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DEDICATION 

TO 

JARED SPAEKS. 

Deak Sir: 

I thank you for allowing me to offer to yoa this 
Translation of the Florentine Histories. No offering 
could be more appropriate to one who has explored the 
fountains of our History, than the results of the re- 
searches among the archives of his country by the great 
Florentine. Machiavelli made the events and men of 
his nation known throughout the world. A know- 
ledge of her History covered Florence with glory and 
made the banks of the Arno as classic as those of the 
Tiber. Our History abounds in still greater events and 
examples ; but they had no Machiavelli to tell them to 
the world till you entered the neglected Archives of the 
nation, and brought back the scrolls of History. 

It is natural I should feel great veneration for your 
labors. Standing for years among the ruins of ancient 
empires, over whose desolations we wander with the 
torch of their Historians in our hands, I could not but 
wish for the time to come when I might offer you at 
least some humble tribute of my gratitude for your 
noble national labors. 

These labors have already arrested the attention of 
the learned men of Europe ; and I know not whether 
I am proud or humbled in the thought, that they are 
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there regarded with greater veneration than with us. 
Bat the time will come, although it may not be till 
many a forest has cast its leaf on the graves of our early 
Historians, when the lovers of our country will make 
pilgrimages to the tombs of the men who stood at the 
fountains of our History, and rescued those precious 
relics which but for their sacred vigilance would have 
passed away for ever. 

To one who has already established an enduring 
historic fame, I need not speak of the great work of 
the Florentine Secretary. I have tried to preserve, in 
my translation, the letter and the spirit of the original. 
I may have departed from the maxim of Dedham — 

** Trae to his sense, but truer to his fame.** 

I have aimed, in simple honesty, to bring out exclusive- 
ly the sense of Machiavelli. His fame needs no guard- 
ianship of mine — ^three centuries have preserved the 
sacred trust, and will transmit it unimpaired to all com- 
ing time. 

Th^re ai:e several English translations of this work, 
but I think no one has been made during the present 
century; and even those that exist I have not had ac- 
cess to in Italy. I am thus fortunately delivered from 
the invidious task of discussing their merits. 

With sentiments of the greatest respect, 

I have the honor to be 

Your faithful friend, 

C. EDWARDS LESTER. 



Gbnoa, Idth January, 1845. 
Palazzo LomeUini-Strada Balbu 
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A LETTER 

FROM PROFESSOE JARED SPARKS TO THE TRANSLATOR. 



Cambridge, July 23| 1845. 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad yea are bringing before the American 
Public a series of translations from some of the best 
works in Italian literature. 

With one of the works mentioned in your proposed 
list, Machiavelli's Florentine Histories, 1 am well ac- 
quainted. In my opinion, you could not have made a 
better selection. Formed on the classical models of 
antiquity, it is executed with consummate skill. Few 
historical compositions are so successful in attaining the 
two great ends of entertainment and instruction. The 
style is spirited, clear, and vigorous ; the narrative rapid 
and condensed ; the reflections of the Author, though 
brief and sententious, are always appropriate and often 
profound. The subject is likewise one of deep interest 
The fortunes of a people, trying the experiment of va- 
rious forms of government through a long period of 
years, jealous of their liberty, contending at one time 
against internal factions, and at another against the in- 
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tiigaes and encroachments of foreign powers, are here 
delineated with a master hand. There is probably no 
work within the same compass, in which the instractive 
lessons of History can be studied with more profit and 

effect 

• •••••••• 

With much respect and regard, I am, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

JARED SPARKS. 
C. Edwabds Lester, Esq. 



TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 

For three hundred years the Florentine 
have been regarded ^th veneration by the schohm of 
Europe. It is one of those few works to which the 
judgment of sucoesaiye generations has assigned a high 
place in the annals of the world* It has been consulted 
by the student of History to explore the majestic ruins of 
the Roman empire, for the origin of all modem states— 4>y 
the philosopher to trace the progress of light and liberty, 
as they travelled down through the gloom of the middle 
ages— by the vindicators of man and of truthi to read 
the story of their servitude, their struggles and their 
triumphs. 

These Records have foimd their way to the most dis- 
tant nations, and been clothed in the language of every 
people in the old world. They have slowly travelled 
from the sweet vaJe of the Amo to the hot banks of the 
Ganges and the frozen base of the Urat-4rom the silver 
sands of the Guadalquiver to the clear lakes of Scot- 
land. We now commit them to the keeping of that 
New World discovered by Machiavelli's fidend and 
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neighbor ; and in a few weeks they will be read by our 
brothers in the deep woods beyond the Mississippi, and 
along the garden banks of the Sabine — and had the 
great historian been favored by the spirit that guided 
the bark of Vespucius to these shores, with a prophetic 
glance of our history, he could not have taught us loftier 
or purer lessons. 

These Histories are the annals of a brave and free 
people, whose laivts, whose arts, and whose literature, 
made their isapital thie university of the world. Bince 
the dismemberment of the republics of antiquity, no 
period of human history is gemmed with so much that 
is beautiful and glowing in human achievement Ev- 
ery spot in Florehce is hallowed wiA the recollection 
of Bottie heroic deed in the defence of liberty ; and 
ervcry spot, too, has been bathed in the blood of civij 
fkction. Liberty has had here to stem her way against 
tyrantiy, treachery, and discord. Machiavelli tells its 
story, and tmcks its progress in its fierce contention with 
the subtle influence of private ambition, and the naked 
artn tff ^old despotism on one side, and on the other 
vnih ihe 1o^g}htiiig ciurse of civil discord, which at last 
dug &6 gtave of Italian Liberty. 

I 'know of no book in the literature of the world, bet- 
ter wdrthy of T)eing read by our people. It abounds in 
lessons of Warning, which come to us from the mourn- 
ful tomb of the Italian Kepublics ; and we must leam 
'these leSBOUS well, if we would shun their fate. I well 



know that warnings to men and to nations aie gene- 
lally heeded too late. The strong man laughs at Ae 
counsel of his physician so long as his iron muscles 
grow rigid at bis wilt-r-and the fate of other Aations is 
an idle tale to a repnUic that is marching on \nth gfgan* 
tic step to extended empire. The heayens are now 
hnght over us, and the warm blood of new political 
life is rushing through the veins of our people— we 
forget, in the intoxicated fever of glory ^d dominion, 
that our dark hour will come. We have, indeed, litde 
sympathy with those who can render no higher service 
to the republic, than to croak hoarsely under her4)attle- 
ments. We confide in man everywhere, and above all 
in men who are free. But we cannot forget that even 
within our recollection ghostly images of disunion 
have stalked over our land, and they haunt our memory 
stilL No American fears the ultimate result of a for- 
eign invasion ; and every vestige of the power that 
liaks it may be swept from the continent, if such be the 
will of the people. But let us not forget that the great 
republic of Brutus, which rolled her wheels of conquest 
to the end of the world, at last fell by her own hands. 
Above all, let us remember, we are powerful and free 
only while we maintain our civil tmion. 

The two millions of young men who are now begin- 
mng to read and to reflect form the great link that unites 
our beginning with our destiny. From them will come 
all we hope for, and all we fear. To them I confide these 



HtelDtfi^ ttttd I do it ipdth tinshaken confidehise-^fot I 
will not believe tbey will ever snflfer the btoftd fields 
of onr viigin toil to be pressed by the tyrant's foot — 
they ymSl not sufier this glorions oontinent, wbeie tiie 
hunted spirit of Freedom has taken shelter, ever to be 
given up to the spoiler. 

a EDWARDS liESTBR. 

Nb w TosK, Jfigtui 1, 1845. 



LETTER OF DEDICATION 

TO 

POPE CLEMENT VH. 
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BOLY FxTBBLt 

hang before your exaltation to the Pontifieate* your HdUnepe 
commissioiied me to write a History of the deeds of the 
Florentme People. I have applied myself to the woik» with 
all the diligence and art I could borrow from Natnre and from 
Experience. Having now brought these annals down to the 
period when the death of Lorenzo de* Medici the Magniiioent 
gave a new direction to the af&drs of Italy, the events which 
follow are so interesting and important, they seem worthy 
to be rdated in a higher and more spirited sQrle. I have 
resolved, therefore, to offer in one volume to you Holiness. 
what I have already written, that you may have a Jbretaste at 
least of the fruit you planted, and a pledge of my endeavocs to 
bring it to perfection. 

In its perusal your Holiness will see the devastations whidi 
for 80 many years swept over Italy after the decline of the 
Roman Empire in the West. How the Pontiffs* the Venetians^ 
the Sovereigns of Naples and the Dukes of Milain, established 
and consolidated their empires in the Peninsula, and you wiD 
see your native city torn by flEustion after its emancipation from 
the imperial power of Rome, till it took sh^ter under the 
protection of your own house. 
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Bat as I was particularly enjoined and commanded by your 
Holiness, through your love of honest impartiality, to divest 
myself of all adulation, when I recorded the deeds of your 
ancestors,! am afiraid I may appear to you to have trane^essed 
that command in extolling, as I have, the purity of Giovanni, 
the wisdom of Cosimo, the humanity of Pietro, and the magni- 
ficence and prudence of Lorenzo de* Medici. For these and for 
any other passages that may seem unfaithfully drawn, I entreat 
your Holiness to admit my apology. It was impossible to do 
otherwise. I found all the memoirs of those times filled with 
their praises, and I should have been gmlty of deviating from 
truth, dr been charged with envy, had I passed them over in 
silence. And if, as has been declared, ambition was concealed 
under their glorious endeavors to serve their country, I have 
made no such discovery myself, and am imder no obligation 
to join in such an accusation, for in no part of my narrations 
have I ever attempted to cover a foul deed with a veil of 
honesty, or impeach the motive which dictated a noble deed. 
My freedom from adulation will appear throughout my History, 
and particularly in public harangues and private reflections, 
which I have always suited without restraint to the actions 
and dispositions of my (^aiacters. I have everywhere care- 
fully shunned all odious epithets, as unbecoming the dignity 
of History, and unnecessary in the support of truth. 

No one, therefore, who reads this history with candcnr, can 
upbraid me as a sycophant, especially when I have said so 
litdeofyour father. His life terminated so early: before his 
fame had been perfected, that I was unable to illustrate his 
glory. But his works were great and magnificent, and the 
most glorious of all that adorned himself, or that he left behind 
him, shines in your own exalted character. This alone will 
add more ages of flame to his memory than the malevolence 
of his destiny cut off years from his life. 
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I have endeavored. Holy Father, without doing violenoe to 
troth, to satisfy all, and yet I may have pleased none. Bat this 
will not surprise me, since it is impossible to write a histoiy 
of one's own times, without giving offence to many. But 
I oome boldly into the field, trusting that, as I have been 
honored and sustained by your humanity, I shall also be shel- 
teied and guided by your Divine judgment With this in- 
spiring hope, which has led me on thus far, I shall stiU 
prosecute my imdertaking, unless I am interrupted by death 
or forfeit your holy protection. 



THE 



AUTHOB'S INTRODUCTION. 



Whxn I first detennined to write the History and Deeds of the 
Florentines at home and abroad, I designed to begin with the year 
1434, when the family of the Medici, by the merits of Cosimo, and 
of his father Giovanni, had acquired greater power than any other 
in Florence. Leonardo d' Arezzo and Marco Poggio, two excel- 
lent historians, seemed to have given a sufficiently minute account 
of the events which happened before that period. 

But alter carefully perusing their writings to see the method and 
order they had adopted, that I might recommend my own by imitat- 
ing theirs, I found, although they had been very accurate in their 
relation of the wars of the Florentines with foreign States and 
Princes, they were either totally silent about their civil dissensions, 
and domestic animosities, and their consequences, or had touched 
them in so cursory and superficial a manner, the reader was neither 
profited nor entertained. 

They adopted this course, I suppose, either because they thought 
those occurrences too insignificant to be transmitted to future times ; 
or from fear of offending the descendants of those they would have 
been obliged to mention with dishonor. Both reasons, if I may be 
aDowed to say it, seem to be altogether unworthy of great men. 
For, if anything be either instructive or entertaining in history, it is 
a minute narration of facts. If any lesson be useful to citizens who 
govern republics, it is a knowledge of the causes of animosities and 
divisions in commonwealths ; by which they may be made wise by 
the fate of others, and learn to preserve their union. If every les- 
son drawn from the history of republics impresses mankind, the 
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admonitions which come from their own are certain to impress 
them still deeper, and prove more useful. 

If the factions of any republic are worthy of notice, they must be 
those that have distracted Florence. For while most other com- 
monwealths of which we have any knowledge have only been 
diyided between two rival parties, which either added strength to 
the State, or caused its destruction, this city has been subject to a 
thousand factions. In Rome, as eveiy one knows, after the expul- 
sion of their kings, a contest arose between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians, which continued till the utter dissolution of that republic. 
This, too, was the fate of Athens, and all the commonwealths that 
flourished in those early ages. But in Florence, the first dissension 
was among the nobles ; the second between the nobility and the 
citizens ; and the last between the citizens and plebeians ; and not 
unfrequently the party in the ascendant divided again. These divi- 
sions were followed by assassinations, executions, banishments and 
disperedons of families, without a parallel in the history of any 
people whose annals have descended to our times. 

But nothing, it seems to me, demonstrates the strength of our city 
so clearly as the effects of those divisions, which were sufficient to 
have subverted the most powerful state in the world. Ours, on 
the contrary, seems to have emerged from these divisions stronger 
than ever. For such was the virtue, the patriotism, and the ambi- 
tion of the citizens to aggrandize their country, that some who 
escaped those evils contributed more effectually to its exaltation 
than the malignity of faction had done to crush it. And, without 
doubt, had a form of government been fortunately established in 
Florence which would have kept the citizens firmly united, after 
shaking off the yoke of the empire, I know of no commonwealth, 
ancient or modem, that could have been deemed its superior, so glo- 
rious would she have become in arms and in commerce. For it is 
well known, that after the Ghibellines had been banished in such 
numbers, that Tuscany and Lombardy swarmed with the exiles, 
the Guelphs and those that remained, raised an army of twelve 
thousand foot, and twelve hundred heavy-armed horse, among their 
own citizens, for the expedition against Arezzo, only one year be- 
fore the battle of Compaldino. And afterwards, in the war with 
Philip Yisconti, Duke of Milan, when their own forces had been 
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destrojed, and they were obliged to trust to mercenary Boldien, the 
Florentines expended three millions, fiye hundred thousand florina, 
daring the five years it lasted ; and it was no sooner ended than they 
became dissatisfied with the peace, and desirous of making a further 
display of their strength, marched an army to the siege of Lucca. 

I can see no reason, therefore, why civil dissensions should not 
be thought worthy of a particular relation. And if those noble 
anthors were deterred from it only by the fear of injuring the 
memory of some of whom they would have been obliged to speak, 
they not only deceived themselves, but showed they knew little 
of the ambition of mankind, and their desire to have their names 
and those of their ancestors perpetuated. They forgot, that 
many who never had any opportunity of signalizing themselves by 
lau^ble achievements, have perpetuated their memory by the most 
flagitious crimes. Nor did they consider that powerful movements, 
like those of states and governments, reflect more honor than infa- 
my upon their actors, whatever may have been their motives, or in 
whatever light they may be represented. 

These considerations induced me to alter my first plan, and begin 
my history from the foundation of our city. And since it is not 
my intention to tread in the footsteps of others, I shall relate such 
things only as happened within the city to the year 1434, taking 
no further notice of foreign transactions than will be necessary to 
understand what occurred at home : after this period, I shall give 
a distinct narration of foreign as well as domestic affairs. And that 
we may be more perfectly understood throughout, before T treat of 
the a&irs of Florence, I shall show by what means Italy oecame 
subject to those princes who governed it at that time. All this will 
be included in the first four books. 

The first will contain a brief recital of the principal events that 
happened in Italy from the decline of the Roman Empire to the 
year 1434. The second, a general account of affiurs from the found- 
ation of the city of Florence to the war against the Pontiff, after 
the expulsion of the Duke of Athens. The third will conclude with 
the death of Ladislaus, King of Naples ; and the fourth will bring 
us down to the year 1434 ; after which we shall give a particular 
narrative of events which transpired in Florence and throughout 
the Peninsula down to our own times. 
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FLORENTINE HISTORIES. 

BOOK I. 

SUMMARY. 

IftRUFnoM of the Barbarians upon the Empire. — ^The Franks and 
Bmgiindians give names to France and Bonrgogne — the Hans 
to Hungary — ^the Angli to England. — ^Inundations of the 
Huns and Vandals. — ^Kingdom of Theodoric and the Ostro- 
goths. — Formation of Modem Languages. — ^Death of Theodo- 
ric, which encourages Justinian to send Belisaiius to expel the 
Goths from Italy. — Totila brayely sustains them» but is after- 
wards defeated by Narses, successor of Belisarius in the com- 
mand of the Imperial Annies. — ^His death_ puts an end to the 
dominion of the €roths. — Justinian reforms the Government of 
Italy and establishes the Exarchate of Ravenna. — ^Narses 
calls the Longobards to Italy, who divide the countries they con- 
quer into petty Duchies. — Beginning of the Empire of the Pon- 
tiff. — ^The Pope renders aid to Pepin, King of France, against 
the Longobards. — ^The Empire is transferred to Germany. — 
Order and division of Italian States. — ^Nicolo H. confirms the 
election of the Popes and Cardinals. — ^Alexander E. excommu- 
nicates Henry U. and delivers his subjects from their oath of 
allegiance.^3ruelphs and Ghibellines. — ^The Normans form the 
Kingdom of Naples. — ^Urban U. goes to France and proclaims 
tiie First Crusades. — Order of the Knights of Jerusalem and the 
Knights Templars. — ^Unhappy termination of the Crusades.-^-- 
The Countess Matilda dies, leaving her dominions to the 
Church. — ^Frederick BarbaroBsa. — ^His disputes with Alexander 
m., which give origin to the Lombard Lbaqus. — ^Becomes 
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reeonciled to the Pope. — ^Realm of Naples passes to the House 
of Snabia. — ^Foundation of the Qi4erB of Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans. — Origin of the gi^adeur of the House of Este. — ^Death 
of Frederick 11., who leaves the Kingdom to Conrad, his son, 
who goes to Naples to assume his Kingdom, and dies. — Leaves 
a son, Conrad, whoinh^iCs his Crown, under the goardiandiip 
of Manfred, natural so^f Frederick.— -Guelphs and Ghibellines 
in Lombardy. — Quairels between Manfred and the Guelphs — 
which cause the Po^e to invite Carlo d'Anjou to Italy, and 
invest him with the Kingdpm of Naples and Sicily. — ^Battle of 
Benevento and death of Manfred. — ^Restless ambition o{ the 
Popes to domineer over Italy. — Sicilian Vespers. — ^Randolph, 
the Emperor, sells their independence to many Italian cities. 
Institution of the Jubilee, by Boniface Vm. — Clement Y . trans- 
fers the Papal See to Avignon. — ^Arigo of Luzemburgh descends 
upon Italy with a design of uniting it and restoring peace. — 
Lays siege to Florence — ^is unsuccessful, and dies at Buoncon- 
vento in the midst of his enterprise. — ^The rise of the power of 
the Visconti in Milan. — Cast out by the Torriani. — Giovanni 
Galeazzo, first Duke of Milan. — ^Ludovico of Bavaria and John 
of Bohemia come into Italy. — Confederation of the Cities of 
Italy against John and the Pope. — Origin of Venice — its ad- 
vancement and decline. — Quarrel between BenedfST Xn. and 
Ludovico the Emperor. — Cola di Rienzi, Tribune of Rome, 
attempts the restoration of the ancient Republic. — Cardinal 
Egidio d'Albomoz restores the power of the Popes in Italy. — 
War between the Genoese and Venetians for the possession of 
the Island Tenedos. — ^First use of artillery in Italy. — Disturb- 
ances in Lombardy. — Quarrel between Innocent VII. with the 
People of Rome. — Council of Pisa. — Council of Constance. — 
End of the schism of the three Popes ; Gregory XII., Benedict 
Xm., and Giovanni XXQI. — ^Philip Visconti recovers his au- 
thority. — Giovanna II., Queen of Naples.— Political state of 
Italy, during the last half of the 15th Century. 

TiiK nations that inhabit the countries north of the Rhhie and 
the Danube, living in salubrions and prolific climates* often be- 
come so nnmerous that vast multitudes are forced to leave 
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theif homes 'm, search oi new habitaticns. Whea the time 
comes for one of those provinces to disburden itself of its sur- 
plus population, it is divided into three parts^ each of which 
CQDtakis an equal proportion of the nobility and commonalty, 
the rich and the poor. They then cast lots; and the division 
the lot falls on goes to seek its fortune, leaving the other two to 
enjoy their paternal possessious. These were the hordes which 
destroyed the Roman Empire, after the £mperors themselves 
had prepared the work for them. 

They had abandoned Rome, the ancient seat of govenunent, 
and gone to reside at Constantinople, leaving the western part 
of the £mpire weak and defenceless, beyond their inspection, 
to be plundered by their mimsters, and given up to the rapine 
of foreign enemies. And, indeed, if the pusillanimity of its 
princes, the perfidy of its ministers, the strength and obstinacy 
of its invaders, had been less extreine, an empire, so power- 
ful and founded in the blood of so many brave men, could not 
well have been subverted : for Rome did not give way to the 
first shock. It was the repeat^ inundations that at last over- 
whelmed her. 

The first of these northern nations that invaded the Empire 
were the Cimbri, who were subdued by Marius, a Roman citi- 
zen. Then came the Visigoths, or western Goths, as they are 
commonly called, to whom the Emperors, after several batties 
on the confines of the Empire, at last assigned a habitation on 
the banks of the Danube ; and they maintained its possession 
for a great number of years. 

They afterwards often invaded the Roman provinces, but 
they were always repelled by the power of the Emperors. 
The last who gloriously conquered them was the Great Theo- 
dosius. After this, they chose no other king of their own, but 
voluntarily submitted to his government, received his pay, and 
fought under his banners. But on the death of Theodosius, 
his sons, Arcadius and Honorlus, inherited his crown, without 
the valor and fortune of their father ; and the times changed 
with the Emperors. | 

Theodosius had appointed three governors to preside over 
the three divisions of the Empire— Ruffinus over the east, StilixK» 
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over the west, and Gildo over the sonth. Bat at his death they 
all resdyed to administer the government no longer as govern- 
ors, but take the sceptre into their own hands. Gildo and 
Ruffinus were soon suppressed ; but Stilico concealed his am- 
bition with more artifice, and endeavored to win the confidence 
of the new Emperors, while he tried to embarrass the afiairs 
of the Empire, that he might more easily elevate himself to 
power. To stir up the Visigoths against diem, he advised the 
Emperors to retrench their former pay; and lest that nation 
alone should not be able to raise a rebellion in the Empire, he 
excited also the Burgnndians, Franks, Vandals and'Alans (north- 
em people like the others, and already in motion to seek new 
habitations), to invade the Roman provinces. 

The Visigoths, finding their usual subsidies reduced, deter- 
mined upon redress. Th^y elected Alaric their king, under 
whom they invaded the Empire, and finally sacked Rome itself, 
and overran all Italy. After these victorious achievements Ala- 
ric died, and was succeeded by Ataulph, who married Placidia, 
sister of the Emperors; and in consequence of this alliance, 
marched with an army to the relief of Gaul and Spain, which, 
for the reason already mentioned, had been harassed by the 
incursions of the Vandals, Burgundians, Alans and Francs. 
The Vandals, who had seized upon that part of Spain called 
Betica, being now reduced to extremities by the Visigoths, were 
called over by Boniface to settle in Africa, where he ruled in 
the name of the Emperors ; for being in open rebellion him- 
self, he feared the indignation of those princes. The Vandals, 
therefore, willingly embarked in this enterprise, and, under the 
banners of Genseric their king, founded their empire on the 
shores of Africa. 

In the mean time,Theodosius, the son of Arcadius, succeeded 
to the Empire ; but as he gave himself little trouble about the 
affairs of the west, these new intruders began to think of esta- 
blishing themselves in their conquests. Accordingly the Van- 
dals soon made themselves masters of Africa, the Alans and 
Visigoths of Spain, and the Francs and Burgundians not only 
overran Gaul, but gave names to the regions they had respect- 
ively occupied— calling one part France* and the rest Burgundy. 
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llie success of these adventurers inviting others to invade the 
Empire* the Huns seized upon Pannonia, a province on this 
side the Danube, and gave it the name of Hungary, which it 
retains to this day. The Emperor, finding himself attacked on 
all sides, aggravated his misfortunes by treating first with the 
Vandals, and then with the Franks, hoping in this manner to 
lessen the number of his enemies. But he only diminished his 
own power, and augmented the strength of the barbarians. 
Nor was the island of Britain, now called England, exempt 
from its share in these troubles ; for the Britons dreaded the 
nations "which subdued Gaul, and saw the Emperor tmable 
to protect them. They therefore called in the Angli, a German 
people, to their assistance. Under Vortiger their King, they 
undertook their defence, and were for some time faithful allies. 
But they afterwards drove them out. of the island, and taking 
possession of it themselves, gave it the name of England. 

Expelled from their country, and made desperate by neces- 
sity, the Btitons resolved to invade some other land, although 
they had been unable to maintain their own. They passed 
the sea, and possessed themselves of that part of the Continent 
which lies on the coast of France, and called it Britagne, or 
Bntany. The Huns who had seized upon Pannonia, joining 
with the Zepidi, Eruli, Turingi, and Ostrogoti, or Eastern Goths, 
once more put themselves in motion in search of new countries. 
Not being able to force their way into France, which was then 
bravely defended by the barbarians, they penetrated into Italy, 
under Attila their King, who not long before, to rid himself of 
a rival, had murdered his brother Bleda, and made vassals of 
Andaric, King of the Zepidi, and Velamir, King of the Ostro- 
goths. Having got foothold in Italy, he laid siege to Aquileia, 
where for two years he remained without molestation, and in 
the mean time laid waste the surrounding country, and dis- 
persed the inhabitants. This first gave rise to the city of 
Venice. 

After the conquest and rain of Aquileia, and many other 

, cities, Attila advanced upon Rome ; but he spared it out of 

reverence to the Pope, whom he held in so great veneration, 

that on his intercession, he withdrew from Italy, and returned 
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to Austria, where he died. After his death, Velainir, King of 
the Ostrogoths, and several chiefs of the other nations, took up 
arms against Henry and Euric, the sons of Attila. One of 
them they killed, and the other they drove with all the Huns 
over the Danube again into their own country. The Ostrogoths 
and Zepidi established themselves in Pannonia; and the Eruli 
and Turingi remained on the banks of the Danube. 

After Attila had left Italy, Valentinian, Emperor of the West, 
attempted the restoration of lus Empire to its former power, 
and to defend himself the easier from the irruptions of the 
Barbarians, he abandoned Rome, and made Ravenna his 
Capital. These calamities which fell upon the Western 
Empire, had often obliged the Emperors, who resided at Con- 
stantinople, to entrust its government to other hands, as a 
charge attended with too much trouble and expense. Indeed, 
the Romans seeing themselves thus abandoned, often created 
an Emperor to defend them, without the Imperial permission. 
Sometimes private persons usurped the Imperial dignity, as it 
happened after the death of Valentinian, when Maximus 
Romanus seized upon it, and forced Eudoxa, the Emperor's 
widow, to become his wife. She was born of Imperial blood, 
and disdaining the embraces of a private citizen, revenged 
herself for so violent an outrage, by secretly encouraging 
Genseric, King of the Vandals and master of Africa, to invade 
Italy, representing its conquest as easy and glorious. That 
Prince, inspired by the hope of so great an acquisition, made 
a sudden descent upon Italy, and finding Rome deserted, he 
sacked it, and remained there fourteen days. He also plun- 
dered many other towns, and after glutting himself and his 
army with spoi], returned to Africa. The Romans returned to 
the city, and Maximus being dead, they created Avitus Emperor. 
Finadly, after successive revolutions had swept over Italy, 
and other European countries, and several Emperors had died, 
the Empire of Constantinople fell into the hands of Zeno, and 
that of Rome by intrigue came under the sway of Orestes, and 
his son Augustulus. But while they were making preparations 
to maintain it by force, they were invaded by the Eruli and 
Turingi, who, as we have related, had repassed the Danube 



after the death of Attiia, and settled themaelvea again in thair 
foimer habitations on the other side of that river. Thaae 
nations entered into a new confederation* and under the oom- 
mand of Odoacer descended upon Italy. The Longobardi« or 
Lombards, another northern nation* entered the country they 
had deserted, and took possession of it under GodoUo their giy^ g 
for a leader. These were the last plague of Italy, as will be 
shown hereafter. 

Odoacer entered Italy, defeated and killed Qiestes nearPavia, 
and Augustulus fled. After this victory, Odoacer changed the 
title of the subjugated nation. He abolished the name of £m- 
peror, and called himself King of Rome. He was the first of 
those desolating chieftains that settled in Italy, for all hia 
predecessors, either through fear of not being able to matin faiiq 
a territory that might so easily be succored by the Kmperor 
of the East, or for some unknown reason, had plundered it 
and retired to some other country for a permanent habita« 
tion. 

In the meantime the ancient Roman Empire was brought 
under the sway of the following Princes. Zeno fixed his 
throne at Constantinople, and reigned over the whole Eastern 
Empire; the Ostrogoths were lords of Mcssia and Pannonia; 
the Visigoths, Suevi, and Alans, of Spain and Grascony ; the 
Vandals of Africa ; the Franks and Burgundians of Gaul, and 
the Eruli and Turiugi of Italy. The Kingdom of the Ostrogoths 
devohred upon Velamier*s nephew Theodoric, who being on 
terms of friendship with Zeno, the Eastern Emperor, wrote to 
him, " That his Ostrogoths being superior in valor to all odier 
nations, thought it unjust to be inferior to them in empire ; that 
he could no longer confine them within the narrow limits of 
Pannonia ; and was consequently obliged to comply with their 
desires, and suffer them to bind on their arms and take pos- 
session of new teihtories, and he thought fit to give him timely 
notice of their movements that he might avert the danger if he 
pleased, by voluntarily assigning them some region, where, 
hy his favor, they might live more becoming their reputation.** 
Zeno, therefore, partly from fear, and partly a desire of driving 
Odoacer out of Italy, gave Theodoric leave to march against 
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him and wtest it from his hands. Leaving Pannonia in die 
possession of his allies the Zepidi, he entered Italy, killed 
Odoacer and his son, and after his example called himself 
King of Rome. For the same reason that prevailed upon Valen- 
tinian he also made Ravenna his capital. 

Theodoric was a most excellent prince in peace and in war. 
In peace he was continually doing good to his cities and 
people, and in war he was victorious. He distributed his 
Ostrogoths over his kingdom, with their chiefs to lead them in 
war and administer justice in peace. He enlarged Ravenna, 
repaired Rome, and restored all its honors and privileges 
except its military discipline. All the barbarian princes who 
were established in the empire he confined to their due bounds 
without the tumult of war, merely by the weight of his author- 
ity. He built towns and fortresses between the extremity of 
the Adriatic and the Alps, to obstruct any future incursion 
of barbarians into Italy. And had not so many virtues been 
sullied by some cruelties towards the close of his life, putting 
Symmachus and Boetius to death, though virtuous and inno- 
cent men, from a suspicion they were conspiring against his 
empire, his' memory would have been worthy in every respect 
of the highest honor. For by his valor and virtue not only 
Rome and Italy, but the rest of the Western Empire, were freed 
from the continual troubles they had been subjected to for so 
many years by the repeated irruptions of barbarians, and order 
and peace restored to society. And certainly if Italy and the 
other provinces that were laid waste ever saw wretched times, 
they were those that intervened between the reigns of Arcadius 
and Honorius, and that of Theodoric. For if we consider the 
calamitous events that generally attend a change of prince or 
form of government either in a kingdom or a republic, when 
effected not by external force, but by civil dissensions, which 
have proved fatal to the most powerful States, we may easily 
conceive how much Italy and the rest of the Roman provinces 
suffered in those days, when they were forced to change not 
only their princes and form of government, but their laws, 
customs, manner of living, religion, language, costume, and 
even their very names. To reflect only upon any one of these 
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la the midst of these trooUous times many cities weie 
rained, xosasxy founded, and multitudes elevated to power. 
Aquileia, Lnni, Qiiusi, P<^K>lonia, Fiesoli, and a multitude of 
othefs, w&» destroyed. Venice, Siena, Fenara, Aquila, and 
many other towns and castles, received their foundation, but 
for the sake of brevity I shall omit them here. Florence, 
Genoa, Pisa, Milan, Naples, and Bologna, were elevated to 
importance, to all which we may add the ruin and re-build- 
ing of Borne, and other cities, which were demolished and 
afterwards restored. 

These devastations and incursions of divers nations, gave 
rise to new languages in France, Spain and Italy. The lan- 
guages (ff the barbarians were mingled with the ancient 
Roman, and this gave origin to the different tongues that after- 
wards prevailed. Names of provinces, lakes, rivers, seas, and 
men were changed. France, Italy, and Spain, experienced in 
this respect, a complete revolution. To omit many others, we 
shall only instance the Po, Garda, and Archipelago. Csesar, 
Pompey, gave place to Peter, John, Matthew. But among all 
these changes, that of religion was of the greatest moment. 
For the hoary superstitions of Paganism, coming in collision 
with the miracles of Christianity, produced great tumults and 
dissensions among men, and the divisions in the church made 
these discords still more fatal. The fi^ce quarrels between 
the churches of Greece, Rome and Ravenna, and the disputes 
of the heretics and Catholics, brought no little misery upon the 
world. A&ica in particular can testify ; for Arianism, espoused 
by the Vandals, brought more woes upon her people, than 
grew out of the natural ferocity and avarice of that natioiL 
While men lived exposed to such dreadful persecutions, the 
tenor and dejection of their hearts were legible in their couuf 
tenances : for besides the numberless afflictions they endured, 
many were deprived of all recourse to the mercies of God, in 
whom all misery seeks consolation : for as they were uncer- 
tain to what Being they ought to look for protection, they 
misesal^y died without any hope» 
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Theodoric, therefore, merited no ordinaiy pmise for beiog 
the first to give men respite from such enormous tribulations. 
During his reign of thirty-eight years, he restored Italy to such 
a degree of grandeur, that hardly a trace remained to remind 
them of its former desolations. But on the death of Theodoric, 
his Empire fell into the hands of Athalric, son of his daughter 
Amalasciunta, and the evil days of Italy soon returned. For 
Athalric dying not long after his grandfather, the kingdom 
reverted to his mother, who was betrayed, and put to death 
by Theodate, whom she had employed to assist her in the 
government of the state. He seized upon the kingdom him- 
self, which excited the indignation of the Ostrogoths. The 
Emperor Justinian resolved to profit by the occasion, and 
drive him out of Italy. He entrusted the expedition to Belisa- 
rlus, who had already expelled the Vandals from Africa, and 
subjected it once more to the Empire. He first made himself 
master of Sicily, and then passing over to Italy, took posses- 
sion of Naples and Rome. In view of the ruin which seemed 
to await them, the Groths killed Theodate their King, whom 
they considered the cause of their misfortune, and set up 
Vitiges in his stead ; who, after several skirmishes, was at last 
besieged and taken prisoner in Ravenna, by Belisarius. But 
the latter not having gained a complete victory, was recalled 
by Justinian, and succeeded in his command by John and 
Vitalis, two generals so much his inferiors both in valor and 
genius, that the Groths recovered their spirits, and made choice 
of Ildovadus, at that time Governor of Verona, to be their 
King. This prince, being killed soon after, the government 
fell into the hands of Totila, who routed the Emperor's forces, 
regained Tuscany, and stripped the Imperial generals of almost 
every state Belisarius had recovered. 

Justinian now thought fit to send him again to Italy. But 
his army was too small for the enterprise, and instead of vtrin- 
uing any new laurels from his campaign, he nearly lost the 
reputation he had acquired before. For while he lay with 
his army at Ostia, Totila besieged Rome and took it before 
his face ; but as he could neither afibrd to keep it nor leave 
it as it was, he demolished the greater part of the city, dis* 
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pened the citizens, earned the Senaton off with him, and 
without any regard to Beiisarins, advanced with his anny 
into Calabria to cut off his reinforcements, that were ^/V Biw B? g 
out of Greece. 

Belifiarius, however, seeing Rome abandoned, attempted a 
noble enterprise. He entered the ruined city, rebuilt the walls 
with the utmost expedition, and invited the inhabitants to 
return. But fortune did not favor this noble undertaking; 
Justinian was attacked by the Parthians and Belisarius was 
recalled. He obeyed the command of his sovereign, aban- 
doned Italy, and left that province to the mercy of Totila, 
who retook Rome. But he did not visit it with his former 
severity, for being moved by the entreaties of St. Benedict, 
who was held in great veneration for his sanctity, instead of 
pulling it down again, he began to repair the ruins. 

In the meantime Justinian had made peace with the Par- 
thians, and resolved to send fresh succors into Italy. But he 
was prevented by a new alarm from the Sclavi, another 
northern nation, which had passed the Danube, and fallen 
upon Thrace and Ill3rria. Totila now became master of Italy. 
But the Emperor had no sooner conquered the Sclavi, than 
he sent another army into Italy, under Narses, a eunuch, but 
a commander of great experience. On his arrival in Italy, he 
defeated and killed Totila ; and the Goths, who had survived 
their defeat, retired to Pavia and made Teia their king. After 
this victory, Narses took Rome again, and then marching 
against Teia, routed and killed him near Nocera. By this 
overthrow the name of the Goths was utterly extinguished 
in Italy, where they had reigned from Theodoric to Teia, a 
period of seventy yea». 

But Italy was scarcely freed from their yoke, when Jus- 
tinian died, and was succeeded by his son Justinus. At the 
instigation of his wife Sophia, he recalled Narses from Italy, 
and sent Longinus to supersede him. He followed the exam- 
ple, of his predecessors and kept his residence at Ravenna; 
but he introduced a new form of government into Italy; no 
longer appointing governors over provinces, as the Gotiis had 
done, but setting up a chief in every considerable city and 
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town With the title of Duke. Nor did he make any distinction 
in this respect between Rome and the other cities: for he 
abolished the names of Consuls and Senate, which had con- 
tinued till that time, and yearly sent a Duke from Ravenna 
to preside over the Dukedom of Rome. But he who presided 
at Ravenna and governed all Italy, was called the Exarch. 
This new^ division hastened the ruin of Italy, by making it 
a prey to the Lombards. Narses, too, had become enraged at 
the Emperor for depriving him of the government of a prov- 
ince he had bravely recovered by his blood ; and Sophia not 
thinking it a sufficient disgrace to be recalled, had also made 
use of some taunts and contemptuous expressions ; sending 
him word, <* that she wanted him at home to spin as other 
Eimuchs did." This outrage was more than he could bear, 
and he determined upon revenge. He incited Alboin, who then 
reigned over the Lombards in Pannonia, to come and invade 
Italy. 

The Lombards, as we have already said, had taken pos- 
session of the shores of the Danube, abandoned by the Eruli 
and Tmringi, when Odoacer their King conducted them into 
Italy. There they remained, till the kingdom fell into the 
hands of Alboin, a bold and daring chieftain, who passed the 
Danube, attacked Cunimund, King of the Zepidi, who occu- 
pied Pannonia, and defeated him. Finding Rosamond, the 
daughter of Cunimund, among the prisoners, he forced her to 
become his wife, and ruled over Pannonia. Such was the 
inhumanity of his nature, he made a cup of her father's scull, 
out of which he drank in memory of that victory. But being 
invited by Narses, with whom he had contracted a friendship 
during the war with the Goths, he left Pannonia to the Huns, 
who, as we said, returned to their own country after the death 
of Attila, and marched into Italy. Finding it in a divided 
state, he soon made himself master of Pavia, Milan, Verona, 
Vicenza, all Tuscany, and the greater part of Flaminia which 
is now called Romagna. 

Such had been the greamess and suddenness of his con- 
quests, that he seemed to regard all Italy his own. He made 
a triumphal banquet at Verona, and in the midst of his drunken 
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revels he -pteaeated the ficnll of Cimimiind to BosMEBOiid his 
qneen, who sat opposite him at the table, teUing h«: *' that* 
upoa so joyful an occasioii, she should drink with her father." 
His words w^e a dagger in her breast, and she meditated her 
revenge. Almachild, a noble and brave yoaog Lombard, had 
an amour with one of her maids, and she secretly arranged 
that they should change places that night To accomplish 
her purpose Almachild was introduced into a dark room, with 
Rosamond, supposing her to be her maid. She now discovered 
herself and told him, he could have lus choice ei&er to kill 
Alboin and enjoy her and the kingdom, or to be put to death 
by him for YMaldng his bed. Almachild therefore consented 
to kill Alboin. But although they had perpetrated the murder 
they could not maintain possession of the kingdom, and 
fearing to be massacred by the Lombards, who loved their 
chief Alboin, they fled with all his royal treasure to Longinus 
at Ravenna, who received them with much honor. 

During these troubles, Justinus the Emperor died, and was 
succeeded by Tyberius, who was so occupied in his wars with 
the Parthiaus he could send no relief to Italy. This seemed to 
Longinus a favorable opportunity, with the aid of Rosamond 
and her treasure, to make himself King of the Lombards and 
all Italy. He communicated to her his design, and persuaded 
her to dispatch Almachild and become his wife. The propo- 
sal she accepted, and having prepared a cup of poisoned wine 
she gave it to Almachild with her own hands, as he came out 
thirsty from the bath. He had only drank half , of it, before it 
began to affect him. He perceived she had given him poison, 
and he immediateiy forced her to drink the rest herself. They 
both died in a few hours, and Longinus lost all hope of obtain- 
ing the Kingdom; for the Lombards assembling at Pavia, 
which they had now made the principal seat of their govern- 
ment, chose Clefi for their king He rebuilt Imola, demolished 
by Narses, and occupied Rimini, and nearly every place till he 
reached Rome ; but he died in the midst of his victories. 

This Clefi treated not only foreigners, but the Lombards 
themselves, with so much cruelty, they became sick of kings 
and detSEmined to have no more ; and they appointed thirty 

2» 
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Dukes over the empire. This chang^e in their government 
wftft the reason the Lombards could never thoroughly subdue 
Italy, nor extend their conquests beyond Benevento ; for Rome, 
Ravenna, Cremona, Mantua, Padua, Monselice, Parma, Bologna, 
Faenza, Forli and Cesena, defended themselves for along time, 
and the other cities never came imder their domini<Mi at all. 
Having no king, they were less prepared for war : and when 
they created kings again, the liberty they had enjoyed, made 
thran less obedient, and more apt to quarrel among themselves. 
This first checked the course of their victories, and finally 
drove them out of Italy. 

Such being the state of the Lombards, peace was made 
between them and the Romans, and Longinus. All parties 
were to lay down their arms and enjoy their own possessions. 

About this time the Ponti£^ of Rome began to assume a 
greater degree of authority than ever before. The first succes- 
sors of St. Peter had been venerated for the sanctity of their 
lives, and the miracles they wrought ; and their examples gave 
such credit to the Christian Religion, that many Princes virere 
forced to acknowledge it, to put an end to the distractions 
that reigned throughout the world. The Emperor of Rome, 
having embraced the Christian Faith, and establiahed his throne 
at Constantinoi.'*". the Roman Empire hastened to its f&U, 
wlule the Church of Rome rapidly extended her dominion. 
But as all Italy, till the invasion of the Lombards, was subject 
to the dominion either of the Emperors or of Kings, the Pontiff 
assumed no other authority than reverence for their learning 
and virtue won for them. In civil af&irs they were still subject 
to those Princes, who made them their ministers, and some- 
times put them to death for maladministration. The resolution 
of Theodoric, King of the Goths, to remove the seat of his 
government to Ravenna, augmented their infiuence in the af- 
fairs of Italy, for as Rome was thereby left destitute of a Prince 
the Romans were obliged for their own safety to yield obedience 
to the Pope This, however, did not greatly add to their au- 
thority — ^the chief point gained was, that the church of Raven- 
na acknowledged the jurisdiction of Rome. But after the 
Lombards had invaded Italy and divided it into numerous 
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ing his power, for being chief of Rome, the Emperor of Con* 
stasdaople and the Lombuds treated him with great reapoet 
The Romane, by the interest of the Pope, began to con£edenila 
themselves with Longinus and the Lombards, as their eqnak, 
and not as their subjects ; and the Popes entering into an alii* 
anoe sometimes with the Lombards and sometimes with the 
Greeks rapidly extended their sway. 

The Eastern Empire, too, soon after fell to decay nnder the 
kI^ of Heraclius, in whose times the Sclavi, a people befote 
mentioned, again invaded Illyrica, and conquering the country 
called it Sclavonia after their own name. The other parts of 
the Empire were attacked first by the Persians, afterwards by 
the Saracens, who were led out of Arabia by Mahomet, and 
finally by the Turks, who dismembered it of Syria, Africa and 
Egypt. The Popes now saw that the Emperors were no longer 
able to protect them, and the power of the Lombards was 
continually increasing. They therefore lost no time in seeking 
nev allies, and they applied to the Kings of France. 

Thns it will appear that all the wars foreigners afterwards 
made upon Italy were caused principally by the Roman Pontiffs. 
Most of the barbarians that poured themselves into the Penin- 
snla came at their instigation ; and what is still more lamenta- 
ble, all this, which has so long kept and still keeps Italy weak 
and divided, is practised in our own times. But in relating the 
events that happened down to our own times, I shall speak no 
farther of the ruin of the Empire now completed, but give an 
account of the exaltation of the Pontifis and other Princes that 
governed Italy till the invasion of Charles VIII. We shall see 
how the Popes, first by their Ecclesiastical censures, then by 
the union of temporal and spiritual power, and lastly by Indul- 
gences, contrived to excite the veneration and terror of man- 
^d : we shall also see how by making an ill use of that terror 
and reverence, they have entirely lost the one, and lie at the 
diseretion of the world for the other. 

But we resume the order we first proposed. Gregory the 
Third being advanced to the Papacy, and Astolphus to the 
throne of the Lombards, the latter, in violation of the dearest 



ilqndatioiis, seized vpon Bavenna, and made vmr upon- the 
pope. Gfegory, seong the Emperor of Comtentinoirite eo ve- 
dnced by the above mentioned ioeees, looked for ao awristance 
from tfiat quarter; and resolving no longer to trust the Lom- 
bards» who had already so often broken faith with him, he had 
recourse to Pepin TL, who, from being Lord of Austrasia and 
Brabant, became Kmg of France — ^not so much by his own 
valor as by that of his grandfather Pepin, and his fiather Charles 
IfarteL For Charles, while regent of France, gave the Bara- 
cens that memorable overthrow, near Tours upon the Loire, in 
which more than two hundred liiousand of them were slaugh- 
tered. His son Pepin, therefore, by his father's bmvery and 
his own reputation, became sovereign of the kingdom. 

To him die Pope appUed for succor against the Lombards. 
Pepin readily pronused to send it, but expressed his de^re of 
first seeing him, to pay his duty to him in person. Gregory set 
out for France, and passed through the quarters of Ms enemies, 
the Lombards, without any molestation — such was the vene- 
ration men felt for religion in those times. 

Gregory arrived in France, was honored by that Prince, and 
sent back to Italy with his troops, who besieged the Lombards 
at Pavia. Aistolphus was obliged to accept the terms granted 
him by the French, at the intercession of the Pope, who did 
not desire the death of his enemy, but rather that he ^ould be 
converted and live ; and Aistolphus promised to restore all the 
towns be had taken from, the Church. But Pepin's army had 
no sooner returned to France, than he refused to perform his 
engagement. The Pope made a second application to Pepin, 
who sent another army into Italy, overcame the Lombards, 
took Savenna, and, in opposition to the will of the Greek 
Emperor, gave it to the Pope, with all the territories appertain- 
ing to the Exarchate, and the country of Urbino and Marca. 

While this was being carried into execution, Aistolphus died, 
and Desiderius, a Lombard, who was then Duke of Tuscany, 
took up arms to secure the throne. He solicited the aid of the 
Pope, promising him his Mendship in return ; the Pope granted 
his request, and no other Prince opposed him. For a while 
Desiderius faithfully regarded his promise, and delivered up 
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tati)»Fontiff all tlie tenkpiies ceded to bim b^ tbe eonveirtione 
made with Pepin. No more exarchs were sent from Constaa- 
tiiiople to Ravenna, which was afterwards governed by the 
will ci the Pope. Not long after, Pepin died, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, who won by the grf^atngas of his 
achievements the title of Charlemagne. 

Theodore I., in the mean while, was advanced to the Ponti- 
ficate. Quarrelling with Desiderius, who besieged him in Rome, 
he was obliged to apply to Charles for help. He crossed the 
Alps, besieged Desiderius and his Aons in Pavia, took them and 
sent them prisoners to France, and went himself to visit the 
Pope at Rome, where he proclaimed " that his Holiness, being 
God's Vicar, was not subject to any human jurisdiction f and 
by the Pope and the people of Rome he was made Emperor. 
HiQS Rome began to have once more Emperors of the west ; 
and as the Popes used to be confirmed by the Emperors, the 
Emperor now was beholden to the Pope for his election. The 
power and the prerogatives of the Empire began to be swal« 
lowed up in the Church, which extended her sway more and 
more over temporal Princes. 

The Lombards had been in Italy two hundred and thirty-two 
years, and now retained nothing of the barbarians except their 
name. Charlemagne, desiring to organize Italy during the 
Pontificate of Leo III., consented they should still inhabit the 
country where their home had been, and he gave it the name 
of Lombardy. That the Roman name might still be respected 
by them, he ordained that all that part of Italy subjected to 
the Exarchate of Ravenna, should be called Romagna. He 
also crowned his son Pepin King of Italy, and extended his 
jurisdiction as far as Benevento ; while the rest of the Penin- 
sula was continued under the dominion of the Grecian Emperor* 
with whom Charlemagne had entered into an alliance. 

Pascal I. was in the mean time raised to the Pontificate, and 
the parochial clergy of Rome, by being nearest the person of 
the Pope, and present at his election, began to cidl themselvee 
Cardinals, to adorn their dignity by a splendid title, and as- 
sumed so much authority, especially after they had excluded 
the snffiages of the Roman people, that very rarely a Pope was 



elMtad who wag not one of their own nnmber. Wlien Pftseal 
diedtCaidinil Santa Sabena was choaen Pontiff, under the title 
of Eugenius IL Italy had fidlen into the hands of the Fren^i« 
who iutroduoed the titles of Count and Marquis» as Longinus* 
Eiarch of Ravenna, had that of Duke. The Roman Pontiff had 
seized the sceptre of political power, and the whole fece of Italy 
was completely changed. After some others, Osporco, a Roman, 
succeeded to ^e Pajmcy, who, from disgust of so ugly a name, 
assumed that of Loigius ; this first gave rise to the custom, now 
univenal, of the Popes changing their names on their election. 

In the meanwhile, Charlemagne had died, and been suc- 
ceeded by his son Louis. After his death serious discords 
arose between his s<mis ; and in the days of his grandchildren, 
the Empire was wrested from the house of France, and esta- 
blished in Geimany, under Araolphus, its first Emperor of that 
nation. But the quarrels of the family of Charlemagne not 
only lost them the Empire, but the sovereignty of Italy : for the 
Ijombards, gathering fresh strength, again made war upon the 
Pope and the Romans, who were forced, in their helpless state, 
to make Berengarius, then Duke of Friuli, King of Italy. These 
accidents gave courage to the Huns settled in Pannonia, to 
invade Italy once more : but they were defeated in an engage- 
ment with Berengarius, and driven back again into Pannonia, 
or rather, Hungary, for so they had named that province. At 
this period Romanus, Admiral of Constantine's fleet, seized 
upon the Greek Empire and became Emperor. 

During these innovations Puglia and Calabria, still subject, 
as we have said, to the Empire, revolted from their allegiance, 
which so enraged the Emperor he suffered the Saracens to 
invade those countries ; and having become masters of those 
provinces, they undertook to subdue Rome. Berengarius was 
employed in defending himself against the Huns, and the Ro- 
mans elected Alberic, Duke of Tuscany, for their captain. 
His valor saved their city from the fury of the Saracens, who 
raised the siege, and built a fortress upon Mount Gargano, from 
which they lorded it over Puglia and Calabria, and harassed 
the rest of Italy. Thus, during the reigns of the three Beren- 
gari, who came successively to the throne, by the Huns on that 
side next the Alps, and the Saracens on the other towards 



Naples, Italy was desolated for many yeam. Tlie Pope and 
the Chmch had been deprived of all soccot and piolsctum by 
the dissensions which zeigoed among the western piinces, and 
the weakness of the eastern* and were conseqnNitly molested 
by continual disturbances. The city of Genoa and its livieras 
were, during this same period, laid waste by the Saracens* 
Multitudes that had beea driven out of their own country, re- 
sorted to Pisa, whose power may be dated ftom, this period. 
Such was the condition of Italy in the year 931. 

Otho, Duke of Saxony, and son of Henry and Matilda, a man 
of prudence and great reputation, now succeeded to the Impe- 
rial crown. Agapetus, the Pope, implored his assistance to 
deliver Italy from the tyranny of the Berengari. At that time 
the Italian States were governed in the following manner: 
Lombardy was imder Berengarius III., and Albert his son. 
Tuscany and Romagna were governed by a Minister of the 
Emperor of the West. Some parts of Puglia and Calabria 
were subject to the Grecian Emperor, and others to the Sara- 
cens. In Rome two Consuls of the Nobihty were elected 
every year, who governed it according to ancient custom. 
They joined with him, in the administration, a Prefect, to 
administer justice to the people: and a Council of Twelve 
annually appointed governors over all the towns in their juris- 
diction. The Pope had more or less authority in Rome, and 
throughout all Italy, according as he had more or less interest 
with the Emperors at Princes, who held the greatest sway. 
Otho, therefore, marched into Italy, and drove the Berengari 
out of a kingdom they had possessed fifty-five years, and 
re-established the Pontiff in his former dignity. This Prince 
had a son and a grandson, both of his own name, who, in 
their turn, succeeded him in the Empire. Under Otho 
III., Pope Gregory Y. was driven out by the Romans, but 
Otho entered Italy and reinstated him in Rome: and the 
Pope, to revenge himself upon the Romans, took from them 
the power of nominating Emperors, and vested it in six Princes 
of Genuany-^three Bishops of Munster, Treves and Cologne, 
and three were temporal Princes of Brandenburg, the Palatine, 
and Saxony. This happened in the year 1002. 
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Oft ibt deMh of Otho III., Henry, Duke of Bavaria, vms 
cho80n Emperor by the Electors; but his coronation M^ja 
delayed till twehre years after, when he was installed by 
Stephen VIJ. Henry, and Simeonda, his wife, were eminent 
for their piety, as appears from the numerous churches 
they built and endowed ; among which is St. Miniato, near 
Florence. Henry died in the year 1024, and was succeeded by 
Conrad, of Suabia, and he by Henry II., who came to Rome 
in the midst of the schism in the Church, with three Popes 
figliting for the chair. He deposed them aU, and caused 
Clement II. to elected, by whom he was crowned 
Emperor. 

Italy was then governed partly by Republics, partly by 
Princes, and partly by the Mnisters of the Emperors ; one of 
whom had the title of Chancellor, and presided over all the 
rest The most powerful of aU the Princes were Godfrey, and 
his wife, the Cotmtess Matilda, who was daughter of Beatrice, 
sister to Henry II. They were in possession of Lucca, 
Parma, Reggio, and Mantua, with all that territory now called 
the patrimony of the Church. The Pontiffs suffered continually 
from the ambition of the Romans. They had first made use 
of the Papal authority to rid themselves of the Emperors ; yet, 
as soon as they had taken upon them the government of the 
city, and made such a reform in it as they thought proper, they 
turned against the Pontiffs, and inflicted upon them deeper 
injuries than they had received from any Prince in Christendom. 

While the Pontics were making all the west tremble with 
thto censures, they could not keep their own subjects from 
rebellion, and neither party seemed to care for anything but 
the ruin of their rival. Accordingly, when Nicholas II. 
Was raised to the Pontificate, like Gregory V., who had taken 
from die Romans the power of choosing their Emperors, 
he deprived them of their right of confirming the Popes, and 
confined their election to the Cardinals. Not content with this, 
he entered into a treaty with the Princes who governed Puglia 
and Calabria, and, for reasons to be presently explained, obliged 
cdl the magistrates, sent by the Romans into places under their 
jurisdiction, to render obedience to the Pope, and some he 



deprived of their offices. Oa the death oi Nkholee anoUitf 
flchism arose in the Church. The cleigy of LoariiHurdy woakl 
iu>t reader obedience to Alexander U., chosen at Rome, 
aiui they set up Cadolus of Parma* Anti-pope. Hemy, the 
£mperor, who could not brook the growing power of the 
Popes, gave Alexander to understand he must resign the 
Pontificate, and the Cardinals were to repair to Gennaay, to 
create a new Pontiff. This was the first temporal Pzince who 
was made to feel the weight of spiritual indignation. The 
Pope called a council at Borne, and deprived him of his king- 
dom and empire. Some of the Italian States joined the party 
of the Pope, and some followed the Emperor. This was the 
origin of the Guelph and Ghibelliae factions, whose intestine 
wars lacerated Italy for ages after it was dehvered iron the 
scourge of the barbarians. 

Henry, being excommunicated, was forced by his own 
subjects to come to Italy, in the year 108Q, to make his peace 
with the Pope, by asking pardon on his bare knees. Not long 
after, however, another quarrel arose between them, and Henry 
was- again excommunicated. He now sent his son Henry with 
an army to Rome, where, with the assistance of the Ramans* 
who hated the Pope^he besieged him in his castle : but Robert 
Guiscard marched out of Puglia to the Pontics relief, and the 
Emperor, without waiting for him, returned to Germany. The 
Romans,, however, persisted in their contumacy, and the city 
was once more sacked by Robert, and reduced to its ancient 
ruins, from which it had emerged by the care and pains of so 
many Pontic. And as a son of this Robert I. founded the 
kingdom of Naples, it may not be foreign to our purpose to 
give a particular account of his extraction and achievements. 

The discords already alluded to, which divided the house of 
Charlemagne, afforded the Normans, another northern people, 
an opportunity of invading France, and they took possession 
of that part of it still called Normandy. One division of this 
people invaded Italy at the very time it was infested by the 
Berengari, the Saracens and the Huns, and getting foothold in 
Romagna, bravely maintained their ground. Tancred, one of 
the Norman chiefe, had several sons,, among whom were Wii- 
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liam» snmamed Sembac, and Robert Goiacaid. After the die* 
tarbances in Italy had in some measure ceased, WiUiam became 
their Prince. Bnt the Saracens still held Sicily, and daily 
infested the coasts of Italy. WiUiam was obliged to confe- 
derate with the Mnces of Capna and Salerno, and with Mi- 
lorctts, a Greek, who goyemed Pnglia and Calabria, for the 
Grecian Emperor to invade Sicily ; and it was agreed that 
both the booty and island itself should be equally divided 
amongst them. The enterprise was successful; they drove 
out the Saracens, and took possession of it thems^ves. 
But Milorcus secretly introduced new forces from Greece* 
seized upon the island in the name of the Emperor, and 
divided only the spoil with his companions. William was 
enraged at this perfidy, but he wisely curbed his anger, till 
a better time came, and departed from Sicily, with the 
Princes of Capua and Salerno. But they had no sooner 
left him to return to their homes, than William, instead of 
going back to Romagna, went by forced marches with his 
army into Puglia, took Melfi, and in spite of the Emperor's 
f<»ces, soon reduced almost all Puglia and Calabria. These 
provinces were governed by his brother, Robert Guiscard, 
till the time of Nicholas the Second. He had had many dis- 
putes with his nephews about the inheritance of those States, 
and he appealed to the authority of the Pope to compose 
them. He readily complied with his request, desirous of 
gaining over Robert to support him against the power of 
the (merman Emperors, and the insolence of the Roman peo- 
ple. Thus it happened as we have just related, for on the 
solicitation of Gregory VII., he drove Henry away from Rome, 
and chastised its inhabitants. 

Robert was succeeded by his sons, Roger and William, who 
not only annexed to their kingdom, Naples and all the conn- 
try between it and Rome, but also subdued Sicily, of which 
Roger was made Lord. Bnt William going some time after- 
wards to Constantinople, to marry the Emperor's daughter. 
Roger took possession of his brother's dominions ; and being 
elated with so great an acquisition, caused himself at first to 
be called King of Italy, but afterwards took the tide of King of 
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Pnglia and Sicily. He vms the fint who gave a name and 
form of govemment to that kingdom, which still letains ito 
ancient boandaries* althoogh it has often since changed blood 
and people. For on die failiiire of the Norman line, the king* 
dom was transferred to the Germans ; from them to the French, 
from die French to the Anagonese, and from them to the Flem- 
ings, who hold it to the present day. 

In the meantime Urban the Second, who was hated by the 
Roman people, had succeeded to the Pontificate. Peking 
himself insecure in Italy oa account of its disturbances, he 
reserved upon a noble enterprise, and removing with all his 
clergy into France, assembled a great ccmcourse oi people 
at Clermont, and preached a crusade against the Infidels, 
which inspired the entire populattoa with such deep enthn* 
8iasm, they resolved upon an expedition to Asia against the 
Saracens. This expedition and all those like it which fol- 
lowed, were called Crusades; for the crusaders all bore a 
red cross upon their vestments and armor. The chiefs oi 
this expediticHi were Gknlfrey Eustach and Baldwin, Counts 
of Bouillon, and Peter the Hermit, a man held in great ven- 
erati<m for his wisdom and sanctity of life. Many princea 
and nations aided the undertaking with treasure, and mul- 
titudes of private individuals volunteered without any sti- 
pend; such was the power of religion in those times over 
the minds of men fired by the example of their leaders. 

The beginning of this enterprise was glorious ; for all Asia 
Minor, Syria and part of £g3rpt fell under the power of the 
Christians. During this crusade, the Order of the Knights of 
Jerusalem was instituted, which still holds sway in the 
island of Rhodes, and is almost the only bulvtrarit to the 
power of the Mohammedans. The Order of the Kni^ts 
Templars was likewise founded at this period ; but their 
manuen grew so dissolute, it was soon abolished. In fol- 
lowing times multitudes of nations and individuals became 
illustrious. The Kings of England and France, the Pisans, 
the Venetians, and the Genoese, were engaged in this expe- 
dition, and acquired brilliant fame, canying on the war with 
great variety of fortune, till the time of Saladin the Saracen, 
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whose valor uid good fortune, added to the dkeord lint 
arose among the CSuristians, at hwt robbed them of the 
giory they had already won, and drove them oat of a oavn- 
try ^ey had so bravely conquered, and held for ninety years. 

After the death of Urban, Pascal the Second was made 
Pontiff, and Henry the Fourth succeeded to the Empire. He 
went to Rome, and feigning friendship for the Pope sent 
him and all his clergy to prison; nor would he set him at 
liberty, till he had conceded to him the hght of disposing 
of all the churches in Germany as he pleased. About this 
time, the Countess Matilda died, and left all her possessions 
to the Church. After the death of Pascal and Henry IV., 
many Popes and Elmperors succeeded, till the Papacy fell 
to Alexander HI., ,and the Empire to F^derick Baibaiosea, 
a Suabian. 

During this interval the Popes had many difficulties with the 
people of Rome and the Emperor, and they became still more 
violent in the reign of Barbarossa. Frederick was a great sol- 
dier, and too proud to submit to the Pontiff, but he went to 
Rome for his coronation, and returned peaceably to Germany. 
But he did not long preserve peace, for he soon returned to 
Italy to reduce some towns in Lombardy, that refused to obey 
him. At this juncture. Cardinal St. Clement, a native of Rome, 
turned against Alexander, and by some of the Cardinals was 
elected Pope. Alexander made his complaint to Frederick the 
Emperor, who was encamped before Crema, wbo replied, 
*<that if both the Pontifls would appear before him, he would 
decide who was the true Pope." But Alexander was dissatis- 
fied with this answer, and perceiving the Emperor was in- 
clined to favor the Anti-pope, he excommunicated him and he 
fled for refuge to Philip, King of France. Frederick, however, 
still prosecuted the war in Lombardy, and took Milan and dis- 
mantled it, which occasioned the cities of Verona, Padua and 
Venice, to enter into a confederacy against him for their com- 
mon defence. 

In the meantime the Anti-pope died, and Frederick made 
Guide of Cremona his successor. The absence of the Pope 
and the difficulties which surrounded the Emperor in Lombardy, 
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giiTe Hie Roi&BBS an opportonily iioc oidf to tetoste a poitioii 
of their ancient anthonty in RcHne, bnt to 4ffTW^»4 obedieaoe 
fiom other cities formeaAy nnder their sway. The Toscoians 
lefosed to acknowledge their juisdiotion, aod mshed ont en 
masse against them. They "were succored by the En^ror* 
and the Roman army was so imeriy cut to pieces Borne never 
again recovered her fonner "wealth or popuhition. 

In the meantime Alexander, supposing the enmity between 
the Romans and Frederick, who was also surrounded by 
enemies in Lombardy, rendered it safe to return to Rome* 
went back to the city. Frederick, reckless of everything else, 
marched upon Rome, but without waiting for him, Alexander 
fled to William, who had become King of Puglia, by right of 
inheritance on the death of Roger. Frederick was driven 
away by the plague, and raising the siege, returned into Ger- 
many. The Lombards, wha had confederated against him in 
order to be able to destroy Pa via and Tortona, which adhered 
to the Imperial side, built another city for a military post during 
that war, and called it Alexandria, in honor of the Pope and 
la defiance of the Emperor. Guido the Anti-pope died, and 
John of Fermo was set up in his room. The Imperial party 
suffered him to reside at Montefiascone while Alexander went 
to Tusculum at the invitation of that people, who thought his 
authority would protect them against the Romans. 

During his stay there, ambassadors came to him from Henry, 
King of England, to clear their master of the death of Thomas 
& Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, of which he had been 
puUicly, but they declared injuriously accused. The Pope 
sent two cardinals to England to inquire into the truth of the 
matter. Although there was no clear proof of the King's guilt, 
yet on account of the infamy of the crime, and his Majesty's 
not having shown the Archbishop due respect, they enjoined 
him, in penance, to summon all the barons of his kingdom, and 
make oath of his innocence in their presence, immediately to 
send two hundred soldiers to Jerusalem and maintain them for 
a year, and to follow them in person with as great a force 
as he could raise, before the expiration of three years. He 
was to mdo all that had been done in his kingdom, to the 
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p wj w ii Pe oldie dmrah, and give leave Uxt any of hie eobjeole 
to iqipeal to Rome. All theee coaditi<His were accepted by 
Henry, and that great Prince sobmitted to a sentence which 
by any privBte man in our times would be treated with the 
utmost contempt But al^ongh the authority of the Fope wae 
so formidable to foreign princes, he could not extort obedience 
from his own subjects at home, nor would the Romans let him 
reside in their city, although he promised not to meddle in 
anything but ecclesiastical affairs. So true it is, that mere 
appearances affect people more at a distance than those who 
are on the spot. 

Frederick had now returned to Italy, and was making pre- 
parations to renew the war against the Pope, but all his Clergy 
and Barons threatened to abandon him, if he did not become 
reconciled to the Church. He was thus forced to submit to the 
Pope, and their reconciliation took place at Venice. By this 
accommodadon the Pontiff divested the Emperor of all authority 
in Rome, and nominated William, King of Sicily and Puglia, his 
ally. But Frederick could not lead a quiet life, and he embarked 
in an expedition to Asia, to vent his indignation upon the 
Mahometans, when he could no longer revenge himself upon 
the Vicar of Christ But when he had reached the banks ol 
the Cidnus, a river in Cilicia, being tempted by the clearness 
of its waters, he went into it to bathe, and contracted a dis- 
order which caused his death. An accident that was of more 
service to the Mahometans, than all the Pope's excommunica- 
tions had been to the Christians : for the latter only curbed his 
ambition, but this entirely extinguished it 

The death of Frederick left the Pope nothing to struggle with 
but the contumacy of the Romans. After long disputes about 
the creation of Consuls, it was at last agreed that, according to 
ancient custom, they should be appointed by the citizens, but 
could not be inaugurated till they had sworn obedience to the 
church. This agreement was no sooner effected than John 
the Anti-pope fled to Mount Albano, where he died soon after. 
William, King of Naples, was also dead,. and as he left no 
issue but his illegitimate son Tancred, the Pope designed to 
have seized upon his Kingdom. This, however» the Barons 
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would not consent to, and they made Tanaed King. 
the lliiTd succeeded to the Pftpacy, and desiring to wvest that 
Kingdom out of the hands of Tancred, he managed to get 
Hemy, son of Frederick, chosen Emperor, and promised him 
&e Kingdom of Naples, on condition he would reetoro the 
lands which belonged to the Church. To ftKsilitate the matter, 
he took Constantia, an aged daughter of William, the late King* 
out of a Nunnery, and gave her to him for a wife. In this 
manner the Kingdom of Naples passed from the Normans, its 
founders, into the hands of the Gennans. 

Henry the Emperor, having settled his affairs in G^many* 
came to Italy with his wife Constantia and a son four yean 
old, named Frederick, and without much difficulty to<^ 
possession of the kingdom : for Tancred had died, leaving 
only his infant son Robert. After some time Henry died in 
Sicily and was succeeded in that kingdom by Frederick ; and 
Otho, Duke of Saxony, was chosen Emperor by the influence 
of Innocent the Second. But he had no sooner taken the 
crown than, contrary to general expectation, he seized upon 
Romagna and prepared to invade the kingdom. He was 
immediately excommunicated by the Pope and imiversally 
abandoned, and the electors elevated Frederick, King of 
Naples, to the Imperial throne. He came to Rome for the 
crown, but the Pope being jealous of his power refused it, 
and tried to expel him from Italy, as he had already expelled 
Otho. Frederick went back to Grermany burning with rage, 
made war upon Otho, and at last overcame him. 

In the meantime Innocent, who besides his other magnificent 
works had built the Hospital di Santo Spirito at Rome, died, 
and was succeeded by Honorius the Third. In his Pontificate, 
in the year 1218, the orders of St. Dominico and St. Francisco 
arose. This Pontiff crowned Frederick, to whom John of 
Baldwin, King of Jerusalem, who was with tlie remains of 
the Christian army in Asia and still retained that tide, gave 
away one of his daughters in marriage with the title of that 
kingdom for a dower. This gave origin to tlie custom of the 
Kings of Naples being styled Kings of Jerusalem. The fcri- 
lowing was the state of Italy at this period. The Kotnans no 
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ImjWfppoJBted CcnmBUiBf but iaveatad one or moie of the 
Stonatow with the same authority. The Lombard League 
oiganized againat Frederick Barbaroaaa by Milan» Brescia and 
Maatoat the greater part of the cities oi Romagna, besides 
Verooa* Viceiusa. Padua and Trevigi, was still iu force. The 
cities that took purt with the Enqperor were Cremona, Ber- 
gamo, Farma, Reggio, Modena and Trenta. The other cities 
and fortresses of Lombardy, Romania and the Maica Xrevi- 
giana, sided sometimes with one party and sometimes with 
the other, as best suited their interest 

In the reign of Otho the Third, Ezelino had settled in Italy, 
and his grandson, who bore the same name, becoming 
opulent and powerful, united with Frederick against the 
Pope. By his instigation and aid, Frederick invaded Italy, 
took Verona and Mantua, dismantled Vicenza, occupied 
Padua, defeated the allied armies, and advanced towards 
Tuscany. During this time Ezelino had subdued all La Marca 
Trevigiana. Ferram was defended by Azone da Esti, and the 
forces of the Pope in Lombardy, and he could not take it 
When the siege was raised, the Pope gave the feoff of that 
city to Azone in reward for his fidelity, -and his descendants 
are lords of it to this day. 

Frederick took up his head-quarters at Pisa, wishing to 
make himself master of Tuscany : and by the distinction he 
made between his friends and his enemies in that province, 
he inflamed those animosities which afterwards proved the 
ruin of all Italy. The Guelph and Ghibelline factions now 
rapidly increased, the Guelphs siding with the Church, and 
the Ghibellines with the Emperor. They were first called by 
those names at the city of Pistoja. When Frederick left Pisa, 
he made such terrible devastation throughout the territories 
of the Church, that the Pope, having no pther remedy, pro- 
claimed a crusade against him, as his predecessors had done 
against the Saracens. Through fear of being suddenly aban- 
doned by his own forces, as Barbarossa and other Emperors 
had been, he hired a large body of Saracens, and, to bind 
them more firmly, and raise a formidable barrier against the 
Church, in Italy, by troops that despised its maledictions. 
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lie gnre them Nooera, itmM, hrnvrng a ivfafB of Omit #ink 
they Blight senre him with greater eeeoritj. 

hmocent the Fourth waa xaieed to the Poiitifieatie» bal 
throBgh fear of Fiedenck* he letired to Genoa, and from thenoe 
to France, wh^e he aseemhled a council at Lyooa, al which 
Ffederick deeigaed to have beea pieeent But he waa pie- 
rented by a rebellion in Panna ; and being unable to auppieaa 
it, he marched into Tuscany, and from thence went to Sicily* 
where he died ; leaving hie eon Conrad, in Snabia, and Man* 
fired, his natural son, in Puglia, having first made him Duke Of 
Benevento. In coming to take poesession of the kingdom* 
Conrad died at Naples, leaving his only son Conrad, in 6er- 
many. Manfred, therefore, in the first place, assumed the 
govemment of the kingdom, as guardian of Conrad; and 
Afterwards giving out that the young prince was dead, made 
himself King, and forced the Pope and Neapolitans to acknow* 
Wdgehim. 

While these distuibanpes were agitating that Kingdom, great 

commotions arose in Lombardy, between the Guelphs and the 

GhibeUines. The Guelphs were headed by a Legate of the 

Pope ; and the Ghibellines by E^elino, who possessed nearly 

^ that part of Lombardy, which lies beyond the Po. And as 

the city of Padua had revolted during this war, he caused 

twelve thousand of the Paduans to be put to death. But he 

died himself before the war was ended, at the age of eighty 

y^aiB, and all the territories that had been in his hands. 

recovered their liberty. Manfred, King of Naples, cherished 

the same animosity against the Church his predecessors had 

done, and kept the Pontiff, Urban the Fourth, in such continual 

^nn, he proclaimed a crusade against him, and retired to 

Perugia, till he could assemble his forces. But finding the 

supplies that came to his aid few and feeble, he saw th^ 

necessity of more certain and powerful aid. He therefore 

applied to France, made Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis« 

Cog of Sicily and Naples, and exhorted him to come into 

Italy to take possession of that kingdom. But. the Pope died, 

before Charles reached Rome, and was succeeded, by Clement 

nr., during whose reign Charles came to Qetia with thiny^ 
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gAlteys, sendiiig the rest ofhu foroes ly]r bnd. While In 
oiained at Rome, the Romaas, out of oonztesy, made him 
Senator* and the Pope invested him with the kingdom, with 
the obligation of paying yearly the snm of fifty thonsaiid 
florins to the Church. He also made a decree, that neither 
CSiaries nor any other that should succeed him in that king- 
dom, could ever become Emperor. Charies now advanced 
against Manfred, whom he routed and killed near Benevento, 
and then took possession of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily. But Ck>nrad, to whom that kingdom belonged by his 
father's will, having raised a powerfid force in Germany, 
marched into Italy against Chvles, and fought him at Tag- 
hacozzo. He was first defeated, and afterwards taken when 
flying in disguise, and put to death. 

Italy now remained quiet till the Pontificate of Adrian the 
Fifth Charies continued at Rome and governed the city by 
virtue of his Senatorship. But the Pope could not tolerate his 
power, and removing to Viterbo he solicited Rodolphus the 
Emperor to march into Italy against him. In this manner, the 
Popes, sometimes in defence of religion, and sometimes to 
gmtify their own ambition, did not cease to call foreigners 
into Italy, to foment new wars : and they had no sooner made 
one prince powerful than they repented of what they had 
done, and plotted his ruin again. Nor would they suffer the 
province diey were too weak to hold themselves, to be 
quietly possessed by anybody else. The Italian Princes were 
in continual dread of them, for the Popes always got the better 
of them, either by force or fraud, if they were not outwitted 
by the Emperors, as was Boniface the Eighth and some others, 
under the mask of friendship. 

Rodolphus beiQg detained by a war with the King of 
Bohemia, did not come to Italy till after the death of Adrian, 
who was succeeded by Nicholas III. of the family of Qrsini. 
He was a daring and ambitious man, and determined at all 
events to humble the power of Charles. For this purpose he 
contrived that Rodolphus, the Emperor, should complain of 
Charles for keeping a governor at Tuscany, who supported 
the Ouelphs, whom he had re-established in that province 
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after the death of Manjred. Charles yielded to the Emperor, 
recalled his officeie, and the Pope sent one of his nephews, a 
Cardinal, to govern it for the Emptor. In return for the fiavor, 
the Emperor restored Romagna to the Church, which had be«i 
taken from it by his predecessors; and the Pope made Bertoldo 
Orsini, Duke of Romagna. Hiinking himself strong enongh 
now to cope with Charles, he deprived him of his Senatorial 
dignity, and made a decree, that, for the future, no one of a 
royal race should ever become a Senator of Rome. He like- 
wise formed a plot in concert with Peter, King of Arragon, to 
deprive Charles of Sicily ; and his i^an was earned into effect 
in the time of his successor. He, moreover, intended to have 
made two kings, of his own house, one of Lombardy, the 
other of Tuscany, whose power should protect the Church 
against the incursions of the Germans, and defend it against 
the French, who were already settled in the kingdom of 
Naples. But he died in the midst of his schemes, the first 
Pope that had openly avowed his unqualified ambition, and 
showed that, under a pretence of advancing the Church, he 
only designed to aggrandize his own family. And though 
no mention is made of the Pope's nephews, or other relations, 
before this time, yet succeeding history is full of them, and 
we must consider th^n henceforth as their sons : for as it 
has formerly been the great object of the Pontiff to leave 
dieir own princes behind them, they seem now to be trying 
to leave their own PondfTs, and thus make the Pontificate 
hereditary. But the principalities they have hitherto erected 
have been short-lived : for, as the Popes seldom live long, the 
states they found have not sufiicieut time to establish them- 
selves, and are blown down by the first blast which sweeps by» 
after the death of their founders. 

This Pope was succeeded by Martin the Fourth, who, being 
a native of France, favored the party of Charles, who, in return, 
sent an army to suppress a rebellion in Romagna. But while 
he lay encamped before Forli, Guido Bonatti, an astrologer, 
prevailed upon the inhabitants to make an assault at an hour 
appointed by him, which succeeded so well, that the Vt&adEL 
forces were taken and killed. The designs that had be«i form-, 

<ARTI. 3 
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ed by Pope Nicholas, and Peter, King of Arragon, were no\Kr put 
in execution, and the Sicilians massacred all the French in that 
island, and Peter made himself master of it under a pretence 
that it belonged to him in right of his wife Constantia, the 
daughter of Manfred. But Charles died in the midst of a new 
war, undertaken for its recovery, leaving his son Charles the 
Second, in Sicily, where he had been taken prisoner. But he 
was set at liberty on his promising to return to his prison at the 
expiration of three years, if within that time he should not 
prevail upon the Pope to confirm the kingdom of Sicily to the 
house of Arragon. Rodolphus the £mperor, instead of coming 
into Italy himself, to retrieve the reputation of the Imperial 
arms, sent a commissioner with fiiH power to emancipate all 
those cities that would buy their freedom. Many cities effected 
their ransom, and instituted a new order of things, on regaining 
their liberty. 

Adolphus, Duke of Saxony, succeeded to the empire, and 
Pietro del Murone to the Pontificate, with the title of Celestine. 
He had been a hermit, and was too holy to be a Pope ; so be 
abdicated the Pontificate at the end of six months, and Boni- 
face VIII. was elected. But heaven ordaining that Italy should 
one day be delivered from the yoke, both of the French and 
the Grermans, and left entirely in the hands of her own sons, 
graciously raised up the Colonni and Orsini, two powerful 
families in Rome, whose presence and authority restrained the 
ambition of the Pontiffs, and delivered Italy from tyranny at 
home, when her foreign enemies had retreated beyond the 
\ Alps. Boniface, who felt the power of the Colonni, sought their 
destruction. He excommunicated them, and then proclaim- 
ed against them a crusade ; but although this measure resulted 
in some damage to them, it brought more to the Church ; for 
those arms which had been wielded so variously in defending 
the Christian faith, lost their edge when private ambition turned 
them against Chnstians. Thus in their hot desire to gratify 
their revenge, the Pontiffs finally broke the rod of their power. 
Two of the Colonni, who were Cardinals, he degraded : and 
Sciarra, the head of that house, flying from his fury in dis- 
. guise, was taken by Catalan corsairs and forced to row in their 
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galleys like a common slave ; but being recognized at MarseUles, 
he was sent to Philip, King of France, whom Boniface had ex* 
communicated and deprived of his kingdom. 

In all open wars with the Pontifis, Phihp had been a loser, 
and often on the verge of ruin. He now resorted to stratagem, 
and feigning a reconciliation with the Pope, he privately sent 
Sciana into Italy, who airiving at Anagnia where the Pope 
was, gathered his friends in the night and made him prisoner. 
And although he was afterwards set at Uberty by the people oi 
Anagnia, his rage and mortification at the disgrace drove him 
crazy and he died mad. This Boniface instituted the first 
Jabilee in the year 1300, and made a decree that it should be 
celebrated every hundred years. 

In these times the Guelph and Ghibelline feuds brought great 
troubles upon Italy. It was abandoned by the £mperor8 and 
many States became free, while many were usurped by 
tyrants. Pope Benedict restored the house of Colonni, and 
gave his blessing to Philip, King of France. He was succeeded 
by Clement V., who, being a Frenchman, removed his court 
to France in the year 1306. 

In the meantime Charles II., King of Naples, had died, and 
left the Kingdom to his son Robert, and the empire had fallen 
to Henry of Luxemburg, who came to Rome to be crowned, 
t^ugh the Pope was not there. During his absence all 
Lombardy was in commotion, for the exiled Guelphs and 
(rhibellines had returned to their homes to conspire against each 
other. The whole province was distracted with war, which 
i^d on in spite of all the power of the £mperor. 

Leaving Lombardy, he came by the way of Grenoa to Pisa, 
^tha design of driving King Robert out of Tuscany, but faH- 
^ in his attempt he went on to Rome, where he stayed but 
& few days, for the Qrsini, with the assistance of King Robert, 
drove them back to Pisa. To be able to make war upon Tus- 
cany with greater security, and wrest the government out of 
Robert's hands, he caused it to be invaded on the other side by 
Frederick, King of Sicily. But he died just as Tuscany was 
felling into his hands, and was succeeded in the empire by 
Louis of Bavaria. 
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About this time, John XXII. was created Pope. In his 
Pontificate the Emperor waged a continual persecution against 
the Guelphs and the Church, which was vigorously defended 
by King Robert and. the Florentines. Perpetual vi^ar raged in 
Lombardy, between the Visconti and the Guelphs, and between 
Castruccio Castracani of Lucca, and the Florentines in Tuscany. 
The family of the Visconti were the founders of the Dukedom 
of Milan, which was afterwards one of the five principal 
States of Italy; we shall therefore say something of their 
former history. 

After the above-mentioned league of the Lombard cities 
against Frederick Barbarossa, Milan rose from her ruins and 
joined the confederacy, to take revenge for her desofantion. 
lliis put a stop to the Emperor's career, and restored for a 
while the church party in Lombardy. During these troubles, 
the family of the Torri were finally raised to the summit of 
power, while the authority of the Emperors had declined. 
But Frederick the Second came to Italy, and the Ghibelline fac- 
tion being reinforced by Ezelino, began to gain ground in aJl 
the cities, particularly at Milan, when the house of Visconti 
siding with that party, drove the Torri out of the city. But 
they were not long in exile ; for by an agreement between the 
Emperor and the Pope, they were restored to their country 
And when the Pope had removed his court to France, 
Henry of Luxemburg, on his way to Rome for his coronation, 
was received at Milan, by Maffeo Visconti and Guido della 
Toffe, heads of those families. 

But Maffeo determining by means of the Emperor to expel 
Guido, which he thought would not be difficult, being an 
enemy of the Imperial faction, he took advantage of the com- 
plaints of the people against the insolent behavior of the 
Germans, and privately instigated them to take up arms, and 
break the yoke of the barbarians. When his plot was mature, 
he caused a tumult to be raised by one of his confidants, and 
the whole town was in arms against the Germans. Maffeo, 
with his sons, servants and partisans, immediately seized their 
arms and ran to the Emperor, assuring him the tumult was 
raised by the Torri, who, not content to live in a pfirate eon- 
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dition at Afilan, had fomented the iniBurrectioii, to wrest the 
city out of his hands, and by flattering the Guelphs of Italy, 
ascend the Milanese throne. But they exhorted him at the 
same time to be of good courage, for they and their friends 
would defend him, whatever might be the issue. The Empe- 
ror, believing everything true Maifko had insinuated, joined his 
forces with those of the Visconti, and fell upon the Torri, who 
were scattered over the city trying to quell the disturbance. 
They massacred all who fell into their hands, and banished 
the rest, confiscating their estates. 

MafTeo Visconti thus became Prince of Milan ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Galeazzo and Azzo ; and they by Luchino and Gio- 
^^uini, the latter of whom was afterwards Archbishop of that 
city. Luchino died first, and left two sons, Bemabo and Gale- 
azzo. Galeazzo dying soon after, left one son named Gio- 
vanni Galeazzo, called Count di Yirtii, who, after the death of 
the Archbishop, treacherously murdered his uncle Bemabo, 
made himself sole prince, and was the first who took the title 
of Duke of Milan. He left two sons, Philip and Giovanni 
^^laxia Angelo, the latter of whom being killed by the peo- 
ple of Milan, the government fell into the hands of Philip, who 
left no sons, and the Dukedom was transferred from the House 
of the Visconti to that of the Sfoizas. We shall more particu- 
larly relate the history of this revolution in its proper place, 
hi the meantime we will resume our narration. 

Lodovico the Emperor now came into Italy to fortify his 
party and receive the crown. While he was at Milan, he 
^u^t a pretext for extorting money from the Milanese, by 
pretending to confirm their liberty, and threw the Visconti into 
prison. But afterwards, at the mediation of Castruccio of 
Lucca, he released them. He then marched on to Rome, and 
the more easily to disturb Italy, he made Pietro della Corvara 
4nti-pope. By means of his reputation and the power of the 
Visconti, he imagined he could humble his enemies both in 
Tuscany and Lombardy. But the death of Castruccio was the 
^ginning of his ruin. Pisa and Lucca immediately rebelled, 
and the Pisans sent the Anti-pope prisoner to the Pope in 
^Wce. The Emperor now gave up all hope of Italy, and re- 
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turned to Germany. He was hardly gone before John, King of 
Bohemia, who had been called to Italy by the GhibeUines of 
Brescia, took possession of that city and Bergamo. The Pope 
was pleased with the invasion, although he feigned the con- 
trary, and his Legate at Bologna privately favored the Bohe- 
mian, who he believed would prove an effectual obstacle to 
the Emperor's return. These events changed the condition of 
Italy ; for the Florentines and King Robert, seeing that the Le- 
gate favored the designs of the GhibeUines, declared them- 
selves enemies of all the adherents of the Legate and the King 
of Bohemia. They were joined by a laige number of Princes, 
who belonged to neither faction ; among whom were the Vis- 
couti and Scali, Philip Gronzaga of Mantua, and the houses oi 
Carrara and Este. The Pope excommunicated them all, and 
the King, being terrified at this confederacy, went home to raise 
more forces. But although he returned to Italy with a larger 
army, he still found the enterprise so difficult, he abandoned it ; 
and in spite of the importunity and anger of the Legate, leav- 
ing garrisons only in Reggio and Modena, and recommending 
Parma to tlie care of Marsilio and Pietro de Rossi, two most 
powerful men in that city, he marched back to Bohemia. 

Bologna now joined the league, and the four cities that still 
adhered to the Church, the confederates divided among them- 
selves; the Scali had Parma, the Gonzagi Reggio, the Esti 
Modena, and Lucca fell to the Florentines. But this partition 
ended in feuds and bloodshed, which were finally quelled in 
a great degree by the Venetians. 

It may seem strange that, among all the events which hap- 
pened in Italy, I have made no particular mention of the Vene- 
tians, whose Republic became more illustrious for its stability 
and power than any of the principalities of Italy. But our rea- 
sons will be understood in the sequel, when we come to speak 
of the origin and policy of the Venetian State, and show why 
she for so long a time kept aloof from the affairs of the rest of 
the Peninsula. 

Attila, King of the Huns, having laid siege to Aquileia, the 
inhabitants, after an obstinate defence, despairing of relief, fled 
with as many of their effects as they could, to some uninhabit- 
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ed rocks at the extremity of the Adriatic. The Paduans also 
seeing the fire so near them, and fearing that after Aquileia 
was taken, Attila would fall upon them, carried away all their 
most valuable goods, with their wives, children, and old men, 
leaving the young men to defend their city. The inhabitants 
of Monselice also and the neighboring hUls were filled with 
the same terror, and fled to other little islands in the same sea. 
After Aquileia was taken, and Padua, MonseUce, Yicenza, and 
Verona, sacked by Attila, the rest of the Paduans settled per- 
manently upon the marshes about Rivo Alto ; at the same time 
all the inhabitants around the province which was anciently 
called Venetia, being driven out by the same calamities, joined 
them — ^forced by necessity to leave their smiling and fertile 
homes for wild and barren rocks, destitute of every comfort of 
life. But a large population being crowded into a narrow 
space, they soon made their dwelling-place not only habitable 
but delightful, and establishing law and order, they enjoyed 
peace and security, and in a short time became powerful and 
illustrious, while all the rest of Italy was in a state of desola- 
tion. For besides the above mentioned inhabitants, multitudes 
from the cities of Lombardy, who were driven away by the 
cruelty of Clefi, King of the Lombards, fied to them for refuge. 
This new state had become so powerful when Pepin, King 
of France, undertook, at the solicitation of the Pope, to drive 
the Lombards out of Italy ; that one of the stipulations of the 
treaty between him and the Eastern Emperor provided that the 
Buke of Benevento and the Venetians should be subject to 
neither, but enjoy their liberty without molestation. Fortune 
besides had fixed their habitation among the waters, and having 
no land to draw their subsistence from, they were obliged to 
venture upon tlie sea. Their ships were sent to every port of 
the world and the merchandise of all countries flowed into 
tlieir city, which attracted strangers in great numbers to Venice. 
For many years they thought of no other dominion than what 
might serve to facilitate and extend their commerce. For this 
purpose they bought several ports in Greece and Syria. The 
French often made use of their shipping to transport their 
forces into Asia, and gave them the island of Candia in return. 
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In this manner by degrees their name became terrible on the 
aea, and so formidable in Italy, that in almost all national dis- 
putes they were made arbitrators : as it happened in the differ- 
ences that arose between the confederates abont the towns 
to be divided among them ; when the Venetians awarded Ber- 
gamo and Brescia to the Visconti. 

But their ambition increased with their power, and they firse 
seized upon Padua, Vicenza, Trevigi, and afterwards upon 
Verona, Bergamo and Brescia, besides many other cities in 
Romagna and the Kingdom of Naples. By this means they 
became so terrible not only to the Italian Princes, but sove- 
reigns on the other side of the Alps, that they entered into a 
league against them, which in one day robbed them of those 
Tast possessions, which had cost them centuries of toil and 
adventure. And though they have in our times recovered part 
of their former dominions, yet they have never regained their 
ancient power and splendor, and, like all the Italian Princes, 
they live at the mercy of others. 

Benedict XII. had in the meantime come to the Pontificate. 
Regarding Italy as lost to him, and fearing it would fall into 
the hands of Lodovico the Emperor, he resolved to court the 
friendship of all who had usurped any territories formerly 
subject to the Empire ; supposing through fear of the Emperor 
they would unite with him in the defence of Italy, he published 
a decree, confirming all the tyrants of Lombardy in the posses- 
sion of their usurped estates. But before his scheme was per- 
fected he died, and was succeeded by Clement VI. The Empe- 
ror therefore observing how liberally the Pope had disposed of 
the States of the Empire determined not to be outdone in this 
sort of generosity, and he gave away all the States which had 
been usurped from the Church, to be possessed under the Impe- 
rial authority and patronage by tjrrants who held them. 

By this donation Galeotto Malatesta and his brothers became 
Lords of Rimini, Pesaro and Fano ; Antonio da Montefeltro oi 
La Marca and of Urbino; Grentile da Varano, of Camerino; 
Guido da Polenta of Ravenna ; Sinibaldo Ordelassi of Forli and 
Cesena; Giovanni Manfredi of Faenza; Ludovico Alidosi of 
Imola ; and many more of other places ; so that of all the lands 
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belonging to the Church, few were left without a oew master ; 
the Church did uot recover from this humiliation till Alexander 
VI., who in our times has rendered vengeance to the posterity 
of her intruders by hurling them to ruin. 

When the Emperor made this concession he was at Trent, 
and declared Ms intention of coming to Italy. This was the 
occasion of fresh trouble in Lombardy, by which the Visconti 
made themselves masters of Parma. About this time Robert, 
King of Naples, died, leaving no issue but two grand-daughters, 
children of his son Charles, deceased long before. By his will 
Giovanna the elder was to inherit the crown, on condition she 
married Andrew, son of the King of Hungary, his nephew. 
The prescribed nuptials took place, but her husband died soon 
after by poison from her own hand, and she married another 
cousin, Ludovico, Prince of Taranto. Ludovico, King of Hun- 
gary, now invaded Italy, to revenge the death of his brother 
Andrew, and drove Giovanna and her husband out of the 
Kingdom. 

About this time a memorable event took place in Rome. 
Niccolo di Lorenzo, Chancellor of the capitol, turned the sena^ 
tors out of the city, and under the title of Tribune, made him- 
self head of the Roman conuu on wealth, and established its 
ancient form of government, with so much reputation for jus- 
tice and virtue, that not only the neighboring states, but all 
Italy, sent him ambassadors. The ancient provinces, seeing 
their old metropolis rising into her former splendor, began to 
lift up their heads again, and some through fear, others through 
hope, proffered their allegiance. But Rienzi, notwithstanding 
his brilliant fame, resolved to abandon the splendors of his 
office, finding he had to sustain too great a weight ; and he 
privately retired without any compulsion to the court of Charles, 
^g of Bohemia, who, by an edict of the Pope, had been 
elected emperor in opposition to Louis of Bavaria. That 
Prince, however, sent him prisoner to Rome, out of complai- 
sance to the Pontiff Not long after, Francesco Baironcegli, in 
imitation of Niccolo, seized upon the tribuneship, and expelled 
the senators from the city. The Pope, as the readiest way of 
suppressing him, set Niccolo at liberty, sent him to Rome, and 

3» 
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him in the tribtineship. He now resumed the gov- 
ernment and put Francesco to death. But the Colonni became 
his enemies, and not long after he underwent the same fate» 
and the senators were restored to their dignity. 

The King of Hungary had, in the meantime, deposed Queen 
Giovanna, and returned to his own kingdom. But the Pope, 
who chose rather the Queen than the King for a neighbor, 
restored to her the Kingdom, on condition her husband, 
Louis, would renounce the title of King for that of Prince of 
Taranto. 

Fifty years had now passed after the institution of the cen- 
tennial jubilee by Pope Boniface VIIL, and the Pontiff ordained 
it to be celebrated every fifty years. The Romans, in gratitude 
for the benefaction, consented he should send four Cardinals 
to reform their city, and create as many senators as he pleased. 
He again' declared Louis of Taranto King of Naples ; and 
Queen Giovanna, in return for the favor, gave Avignon, her 
patrimony, to the Church. 

Luchino Visconti had died, leaving Giovanni, Archbishop of 
Milan, sole lord of that city. His wars upon Tuscany and 
the neighboring states brought him to the summit of power. 
On his decease the government fell to his two nephews, Ber- 
uabo and Galeazzo ; but Galeazzo died soon after, and left a 
son, Giovanni Galeazzo, who divided the state with Bemabo. 

Charles, King of Bohemia, became Emperor, and Innocent 
VI. Pope. The latter sent Cardinal Egidio, a Spaniard, into 
Italy, who retrieved the reputation of the Church, not only in 
Romagna and Rome, but throughout all Italy. He recovered 
Bologna, which had been usurped by the Archbishop of Milan, 
and forced the Romans to receive every year a foreign senator 
from the Pope. He made an honorable accommodation with 
the Visconti. He routed and took prisoner one John Aguto, 
an Englishman, who had invaded Tuscany with four thousand 
Englishmen, to aid the Ghibellines. When Urban V. came to 
the Pontificate, these ecclesiastical victories induced him to visit 
Italy and Rome. Charles, the Emperor, came to meet him at 
that city : but after a few months he retiumed to his kingdom, 
and the Pope went back to Avignon. 
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Gxegory XL succeeded Uiban, and Cardinal figidio being 
dead, Italy was again plunged into her former tronbles by a 
general confederacy against the Yisconti. The Pope therefoie 
sent a Legate into Italy with six thousand Bretons, and sub* 
sequently came (A. D. 1376) in person, with his court, to Rome, 
after it had been established in France for 71 years. On the 
death of this Pontiff, Urban YI. became Pope. But soon after, 
imder the pretext of an unfair election, Clement YII. was 
chosen Pontiii by ten of the Cardinals at Fondi. The Genoese, 
ia the meantime, after living many years under the government 
of the Yisconti, cast off their allegiance, and along and bloody 
war arose between them and the Yenetians about the island 
of Tenedos, which filially involved all Italy in hostilities. In 
these wars the Genoese first introduced the use of cannon, 
wMch had been lately invented by the Germans. The Genoese 
levelled a heavy blow against their enemy. They were victo* 
lious in the beginning of the war, and maintained Yenice in 
a state of blockade for many months, but the Yenetians 
somewhat retrieved their fortunes in the end, and an honorable 
peace was negotiated between them, by the mediation of the 
Pope. 

In the year 1381 (as we have already said), a schism had 
broken out in the Church, in which Queen Giovanna took part 
with the AntL-pope. Pope Urban confided an invasion of her 
Jungdom to Carlo Durazzo, a descendant of the royal house of 
Naples, who soon possessed himself of the State, and she fled 
to France. This so emraged the French King, that he sent 
Louis of Anjou into Italy to reinstate the Queen, drive Urban 
from Rome, and restore the Anti-pope. But Lewis died before 
the work was done, and his army dispersed and returned to 
France. The Pdutiff then went to Naples, where he threw nine 
Cardinals into prison for having sided with France and the 
Anti-pope. He became indignant against the king for refusing 
to make one of his nephews Prince of Capua : but concealing 
his resentment, he requested leave to reside at Nocera, where 
he fortified himself and prepared to rob him of his kingdom. 
But the King marched against him and the Pope fled to Genoa, 
where he put to death the Cardinals he had in prison. Ha 



ItiW returned tp Booie, and cieated tweiily*miie new Candi- 
vala, to etieii0then his party. Caik>, King of Napftee, weat 
to Hungary, wliere he was proclaimed King»and died sckmi 
After, leaving his wife at Naples, with his two children, 
liaiiifflftuft and Giovanna. 

In the meantime, Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti had killed 
Bemabo his uncle, and seized the State of Milan ; and not 
satisfied with having become Duke of all Lombardy, meditated 
the conquest of Tuscany. But just as victory seemed to be 
waiting for one more stroke, which would have given him the 
crown of Italy, he died. Urban VI. was succeeded by Boni- 
face IX. Clement VII. , the Anti-pope, likewise died at Avignon, 
and Benedict XIII. was elected. 

All this while Italy was filled with foreign soldiers, Eng- 
lish, Germans and Bretons ; some of them brought in by those 
princes who had at different times invaded Italy, and othears 
sent by the Popes when they resided at Avignon. These 
wete the soldiers with whom the Italian princes had for the 
most part prosecuted their wars, till Ludovico da Conto, a 
native of Romagna, organized a company of Italians called 
the St. George's band, whose valor and discipline soon trans- 
ferred the laurels of heroism from foreign to Italian soldiers, 
who were afterwards used generally by the princes of Italy. 
Some differences between the Pope and the Romans caused 
him to remove to Scesi, where he continued till the Jubilee 
in 1400, when the Romans invited him back for the benefit 
of their city, consenting he should have the annual nomi- 
nation of a foreign Senator, and be allowed to fortify the 
oastle of St. Ang^o. On these conditions he returned, and to 
enrich the Church, he ordained that every benefice, on a 
vacancy^ diould pay the first year's income to the ecclesiastical 
Chamber. 

Alter the death of Giovanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, who 
left two sons, Giovanni Maria Angelo and Philip, that state 
was again divided into numerous factions. In the troubles 
which ensued, Giovanni Maria was killed, and Philip for some 
tjime kept prisoner in the castle of Pavia, from whence he at 
last made his escape by the favor and assistance of the gov* 
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«raor. Amongst otfaeis who seized upon cities fonneiijr 
bekmgiog to his father was Gugliehno della Scala, who in his 
banishment had fled to Fianoisoo da Canaza, Lord of Padua» 
by whose aid he recovered the state oi Verona. Bnt he did 
not possess it long, for Francisco caused him to be poisoned 
and assumed the government of it himself. 

The inhabitants of Yicenza, who till then had lived quietly 
and securely under the protection oi the Visconti, becoming 
jealous of the power of the lord of Padua, yielded themselves 
np to the Venetians, who, at their instigation, made war upon 
bim, and first robbed him of Verona, and afterwaids of 
Padua. 

About this time Pope Boniface died, and was succeeded by 
Innocent VII., from whom the people of Rome petitioned the 
lesdtution of their forts, and the confirmation of their libefty. 
But their petition was rejected, and they called in Ladislaus, 
^ing of Naples, to their assistance. Their diiieFences, however, 
were afterwards accommodated, and the Pope, who, for fear of 
the pec^le, had fled to Viterbo, where he created his nephew 
liUdovico, Cotoit della Marca, now came back to Rome, and 
800Q after died. Gregory XII. succeeded to the Pontificate 
under the ol^igation of resi^odng it whenever the Anti-pope 
should do the same. The Cardinals now used all their exer* 
lions to reunite the Church, and Benedict, the Anti-pope* came 
to Porto Veneri, and Gregory to Lucca, where many expedients 
were proposed, but nothing concluded. The Cardinals, of either 
side, then deserted them both, and Benedict retired to Spain» 
and Gregory to Rimini. The Cardinals were persuaded by 
Baldassare Cossa, Cardinal, and Legate of Bologna, to summon 
a Council at Pisa, where they elected Alexander V. who imme* 
diately excommunicated King Ladishuis, transfeired his King- 
dom to Louis of Anjou, and together with the Florentines, 
Genoese, Venetians, and Baldassare Cossa, the Legate, fell upon 
bim and drove him out of Rome. But Alexander died in the 
fury of the campaign, and Cossa, the Legate, became Pontiff* 
under the name of John XXilL He left Bologna, where he had 

been elected, and went to Rome to jcmu Lcmis of Aujou, who 

bad gone there with an army of Provencals* and they marched 



against Ladislaus and defeated him. But through the bad 
management of their commanders they could not pursue tlieir 
victory. Ladislans soon rallied his forces and recovered Rome, 
driving the Pope back to Bologna, and Louis into Provence. 
The Pope now busied himself in contriving new means to 
reduce the power of Ladislaus. He caused Sigismund, King^ of 
Hungary, to be elected Emperor, invited him into Italy, and 
had an interview with him at Mantua, where it was decided 
that a general council should be assembled to unite the Church, 
and concentrate her power upon her enemies. 

There were now three Popes fighting for the chair at the 
same time — Gregory, Benedict, and John ; and their quarrels 
enfeebled and disgraced the Church. Much against the wishes 
of Pope John, Constance, a city in Germany, was appointed for 
the meeting of the council, and although the death of Ladislans 
had removed the principal motive of the Pope in having 
recourse to a council, yet he could not now get rid of attending 
it. However, in a few months after his arrival at Constance, 
he became sensible of his error when too late to correct it, and 
tried to escape, but he was taken, imprisoned, and forced to 
resign the Pontificate. Gregory, one of the Anti-popes, also 
formally renounced his pretensions ; but Benedict obstinately 
refused, and was condemned as a heretic. Being at last, how- 
ever, utterly abandoned by his Cardinals, he also resigned, and 
the council chose Otho of the house of Colonni, who took the 
name of Martin V. Thus was the Church finally united and 
delivered firom the struggles of rival Pontifis, which had 
lacerated her for forty years.. 

At this period, Philip Visconti, as we have said, was shut up 
in the castle of Pavia. But Fazino Cane, who, during- the 
troubles in Lombardy, had become Lord of Vercelli, Alexandria, 
Novara, and Tortona, and amassed great wealth, died without 
children, and left his wife Beatrice heir to his possessions, 
enjoining his friends to effect her marriage with Philip. 
This union took place, and by it Philip became so powerful 
he recovered Milan and all the Lombard State. But he was 
an ungratefiii man, as princes almost always are, and he 
accused his wife Beatrice of adultery, and put her to death. He 
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WM now grown so powerful he began to think of making war 
upon Tuscany, to execute the designs of his father, Giovanni 
Galeazzo. Ladislaus, King of Naples, had at his death not only 
left his kingdom to his sister Giovanna, but a formidable anny, 
commanded by the best generals in Italy, the chief of whom 
was Sforza of Contignuola, who had won the fame of a great 
military chieftain. To clear herself of the suspicion of being 
too intimate w^ith Pandolphello, whom she had educated, she 
married Giacapo della Marcia, a Frenchman of royal blood, 
with the condition he should content himself with the title of 
Pxince of Taranto, and leave to her the honor and government 
of the Kingdom. But on his arrival at Naples, the army pro- 
claimed him King, which brought on serious quarrels between 
him and the Queen, sometimes one and sometimes the other 
having the advantage. At last, however, the Queen established 
herself in the government, and became a bitter enemy of the 
Pontiff. Sforza, endeavored by reducing her to extremities, to 
force her into a compliance with his own terms, and he threw 
up his commission. Finding herself thus reduced to depend- 
ence at a single stroke, and having no other remedy, she had 
recourse to Alphonso, King of Arragon and Sicily, whom she 
^opted for her son, and put Braccio da Montone at the head 
of her anny. As a general he was hardly inferior to Sforza, 
uid was hated by the Pope, for having usurped Perugia and 
several other towns of the Church. After this she concluded a 
peace with the Pope ; but Alphonso, feariiig she would serve 
him as she had done her husband, secretly endeavored to 
become master of the fortresses, but she surpassed him in 
Bubtlety, defeated his design, and fortified herself in the citadel 
of Naples. 

These mutual jealousies at last came to an open rupture, and 
the Queen, by the assistance of Sforza, who had returned to 
h$r service, overcame Alphonso, expelled hun from Naples, 
discarded him for ever, and adopted Louis of Anjon. This 
gave rise to a new war between Braccio of Alphonso's party, 
and Sforza, who favored the Queen. During this war, Sforza 
Was drowned in passing the river Piscara, and the Queen, once 
more left defenceless, would have been driven out of her 
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loin, had she not been assisted by Philip Yiscond, Duke 
of Milan, who forced Alphonso to fly to Arragon. But Braccio, 
undaunted by the loss of Alphonso, still made war upon, tlie 
Queen, and laid siege to Aquila. The Pope, auguring no ^ood 
to the Church from the rising power of Braccio, took Franciscso, 
son of Sforza, into his pay. He marched to the reUef of Aquila, 
routed his forces, and killed Braccio in battle. Otho, his son, 
was now all that remained of Braccio's party. The Pope took 
from him Perugia, leaving him only the small State of Montone. 
But he also was killed shortly after in Romagna, fighting for 
the Florentines; so that of all who had fought under the 
banners of Braccio, Niocolo Piccinino was the most illustrious. 

We have thus brought down our narrative almost to tlie 
times we proposed ; and as the rest of that period contains 
nothing worthy of record but the war the Florentines and 
Venetians carried on against Philip, Duke of Alilan, which will 
be related when we come to speak more particularly of 
Florence, we shall proceed no further than to give a short 
sketch of the boundaries of the dominions of the princes and 
the military chieftains of Italy, at the period to which "we 
have anived. 

Among the principal States, Queen Giovanna the Second 
held the Kingdom of Naples, of Marca, the Patrimony and 
Bomagna. Several towns in these States were subject to the 
Church, and others governed by vicars or tyrants who had 
usurped them ; as Ferrara, Modena, and Reggio, by the family 
of Este ; Faensa by the Manfiredi ; Imola by the Alidosi ; Forli 
by the Qrdelafli ; Rimini, and Pesaro, by the Malatesti ; and 
Camerino by the House of Varano. Lombardy was divided 
between Duke Philip and the Venetians, for all those who had 
had private principalities in that State were extinct, except the 
House of Gonzaga, who still remained lords of Mantua. The 
greater part of Tuscany was subject to the Florentines ; Lucca 
and Siena, alone, lived under their own laws; the fonner 
governed by the Guinigi, the latter entirely free. The Genoese 
bemg sometimes free, and sometimes subject to the French, or 
the Visccmti, lived by themselves, and were reckoned among 
the more inconsiderable States in Italy. All these Prinees wen 
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desticate of native troops, and dependent upon mercenary 
soldiers to protect their States. Duke Philip shut himself up in 
his palace, and left all military afiaiis to be conducted by com- 
missaries. The Venetians, after getting foothold upon the main 
land, hung up the arms which had made them so formidable 
at sea ; and like the rest of the Italian States, gave the command 
of their armies to foreigners. The Pope, as a spiritual Prince, 
could not very well put on the helmet, and the Sovereign of 
Naples was a woman who could not take the field. They 
were therefore both forced by necessity to do what others had 
done from choice. The nobility of Florence had been extin- 
guished by civil wars, and their Republic was administered by 
men who had been trained to commerce, and the Florentines 
were in like manner obhged to follow the guidance and fortunes 
of foreigners. 

The arms of Italy were thus thrown into the hands of petty 
princes, or needy adventurers, — the former insensible to any 
loftier ambition than to hve more splendid or more secure ; and 
the latter, bred to the profession of arms from their youtli, and 
consequently unable to turn their hands to any other employ- 
ment, sought their fortunes on the field of battle. The most 
eminent of these were, Carmignola, Francesco Sforza, Nic- 
colo Piccinino, pupil of Braccio, Agnolo della Pergola, Lo- 
renzo and Micheletto Attenduli, Tartaglia, Giacopaccio, Cec- 
coUno da Perugia, Niccolo da Tolentino, Guide Torello, An- 
tonio del Ponte ad Era, with many others. And besides, the 
princes we had before mentioned, with the barons of Rome, 
the Orsini, the Colonni, and many other lords and gentlemen 
of Naples and Lombardy, who, having no trade but war, had 
formed a combination among themselves, and reduced it to so 
perfect and dexterously managed a system, that when two 
states went to war, they were both sure to be losers in the end. 
By such means the profession of arms at last became so con- 
temptible, that any common captain, who had but the shadow 
of ancient valor left, would have held these men in derision, 
who were then so stupidly admired and idolized by all Italy. 
The exploits of these lazy princes and their contemptible 
commanders, will be the burden of my History. But before I 
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proceed any ftiither, I must fulfil my promise, and give the 
origin of Florence, that the reader may more clearly under- 
stand the state of the city in those times, and by what means 
she rose into splendor, in the midst of the troubles which dis- 
tracted Italy for the space of a thousand years. 



BOOK II 



SUMMARY . 

Custom of ancient Republics to found Colonies. — Their advantages. 
— Origin of the name and city of Florence. — Destroyed by Toti- 
la and rebuilt by Charlemagne. — The Florentines take Fiesole 
— ^First intestine division in Florence occasioned by Buondel- 
monte, who had betrothed himself to a daughter of the House 
of the Amidei, and afterwards married a Donati (1215). — Buon- 
delmonte killed. — Factions and violent disturbances in the city. 
Frederick II. of Suabia favors the Uberti. — The Buondelmonti 
side with the Church. — These factions assume the names of 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. — Guelphs expelled from Florence. — 
After the death of Frederick, come to a peace with the Ghibel- 
lines and return to their country (1250). — Florence divided in 
Sestieri. — Captain of the People and the Podesta taken from 
foreigners. — Gonfalonieri. — Prosperity of Florence under the 
New Grovemment. — ^New conspiracies of the Ghibellines. — Ex- 
iled from Florence. — Guelphs routed at the Battle of Arbia, by 
the army of Manfred, King of Naples (1260). — Council of Ghi- 
bellines at £mpoli. — Pope Clement lY. favors the exiled 
Guelphs, who increase in power by the aid of Charles of An- 
jou. — Ghibellines take new measures to win popularity with 
the people of Florence. — City divided into twelve Arts — seven 
greater and five less — each Art has Magistrates and an Ensign. 
— Expulsion of Guido Novello, Vicar of Manfred. — Guelphs 
return to Florence and re-organize the Government. — Gregory 
X. attempts the restoration of the Ghibellines to Florence. — Ef- 
forts of Nicolo III. to undermine the power of Charles of An- 
jou. — ^Tatius, the Pope's Legate, restores the Ghibellines to 
Florence. — Election of three Priori, and afterwards six for the 
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Gorenunent of the Republic (1280). — Battle of Campaldino 
(1289). — Creation of the Gronfalonieri of Justice, with a thou- 
sand men under twenty Ensigns (1293). — Gian della Bella re- 
-forms the State in faror of the people. — ^His quarrels Airith 
O>rso Donati. — ^Tumults between the Nobles and the people. — 
Change of the O)nstitution. — ^Amolfo di Lapo builds the Palace 
of the Signiory and the public Prisons. — ^New disturbances be- 
tween the Cerchi and the Donati. — Origin of the Bianca and 
Nera factions in Pistoia. — Ck)r80 heads the Nera faction in 
Florence and Vieri di Cerchi the Bianca. — Interdict of the 
Pope's Legate. — ^The Donati and others of the Nera party 
exiled with the adrice of Dante Alighieri. — ^Their appeal to 
the Pope, who sends Charles of Valois to Florence. — ^Under his 
protection the Donati return, and the Cerchi fly. — £xile of 
Dante, with the Bianca faction (1302). — Indomitable pride of 
Corso Donati, who is accused and condemned. — Resists the 
sentence with arms in his hands. — Taken near San Salsi, and 
killed. — ^Ineffectual siege of Florence, of Henry di Luxem- 
burg, who afterwards dies at Buonconvento (1312). — ^Flo- 
rence places itself for five years under the Government of Ro- 
bert, King of Naples. — ^Rebellion against the Government of 
the King. — Election of Bargello. — Laudo d'Agkbbio, who is 
expelled for his barbarity and tyranny. — War of the Flo- 
rentines against the Lucchesi under (}astruccio C!astracani. — 
Graultier, Duke of Athens, comes to Florence to rule the City, 
in the name of Charles, Duke of Calabria. — ^New /Revolution 
in the State. — Institution of Councils. — One of three hundred 
of Plebeians, the other of two hundred and fifty Noblemen and 
Commons — the first called Council of the People, the second. 
Council of the Comune. — Discovery and suppression of the 
Conspiracy of the Bardi and the Frescobaldi. — ^Lucca pur- 
chased by the Florentines, and taken by the Pisans. — Duke of 
Athens proclaimed Prince for life, by the populace (1342). — 
His fall (1343). — ^Revolt of a number of towns and cities from 
the Florentine dominion. — Florence recovers her supremacy by 
wise negotiation. — The City divided into districts with three 
Signori for each — eight Councillors, created in the place of 
twelve Buonuomini — four from the Plebeians and four from the 
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Nobility. — Collisions between the two claiNMS. — ^The HMm 
expelled from the Palace and sappressed. — ^The people take the 
Goremment into their own hands. — ^Distarbance excited by 
Andrea Strozzi in favor of the Nobles. — ^After a long straggle, 
the Nobles are efiectually humbled » and broken down.— Refonn 
in the State. — Classification of the people into the powerful, 
the middle, and the low classes. — ^Two Signori chosen from 
the first, three from the second, and three from the last — ^the 
Gonfalonier alternately from each. — ^Terrible pestilence in Flo- 
rence, described by Boccaccio (1348). 

Among other lofty and noble enterprises of ancient repub- 
lics and kingdoms, no longer prosecuted in our times, was the 
founding of colonies and cities, as often as an opportunity 
arose. Nor is anything more worthy of a good Prince, or a 
well regulated commonwealth, or more advantageous to a 
province, than the establishment of such communities, where 
men may cluster together for mutual aid in agriculture or de- 
fence. This was easily accomplished by the ancients, who 
were accustomed to send new inhabitants to settle conquered 
or unpeopled countries. 

These settlements were called colonies, and they not only 
brought new states into existence, but fastened the victor^ 
hold upon the conquered territory; filled unpeopled districts 
with inhabitants, and wisely distributed the surplus home 
population throughout the provinces. The colonists being bet- 
ter provided with the comforts of life, increased rapidly in their 
numbers, and were better prepared to make invasion and with- 
stand attack. 

But this policy has disappeared with the virtue of ancient 
states, and colonies have become feeble, or gone to ruin. Few 
this order alone makes empires secure, and enables them to 
maintain with prosperity an abundant population. It imparts 
security : for a colony planted by a Prince in a country newly 
conquered, serves as a garrison, to hold the natives in subjec- 
tion. And besides, without this, no province can maintain a 
sHfplus population, nor preserve a just distribution of the peo- 
ple t for as all parts of it cannot be equally fertile or healthful. 
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popnlation will abound in the former, and diminish in the lat- 
ter districts, and without some means of drawing it off from 
the one, and supplying it iu the other, that province must soon 
be ruined. Without inhabitants, one portion becomes a desert, 
and the other, by being too crowded, is impoverished. Nature 
will not correct these evils, and we must have recourse to art 
and industry. Unhealthy countries soon become salubrious, 
by being rapidly settled ; the earth is purified by tillage, and 
the air by their fires, which nature alone never could have 
effected. 

This is demonstrated by the history of Venice, which \>iras 
built on marshy and unhealthy ground, but its rapid settlement 
soon remedied this defect. The malaria of Pisa kept it thinly 
populated, till the Ligurians, driven out of their territories by 
the Saracens, flocked thither in such numbers, it soon became 
populous and powerful. But since the founding of colonies 
has almost ceased, new conquests are less easily maintained, 
unpeopled regions are never filled, nor those too crowded, dis- 
burthened. Hence, many parts of the world, and particularly 
Italy, are now become deserts in comparison with former 
ages. And all this, because Princes have no longer any thirst 
Tor true glory, nor commonwealths any appreciation of their 
own interests. 

In those ancient times, when, by means of colonies, new^ 
cities were often founded and others made powerful, we trace 
the origin of the city of Florence. It had its beginning from 
Fiesole, and was augmented by colonies. Dante and Giovanni 
Yillani have demonstrated that the city of Fiesole, situated on 
tlie summit of a hill, marked out a plot of ground upon the 
plain that lies between the skirts of that hill and the river Amo, 
for the convenience of merchants, that their goods might be 
transported thither with less difficulty, and their markets be 
more frequented. These merchants, we suppose, first built 
warehouses in that place for stowing their goods with greater 
convenience, and iu course of time it became a permanent 
settlement. 

When the Romans by the destruction of Carthage had secured 
Italy from foreign invasion, this place began rapidly to multi- 
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ply ; for men never encounter difficulties triumphantly unlese 
compelled by absolute necessity, and although the terrors of 
war may force them for a while to take shelter in rugged and 
inaccessible places, yet, when the danger is over, comfort and 
convenience allure them back again to more habitable and 
commodions dwellings. The security therefore established in 
Italy by the reputation of the Roman Republic, might have 
been th^ reason of this place increasing so rapidly from so 
small a beginning, that it soon became a walled town, under 
the name of Villa Amina. 

After this came on the civil wars in Rome between Manns 

and Sylla, and subsequently between Caesar and Pompey, and 

then followed the quarrels of the assassins of Csesar and those 

who undertook to revenge his death. Colonies were first sent 

to Fiesole by Sylla, and after him by the three Roman citizens, 

who, after the vindication of CsBsar, divided the empire. AlU 

or at least the greater part of these colonists, settled in a plain 

not far from the new town, and by this addition the place 

became so distinguished for its architecture, population, and 

civil government^ it was reckoned among the cities of Italy. 

There are various opinions in regard to the derivation of the 

name of Florence. Some suppose it was so called from 

Florino, one of the chiefs of the colony. Others say it was 

not called Florentia, but Fluentia at first, from its being founded 

on the stream of the Amo, and they adduce the testimony of 

Pliny, who says, " The Fluentines are seated on the banks of 

the Amo." But they may have fallen into an error, for Pliny 

was speaking of the situation, not the name of the Florentines ; 

besides Fluentini is most probably a corruption of the text, 

since Frontinus and Tacitus, who were nearly contemporary 

with Pliny, call the town Florentia, and the people Florentines, 

and in the time of Tiberius they were governed by the same 

laws as the rest of the cities in Italy. Tacitus tells us that 

Florentine deputies came to petition the emperor not to suffer 

the river Chiane to be turned upon their territory, and it is 

absurd to suppose the city had two names at the same 

time. 

It is my opinion, therefore, whatever may have been the 
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origin of the name, that it was always called Florenfm. I 
was founded under the Roman Empire, and began to be men 
tioned in history in the time of the first Emperors. When th^ 
Empire was overrun by barbarians, Totila, King of the Ostro^ 
goths, demolished Florence. Two hundred years after, it "wni 
rebuilt by Charlemagne, and till the year 1215, it followed th^ 
fortune of those who bore sway in Italy ; for during that perio<i 
it was governed first by the posterity of Charlemagne* after 
wards by the Berengari, and finally by the German Emperors, 
as we have already shown in the first book. 

In those times the Florentines being under the dominion of 
foreignen., could not extend their power or perform anything 
worthy of relation. Nevertheless, in the year 1010, on St, 
Romulus* day, which the Fiesolans observed as a solemn 
festival, they destroyed Fiesole, either through the connivance 
of the Emperors, or during the interval of the death of one of 
them and the election of another, when they were left in 
greater liberty. But afterwards, when the dominion of the 
Pontiffs began to extend itself over Italy, and the power of the 
German Emperors to decline, all the towns of the peninsula 
began to despise the authority of princes and assume the right 
of self-government; so that in the year 1080, Italy was divided 
between the Empire of Henry III. and the Church. 

The Florentines, however, always submitted to the con- 
queror, and seeking only their own preservation, kept them- 
selves united till the year 1216. But as the later diseases make 
their approach in the human system, the more dangerons and 
mortal they commonly are, so the longer Florence escaped the 
paroxysms of faction that lacerated Italy, the more fatal they 
proved when they at last came upon her. The cause of its 
fijrst division is well known, having been related by Dante, 
and several other writers; however, I shall give a short 
account of it. 

The Buondelmonti and the Uberti had for a long time been 
the most powerftil families in Florence, and they were 
succeeded by the Amadei and the Donati. In the family of 
the Donati there was a very rich widow, who had a daughter 
of remarkable beauty. Wste had designed to marry her 
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daugfater to Messer Buondelmonte, a young cavalier, who was 
the head of his house; but either through neghgence, or 
because she thought there was time enough, she had yet 
commamcated her intention to no one, and before she was 
aware of it young Buondehnonte had contracted an engage- 
ment with one of the house of Amadei. She was deeply 
enraged, but she hoped with her dau^ter's beauty to be able 
to destroy these nuptials before they took place. Seeing 
Buondehnonte approaching her house one day, she descended 
to the door with her daughter, and thus ssduted him as he 
passed: 

" I am really very happy that you are going to be married, 
although I had reserved my daughter for you," and opening 
the door she presented her. The cavalier was struck with her 
extraordinary beauty, and her family and fortune not being 
inferior to that of the lady to whom he was engaged, he 
became so enamored, that without reflecting upon his 
^ng^Lgement, or the baseness of breaking it, or the evil conse- 
quences that might follow, he replied : 

** Since you have reserved her for me, I should be very 
ungrateful to reject such an offer, when it is not yet too late,** 
and the nuptials were celebrated inunediateJy. 

When the matter became public, it so enraged the Amadei 
and Uberti families, the near relatives of the Donati, that, 
after consulting together with their friends, they resolved, 
the insult could not be honorably submitted to, or sufficiently 
atoned for, but by the death of young Buondehnonte ; and 
although some deprecated the evil consequences it might give 
rise to, yet Mosca Lamberti overruled their scruples. ** Those.*' 
said he, " who consider everything, never conclude upon 
anything," and he added the old proverb, ** Co8af<Uta capo ha/* 
'* when a thing is once done, there is an end of it.'* The 
murder was committed to Mosca, to Stiatta Uberti* to 
Lambertttccio Amadei, and to Oderigo Fifanti. Accordingly, 
on the morning of Easter day, they shut themselves up in 
the houses of the Amadei, between the Ponte Vecchio and 
Santo Stefiano ; and Buondehnonte, thinking the insult would 
be as easily foigotten as the match had been broken oft 

PART I. 4 
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rode by on a white hone, to croes the bridge. The a s cagg in n 
fell upon him ui the foot of the bridge, and killed him under 
the statue of Mjure. 

Hue murder divided the whole city 9 one pert aiding with; 
the Buondelmonti, the rest with the Uberti; and as both the 
lamilitM were powerful in alliancea* castles and adherents, 
thejr fought for many years, without either becoming victo- 
rious. Their animosities were* however, composed, at 
intervalSy although they could not be utterly extinguished by 
a lasting recenciliation. The most trivial circumstances again 
uiflamed their quarrels, and intervals of peace were shortly 
followed by iresh hostilities. 

These distiirbances continued to affect Florence till the 
reign of Frederick the Second. This monarch, who was also 
Kiijg of Naples, endeavored to fortify himself agaioet the 
Church, ^nd establish his dominion more firmly over Tuecaoyt 
by winning the Uberti and their party to his side ; and they 
ware enabled* by his assistance, to effect the exile of the 
Buondelmonti from Florence. 

Thus our ciity, with all the rest of Italy, was for a long time 
divided into Guelphs and Ghibellines. It may be well to 
relate what families adhered to either party. Those that 
followed the Gjuelphs were the Buondehnonti, Nerii, Rossi, 
Frescobaldi, Mozzi, Bardi, Puki, Gberardini, Foiabosdii, 
Bagnesi, Ouidalotti, Sacchetti, Manieri, Lucardesi, Chiacomon- 
tesi, Ckmipiobbeai, Cavalcanti, Giandonati, Giaofigliazzi, Scali, 
Gualterotti, Importuni, Bostichi, Tomaquinci, Vecchietti, To- 
singhi, Arrigucci, Agli, Sizii, Adimari, Visdomini, Donati, 
Pa^zi, Delia Bella. Ardinghi. Tedaldi, and CcrchL 

l^ose jthat took part with the Ghibellines were the Uberti, 
MannelU. Ubnachi, Fifanti, Amadei, lufangati, Makspini, 
Seolari, Guidi, GaUi, Cappiardi. Lamberti, Soldanieri, Cipriani, 
Tosphi, Amieri. Palermiai, Migliorelli, Pigli, Barucci, Gattani, 
AgQtanti> Brunelleschi, Caponsaochi, £lisei, Abati, Tcdakini, 
Guio^hi, and Galigai. 

Besi^ ^se noble families, great numbeis of the common 
people i<;Hned themselves to eithejr side, so that the quanel 
at last divided nearly the entice city. 
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Xbe Giniphs being tfans loxced cmt of tiie city, vetixed 
highor 1^ the Tale oi tiie Amo, wliase.mott of their eliOQg 
places Jay,«addeleiided themeelvee as well as they oould against 
the forces of their enemies. Bat when Frederick died, those 
vlio in Floienee had eepoosed neitlier side, and consequently 
^ mcve influence over the people, thinking it better to 
lunte the city, than, by perpetuating the division, efkct its 
rain, at last prevailed iq>on the Ouelphs to forget the injuries 
they had suffered, and return ; and the Ghibellines to lay 
aside th^ animosities, and receive them. Having effected 
tbis muon, they thought it tame to recover their liberty, and 
provide for their common defence, before the new Emperor 
^ consolidated his power. With this view, they divided 
^e city into six parts, and chose twelve citizens, two to 
govern each ward, with the title of Anziani, to be changed 
e?ery year. To remove all cause of discontent that might 
vise in the execution of justice, they elected two foreign 
^11^68, one called the Captain of the People, and the other 
the Podesta, to decide all civil and criminal cases. And as 
^ constitution can be lasting which cannot call to its aid 
efficient executive power, they organized twenty companieB 
^ the city, and seventy-six tluroughout the rest of the State, 
ia whicdi all the youth were enrolled, and obliged to be ready 
vmed under their respective colors, whenever they were 
j ordered out by the Captain, or Anziani. 

Their colors varied with their arms, some using cross-bows, 
I ^d others swords and targets. Their ensigns were every 
[ year transferred, with great solemnity, to new men : and new 
' officers were appointed on the day of Pentecost, to the supreme 
command. To give majesty to their soldiery, and a centre to 
1 which each one repuls^ in battle might fly for shelter, and 
I ^aia charge the enemy, they ordered a grand car, drawn to 
the field by two oxen in red trappings, from which a red 
^^ white standard was ujofurled. Whenever the army was 
drawn out, this car was brought into the Mercato Nuovo, and, 
with solemn pomp, delivered to the Captains of the People. 
To rwder their military expeditions still more solemn, they 
had a great bell, called Martinella, which was rung ios a 
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month contmnally before they took the field, that die enemy 
might have time to provide for their defence. Soch was the 
virtue of those men, and so lofty the magnanimity of their 
souls, they regarded an attack upon an enemy, without a 
warning, with the most sovereign contempt, although such 
tricks are esteemed honorable and praiseworthy in the military 
code of our times. This bell they also carried with them, in 
the march of their armies, and it served as a signal for posting 
guards and regulating all the movements of the camp. 

By such discipline in their civil and military affiurs, the 
Florentines laid Uie foundation of their liberty ; and the strength 
and authority they shortly acquired seems incredible; for 
their city not only became the capital of Tuscany, but was 
reckoned among Uie chief of Italy ; and had it not been for her 
intestine feuds, no limits could have been fixed to her future 
grandeur. During the ten years this form of government lasted, 
the Florentines forced Pistoia, Arezzo and Siena, to enter into 
a confederacy with them ; and when they came back with their 
victorious army from the latter city, they took Volterra, demo- 
lished several castles, and brought the inhabitants to Florence. 
All these expeditions were conducted under the auspices of 
the Guelphs, who in power far surpassed the Ghlbelline party, 
who had borne themselves so haughtily while they held sway, 
during the reign of Frederick, that they had become odious to 
the people. And besides, the cause of the Church was more 
warmly espoused by the citizens, who hoped to be able, by 
her aid, to preserve their liberty, which they believed the Em- 
peror ready to sacrifice to his ambition. 

The Ghibellines in the meantime could not be quiet, so long 
as they saw their power humbled, and they waited only for a 
favorable opportunity to seize upon the government. Man- 
fired, the son of Frederick, had established himself upon the 
throne of Naples, and greatly weakened the power of the 
Church ; and they accordingly entered into a private conspi- 
racy with him for the recovery of their authority, but they 
were detected by the Anziani, who immediately summoned 
the Uberti to appear before them. But instead of obeying, they 
took up arms and fortified themselves in their houses. This 
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conduct so incensed the people, that they aimed themselvest 
and by the help of the Guelphs forced them» with all the Ghi- 
belline party, to abandon Florence and retire to Siena. They 
now appealed for aid to Manfred, King of Naples, who sent a 
strong force to their relief. The Guelphs were defeated by the 
King's forces through the skilful management of Farinata 
Uberti, upon the banks of the river Arbia, with such slaughter 
that those who escaped from the fatal day, gave up their city 
for lost and fled to Lucca. Manfred had given the command 
of his army sent to the Ghibellines, to Count Giordano, a sol- 
dier of no small reputation in those times. 

After this victory Giordano advanced with the Ghibellines to 
Florence, and reduced the city to the authority of Manfred, 
deposed the magistrates, and blotted out every vestige of their 
former liberty. This unmeasured severity inflamed the peo- 
ple to such a degree, that they lost all regard for the Ghibel- 
lines, and became their inveterate foes ; at last they worked 
their utter ruin. 

The necessities of the kingdom calling Giordano to Naples, 
he left Count Guido, Lord of Casentino, at Florence, deputy for 
the King. He called a council of the Ghibellines at Empoli, 
which decided, that, to maintain their power in Tuscany, Flo- 
rence must be utterly demolished, or it would serve only for 
an instrument to support the declining party of the Church. 
There was not a citizen or friend courageous enough to oppose 
this cruel sentence upon so magnificent a city, except Farinata 
degli Uberti. He boldly and uncompromisingly protested 
against it ; declaring he had exposed himself to so much fatigue 
and danger, only to be able to live in his birth-place ; nor did 
he feel ready to reject what he had so long and earnestly sought 
for, and what a good fortune had at last bestowed ; that he 
would become as inveterate a foe of all those who tried to exe- 
cute such a project, as he ever had been of the Guelphs them- 
selves ; and he hoped he should be able to, defend Florence 
once more against these new enemies, with the same valor he 
had shown in driving out the Guelphs. Farinata was a man 
of great courage, an excellent soldier, head of the Ghibelline 
faction, and in so much esteem with Manfred himself, that his 
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antliQRty put sn end to die discnssion, and other plans weie 
devised for establishing their sway over the state. 

The Gnelphs, who had fled to Lucca, being expelled from 
that city by the Lucchese, in consequence of the threats of the 
Count, retired to Bologna. They were then invited by their 
fiiends at Parma to unite with them against the Ghibellines ; 
and so much did their valor contribute to their victory over 
their foes, that they were rewarded with tlie possessions they 
had conquered. Having now recovered their part in w^ealth 
and their honors, and hearing that Pox>e Clement had called 
Charles of Anjou into Italy, to overthrow Manfred, they sent 
deputies to the Pontiff, offering their services. The Pope not 
only accepted their offer, but sent them a standard, which the 
Guelphs carried afterwards in all their wars, and it is ujsed by 
the Florentines to this day. 

Manfred was afterwards by Charles deprived of his kingdom 
and slain ; and as the Guelphs of Florence had no small share 
in that transaction, their party became bold and powerful, 
while the Ghibellines began to decline. Count Guido Novello, 
and his associates in the government of Florence, judged it best 
to win by kindness the affections of the people, whom they 
had before exasperated by the most violent injustice. But 
those fkvors which, had they been rendered before they were 
extorted by necessity, might have done some good, now came 
with so bad a grace, they only precipitated their ruin. To 
ingratiate diemselves with the people, they thought they had 
only to give them back some of those privileges, and a portion 
of that authority, of which they had robbed them. For this 
purpose, they chose thirty-six citizens from the people of Flo- 
rence, and two cavaliers from Bologna, to reform the state. 

At their first meeting they divided the city into Arts, over 
each of which they constituted a magistrate to administer 
justice in his department, and to each division a separate 
banner was assigned, under which its citizens might assemble 
in arms whenever the safety of the public required. At first 
these Arts were twelve, seven greater and five less ; but the 
lees being afterwards augmented to fourteen, the whole 
number amounted to twenty*one, as they still remain. 
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The thirty-six Refonners made other changes for the com- 
mon good. Count Guido laid a tax upon die citizens to 
maintain the army, but he met with so much opposition he 
did not dare to force its collection. Perceiving all would be 
lost without some vigorous movement, he consulted wilii the 
chiefe of the Ghibelline faction, who resolved to deprive the 
people, even by force, of the authority so imprudently conceded 
to them. When the plot was ready for execution, and the 
thirty-six were assembled in council, the conspirators raised a 
general tumult, which alarmed the Reformers, and they fled to 
dieir houses. But the ensigns of the different divisions were 
immediately displayed, and the people flocked to them under 
arms. Hearing that Count Guido and his party were at St. 
John's, they made a stand near Santa Trinita, and chose 
Giovanni Soldanieri for their leader. The Count, hearing where 
they had gathered, instantly advanced to attack them; the 
people were ready for an engagement, and it took place near a 
place now called La Laggia de Tarnaquinci, where the Count 
was defeated and most of his party slain. Discouraged at his 
defeat, and apprehensive they would renew the attack in 
the night and slaughter the rest of his companions, he thought 
of no remedy but flight, and contrary to the persuasion of 
the heads of the Ghibelline party, he retired with his follow- 
ers to Prato. But as soon as he found himself in a place of 
security, and recovered his spirits, be became sensible of his 
error, and desirous of retrieving his reputation, he marched 
back early the next morning to Florence, hoping to enter 
triumphantly a city he had abandoned with so much ignominy. 
But he was disappointed in his design, for the people who 
could even with difliculty drive him beyond their walls, found 
it no hard matter to keep him out when he was once expelled. 
He was again driven back with infinite disgrace and chagrin to 
Casentino, and the Ghibellines retired to their villas. 

The people having now established their pow^r, listened to 
the advice of the friends of the republic, and resolved to restore 
union to the city by recalling all the citizens who had been 
forced to leave their homes, whether Guelphs or Ghibellines. 

The Guelphs now returned, after an exile of six years ; the 
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raeent injniy of the Ghibellines was pardoned, and they were 
reinstated in their native city. But they were still hated, hoth by 
the Guelphs and the people ; the former could not forget their 
long exile, nor the latter forget their tyranny when they con- 
troUed the government ; nor were their ancient animosities yet 
entirely extinguished on either side. 

While Florence was in this state, a rumor was spread that 
Conradine, nephew of Manfred, was marching with an army 
out of Germany, to the conquest of the Kingdom of Naples. 
The Ghibellines began to conceive fresh hopes of recovering 
their former authority ; and the Guelphs, no less anxious to 
secure themselves against the attempts of their enemies, ap- 
plied to King Charles for assistance to oppose the progress of 
Conradine. The advance of Charles' army increased the inso- 
lence of the Guelphs, and so depressed the courage of the Ghi- 
bellines, that two days before the forces arrived, they voluntarily 
fled from the city. 

After the departure of the Ghibellines, the Florentines changed 
the government of their city, by choosing twelve supreme 
magistrates, to continue in authority two months, under the 
title of Buonuomini. They next appointed a council of eighty 
citizens, which they called the Credenza ; after this, one hun- 
dred and eighty were elected from the popular class, thirty to 
serve at a time, and together with the Credenza, and the twelve 
Buonuomini, they formed the general council. Besides this, they 
instituted another council, of a hundred and twenty, composed 
of the nobility, citizens and commonalty, which was to con- 
firm the acts of the others, and, jointly with them, dispose of 
the ofiices of the commonwealth. Having thus fortified them- 
selves against the Ghibellines, by new laws, and magistrates of 
their own party, they divided the property pf the Ghibellities 
into three parts ; one of which was confiscated for public uses, 
another for the support of the magistracy of the captains, and 
the third distributed amongst the Guelphs, in consideration of 
the losses they had sustained. The Pope, likewise, to maintain 
the ascendency of the Guelphs in Tuscany, made King Charles 
Imperial Vicar of that province. 

While the Florentines, with their new government, Uius 
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mgJBfifwd dieir fi^wtntkm ahroad t»y tlievakrol thnraimi* 
and at home by salutary laws, the Pope died, and, after a con- 
test of two years, Gregory X. was made Pontiff. He was in 
Syria at the time of his election, and had resided there many 
years, without mingling in ^e intrigues of fieu^tion. He there- 
fore regarded these quarrels in a different light from his prede- 
cessors. When he airived at Florence, on his way to Franoe, 
thinking it the duty of a good pastor to try to unite the divided 
city, he prevailed upon the Florentines to receive conunis- 
sion^a from the Ghibellines, to negotiate ihe terms upon which 
they should return. But although this point was effected, the 
GhibeUines were afraid to come back. The cause of this 
refusal the Pope laid to the city, and he became so enraged 
that he exconmiunicated it ; and it remained under his censure 
as long as he lived. After his death it received the boiedictioii 
of his successor. Innocent v. 

Nicholas UL, of the house of Orsina, had been elevated to the 
Pontificate; and as the Popes were always jealous of the 
growth of any Italian power, although raised by the frtvor of 
the Church, and constantly endeavored to depress it, great com- 
motions and frequent changes ensued : for the dread of any rising 
dominion occasioned the exaltation of some more fe^^ prince, 
who, growing powerful in his turn, became equally formidable, 
and was sure to be humbled if possible. Thus was the King- 
dom of Naples taken from Manfred and given to Charles ; and 
when Charles became too strong, his ruin was effected : for 
Nicholas III., moved by this consideration, managed to have 
Charles removed by the Emperor from the government of 
Tuscany, and Latino, his Legate, set over that province, with 
an imperial commission. 

Florence was again the prey of faction. The Gueiph nobility 
had become so insolent, and fearless of the magistrates, that 
murders and violences were daily committed with impunity 
by the favorites of the nobles. To restrain these enormities, 
the heads of the city thought best to recall the exiles from their 
oanishment. This gave the Legate an opportunity of once 
more uniting the city, and the Ghibellines returned. Instead of 
twelve Governors, they decided upon fourteen — seven taken 

4» 
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meBl for two Tean. Murtuu a f!r<indfaMii» was then abated 
WoBtiff^ madt he netored to Kin^ Ckuiea all the authod^ taken 
tern him hj Nicholas. The rai^ of faction now soddeDly 
faeoke oat again in Tuscany. The Floientinea xose in aans 
i^init the Bmpeiox's governor, and organised a new ajdminis- 
Intioa teeuse the insolenee.of the nehles»and breek down the 
(Miwev of the. GhibeUiaesw 

In the year 1282, the comiianies of the Arte, who had by 
menus of their magistratee and colors consolidated a fimnida- 
Ue power in the city, passed a new law» that instea4 of ibur- 
tse» citizens, thiee only should be created who weie to bear 
the title of IViori, to adnunieter the republic only two joooths, 
and he ehe e on indifferently from the nobility or coflHUPoe, pro- 
vided they were merchants, or professed any aadL Afterwards 
the ohistf angistracy was vested in six persons, one for each 
ward, whaeh lasted till the year 1348; when the city wee divided 
latQ quartevB, and the number of the Priori reduced to eight ;— 
although, during this period, it had been sometimes augpnentsd 
to twelve* This magistracy finally occasioned the ruin of the 
nobility who ware at first for inanous pretexts: eaicluded, Mid at 
last entirely snpprssaed by the people. The nobility, indeed* 
consented to it because they were at that time divided amongst 
tibemselvee; but in seeking to supplant eaekeihec in the state, 
their power was annihilated altogether; There was likewise 
a palace set apart for the permanent residence of these magis- 
trates, and the meeting of the council, who had before been 
accustomed to assemble in one of the diurdies ; they were also 
attended by sergeants and other necessary offieerss. At first 
they weiie only called Priori^ but afterwards, as they advanced 
in powers they were distinguished by the more imposing title 
of Signon. 

Domestie quiet now reigned in Florence for a ooasidemble 
period. In the meantune the republic made war upon the 
community oi Arezzo for having expelled the Guelphs firom 
their eky, which ended in the total defeat of that . people at 
Campaldino. The city had now inereaeed in wealth and pop- 
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nifltbn, and' the walls, wMch at that time otAj enelotfed" dliB 
space between the old bridge and S. Loienzo, w«re rebuild 
and the town enlarged to its present limits. 

Foreign war and domestic peace had Anally almoiBt extin- 
gnishecT the Guelph and Ghibelline factions in Florence, and 
there remained only those sparks of animosity between* the 
nobility and the masses, which are incident to ail rtrpiiblies; 
for the people being jealous of the laws and constitntions, and 
the aristocracy ambitions of controlling them, it is not possibfe 
they shonld ever long agr^e together. 

This disposition did not show itself in the nobility while they 
were overawed by the Ghibellines ; but when the hitter were 
depressed, their power began to appear, and every day some 
injustiee was inflicted upon the lower classes. Neither the 
laws nor the magistracy had authority enough to vindicate 
them, for every nobleman supported himself by the number of 
his Mends and relations, against the power of the Signiory, 
and the Captain of the people. To remedy the evil, the heads 
of the Arts provided that ev^ Signiory in the beginning of its 
office should appoint from the ranks of the people a (Jonfalo- 
niere di Giustizia (standard-bearer of justice), with a thousand 
men enrolled in twenty companies, to be always ready with 
their standard and arms, when ordered by the Captain of the 
people. Waldo Ruffoli was first elected. He unfurled his 
standard and demolished the houses of the Galletti, because 
one of that family had killed a citizen in Prance. The Arts 
succeeded easily in establishing this new order of things on 
account of the violent animosities that reigned among the 
nobility, who did not seem to think the blow levelled at them 
tin it had fallen. They were not a little awed by it for some 
time ; but they soon began tlieir former outrages, for there waiB 
always a party in the Signiory who tried to impede the Gon- 
felonier in executing justice. Besides, as witnesses were 
always required upon an accusation, the plaintiff seldom fbund 
one willing to give evidence against the nobility, so that in a 
short time Florence was thrown into its former confusion: the 
people were again exposed to violence and oppression— the 
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jndgM became dilaloryt end even when a een t en o e had been 
piononnoed. it could not be executed. 

The people were discoura^d and knew not what to do. 
Bat Giano della Bella, bom of one of the noblest families, but a 
lover of the liberty of his country, encouraged the heads of the 
Arts once more to reform the city ; and, by his advice, it wus 
enacted that the Gonfalonier should always sit with the Sig- 
niory , and have four thousand men under his conunand. They 
also excluded the nobility utterly from the council, punished 
alike the abettors and the principals in crime, and made the 
evidence of c<Hnmon fame sufficient to convict them. By 
these laws, called It Ordinamenti della Giustizia, the people 
gained great authority, but Giano della Bella was hated by the 
nobility, for undermimng their authority ; and envy began to 
show itself against him among the richer of the commoaalty, 
who had become jealous of his power, as they plainly showed 
on the first occasion. Not long after, one of the commons hap- 
pened to be killed in a fray, in which several of the nobility 
were engaged, among whom waf^Corso Donati, to whoni, as 
the most audacious of them all, his murder was laid. He was 
seized by the Captain of the people ; but, whether he was 
innocent, or the Captain feared to condemn him, he v^as 
acquitted. This so enraged the people, that they rushed with 
their arms to the house of Giano della Bella, entreating him, as 
the author of the laws, to put them in execution. Giano was 
anxious to see Donati punished, and instead of exhorting the 
people to lay down their arms, as many thought he ought to 
have done, he advised them to complain to the Signiory, and 
demand justice. But the incensed multitude, thinking them- 
selves abused by their Captain, and abandoned by Giano, in- 
stead of going to the Signiory, plundered and sacked the palace 
of the Captain ! This enraged the whole body of citizens, and 
those who sought the ruin of Giano cast the b1 ame upon him ; and 
one of his enemies, who afterwards happened to be in the Sig- 
niory, accused him to the Captain as an instigator of insurrection. 
. Whilst his prosecution was pending, the people took arms, 
and assembled before his house, offering to protect him against 
Ihe Signiory and all his enemies. But Giano would neith» 
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dednon of the znagistiateB, for he feared the malignity of the 
(me no less than the fiokienees of the other. Theiefore» to 
flecme himself against his enemies, and his coimtry from the 
▼ioienoe oi his Mends, he gave way to the stoim, and vohm* 
tazily exiled himself from the city which he had deUvered from 
the tynmny of the nobiUty at the hazard <^ his life and fortuna. 

After his departure, the nobility ho{»ng to recover the an- 
diohty they had lost by their own dissensions, united togethec* 
and sent two of their body to the Signiory, which they believed 
&vorab]e to their interest, praying them in some measure t» 
mitigate the asperity of the laws enacted against them. When 
this petition was publicly known, the multitude, fearing the 
%niory would grant it, became deeply agitated, and the am^. 
Intion of the nobles and the suspicion of the people biouc^t 
on a rupture between them. The nobility were <hawn up m 
tluee bodies at S. Giovanni, in Mercato Nuovo, and the Fia^Hi 
de Mozzi, and commanded by Forese Adimari, Vanni de Moasi 
and Geh Spini. The people then assembled under their coloia 
^ ffteat numbers before the palace of the Signiory, which at 
that time was near St. Prooolo. Being suspicious of the Si^ 
^ory, they appointed six citizens to act in concert with them. 
In the meantime, whilst each party was preparing for an en- 
Saganent, some of the nobility and commons, with cotain 
ecclesiastics greatly revered, interposed to make peace, 
i^minding the nobility, that the loss of their authority, and the 
Ws made to curb them, were entirely owing to their own 
airogance and tyrannical government; that to resort to anna 
for the recovery of what they had forfeited by their disseasioua 
and intolerable behavior, would only ruin their country and 
aggmvate their own condition ; that Uiey ought to consider the 
people were as much superior to them in numbers and wealth, 
as they were in fiiry ; that the nobility they vaunted themselves 
npon, was but an empty name, which would be of little heip 
to them, when they came tx> cross steel with so temble a foe. 

On the other hand they reasoned with the people on the 
nnpmdence of canying things to extr^nities, and diiviog their 
enemies to despair, since «* those that hope no good, foar no 
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€w9 i* llint tlMy lihoidd MmoBrtMif it wvs tlie noMif)^ cftseAy » 
i9te bad won siich glary for their city, and therefore, it* ^ras 
neitker reasonable nor jnet to persecute them so inveterateFjr ; 
that though they had snbnntted to be exdnded from all shaahe 
in the magisuacy, yet they never would submit to a liabilit^r of 
being driven out of the^ country by every party duit chose to 
make new lawe. They would therefore do well to miti^at^ 
the severity ci existing statutes, and thus induce their enemies 
te-lay down their arms. They preyed them not to be rashly 
hurried by confidence in thek numtbers, to hazard a battle; 
Ufi experience had sufficiently shown that a few desperate 
ilien had often ovenxii^med a multitude. 

The ofmiion of the mass was divided ; some were for oom<- 
hiig> immediately to a batde, that must inevitably be fought at 
DO' disCantday, and it was better to do it tiien, than wvdt ^1 
their enemies were better prepared ; yet, if a mitigation of the 
laws would content them, it should be done ; but their pride 
and iascrienoe would never be abated, tilt they were humbled 
in tiw dust Many others, more prudent and moderate, thought 
a>aBodillcation of the laws could not be a matter of much con- 
se^oenoe, wliiie a battle might prove fatal. This opinicm 
psevailed, and it was ordained that an accusation against a 
ndblenian must be supported by testimony. Both pa^es now 
laid down their arms, yet they retained their former jealouAos, 
and fortified themselves with towers and instruments of war. 
l%e people rsorganized the government, and as some of the 
Sigmozy were ftivoiable to the nobility, they reduced their 
nnnber, leaving the supreme authority chiefly in the handa of 
the Muieint^ Magalotti, Altoviti, Peruzzi and Oeretani. 

Peaoe being now restored to the state, for &e greater mag- 
nifioeneaand seenrity of the Signiory, they founded, in 1898* 
the City Palace with a pia^a, where the houses of the Ubcatt 
foimeriy stood. At the same time the foundations of the pub- 
lic phaona were laid, and all these edifices were finished in a 
few years ; nor was our city ever more powerful <x prosper*' 
ouathan at this period, for it abounded in population, wealth 
and resonvoes. Thirty thousand citizens at home ready to 
bear annsy aad sevwity theaemd mora in the provinces ; mmI 



ail^TaHnqr- oiwyt^ htn eithfle as aulQevls int. aSieii 
aUboHgh between tbe nobilky and the peofile, (M>me enmilf 
and w a R j M ck i n etill ptevailed, yel, tli«n was no opm n^lnre* 
uddaraeetic peace leigaed in aooialjr. Had not thie traaqnil^ 
litf beau diaciirbed by new feods at home, no teeign daafer 
could have been apprehended, for the city had gvowB too 
powedid any. longer: to. fear either the eaniea or Smpemr, and 
might hare faced the oeaibinediiQroe8.of all the Italian atates. 
The curse» hawexer, ibseign ^leaves ne^wi coukl have infliot*^ 
^ npoa her, she brought upon heiaelf. 

Xhete -vera twoi Suniliee in Florenoe^ the Ceiehi and Doaali, 
iUuetrions £or their weakh, nobihty and depettdantei liviay 
oaac eaeli, othm: in the city and the country, aararai dispolaa 
^^ Qconxied between them, bat none of so graye a naUuie «a 
to ccqnire. an aj^fwal to anna; and peibafw they might hawe 
antLr^y sobeided, had they not been inflamed by aeoidentat 
caneea. The CaceiheEt was one of tbe chief femsliea in Fi»- 
toia^ ln.80B&e avwBement between Lore, cbasen of OngiietaBae* 
Mod Gect, thOi son ctf Bertaecio, botbof thatfaaily, a quaoral 
took piaca, in whieh; Geri was slightiy wounded by Loce. 
Guglielmo was displeased, and to reconcile them,, be oon^ 
uanded hie. aon to go ta GerL% father and demand pardon. 
i<ve. obeyed hie &thse, but this humane act- only inflamed the 
<Ufieidty. Bertaocio in lagO' ordered hie temrantstO' aeiza him« 
3ad cot off one ei his heads. To increase the ignominy^ he 
9^ cameed it to.be done4n a stable, saying to the boy i ** Qo 
^M^ to 3ronr father, and tell him, wounde are healed with 
<M and not with wovda^'' 

The barbarity of thia.aet so emmged Gagiiehno, that he flew 
tearma to. revenge it,, and Bertaecio did tha same. for defante, 
and not oaiy ^ all that family, butthe whole otty of Batota wen 
drawn into the quarrel. These Cacellieri were descended tern 
a. oertain Caaoalliere, who had bad two wives, one ofi whom 
vmaoaMed.Biaaca, wihoae posterity had assumed thename of 
SiiBeai and' the other in eppoeition distinguished itself by that 
of Nam. Many qnaneta followed between them, with the lose 
of many lives and the ruin of fsmilies. Tired at last' of a' waa 
th^ eMld HOtreooneibh and. wiahia^ either to bong: dieir diSM 



coeds to aa end or «tnngtiMa their mtpestiv* pntiM, thogr 
oune to Florence. The Neh having an intimate Mendahip 
with ^be ]>onati» were espoused by Cooo, the head of the 
family: and the Bianchi, to balance that acqnisition of strength, 
won over Vedt the head of the Cerchi, a man inferior in mo 
respect whatever to Corso. 

This fire from Pistoia inflamed the old qnanels of the Ceiohi 
and Donati, which again raged with such fury that the Priori 
and other good citizens expected every moment to see the 
city divided and become a scene of blood. They i^pealed to 
the Pope, beseeching him to interpose his authority to bring to 
an end the qnanels they had not power enough to ccmipose. 
The Pontiff sent for Veri to come to Rome, and adjured him to 
make peace with the Donati. But Veri affected surprise at the 
manner of the Pontiff saying he had no animosity against them ; 
and as the making of peace presupposed war, which he was 
not aware existed between them, he did not understand why- 
peace was necessary. Veri returned from Bome without any- 
thing being accomplished, and these feuds increased to such a 
height, that opportunity only was wanting for them to burst 
oat in fury. 

In the month of May several holidays were publicly cele- 
brated in Florence ; on one of them some young men of the 
Donati Ismily, with their friends on horseback, stopped near 
Trinity Church to see some women who were dancing. 
Presently after, the Cerchi also arrived with a large company of 
noblemen, curious also to witness the spectacle. They spuned 
their horses into the crowd, not knowing the Donati were there. 
The Donati, receiving it as an insult, drew their swords and 
rushed upon the Ceichi, who met them bravely, and not a few 
wounds were given and received on both sides before they 
separated. 

This riot was the cause of infinite evil for the whole city. 
Commons and nobility were ranged under two parties cailed 
the Bianchi and the Neri. The heads of the Bianchi party 
were the Cerchi, who were joined by the Adimari, the Abbati, 
part of the Tosinghi, Bardi, Rossi, Frescobaldi, Nerli, Mannelli, 
all the MonitScali, Oherardini, Cavalcanti, Aialespini, Bostiohi, 
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Giandtamti, Vechietti and Arigazzi. They were also favored 
by many influeutial families of the commoners and aU the 
Ghibelline faction in Florence, so that their numbers placed the 
government pretty much in their hands. The other side was 
headed by the Donati and supported by all those of the above 
mentioned families who did not follow the Bianchi» with all 
the Pazzi» Visd^j^ni* Manieri, Bagnesi, Tomaquinci. Spini* 
Buonddimonti, Gianfigliazzi, and Brunelleschi. 

Nor was the city only contaminated by this contagion ; it in- 
fected the whole country. The captains of the Arts and all the 
adherents of the Guelphs, with the friends of the Common- 
wealth, were alarmed lest this new combustion should complete 
the ruin of the city by bringing the Ghibellines again into power. 
They therefore sent once more to the Pontiff to provide some 
iemedy» unless he wished to see their city, which at all times 
had been the shield of the Church, either totally destroyed or 
fall into the hands of the Ghibellines. 

The Pope dispatched Matteo d'Aquasparta, a Portuguese 
Cardinal, as his Legate to Florence ; but finding the Bianchi 
^ogant through their superior strength, he left the city in a 
rage under an interdict, so that it was in greater confusion than 
before his arrival. 

Both parties were now ripe for an insurrection. On the occa- 
sion of a burial attended by several of the Cerchi and Donati, 
some angry words passed between them, and they came to 
Bnns. This was, however, brought to an end for the time with- 
out any serious violence. But after returning home th^ Cerchi 
prepared to attack the Donati, and assembling a host of depend- 
ents, they rushed upon them — ^but they were valiantly repulsed 
hy Corso, and many of them wounded. The whole city took 
up arms in defiance of the law^and the power of the magis- 
trates. The wisest and best of the citizens were in great terror* 
and the Donati, being the weaker party, were filled with appre- 
hension. A consultation was therefore held between Corso* 
the heads of the Neri, and the captains of the Arts, in which 
^«y resolved to solicit the PontifiT to send some one of royal 
hlood to reform the eity, thinking by these means to suppress 
the Bianchi. The ^gniory were notified of this meeting and 
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its result by the other party, who represented it ss a conspiracy 
against their liberty. Both sides were now in arms again, and 
the Signiory, by the advice of Dante, who at that time was one 
of their number, boldly drew out their companies, and being: 
joined by great numbers from the country, soon forced ' the 
chiefs of each party to lay down their arms: They afterwards 
banished Corso Donati and many of the Nwl, For a display 
of impartiality, they likewise banished several of the Bianchi, 
who not long after, under some plausible pretext, returned. 
Corso and his friends, relying upon the favor of the Pope, went 
to Rome to persuade him by personal application to what tiiey 
had already urged him by letter. 

Charles of Valois, brother of the King of France, was then at 
the court of the Pontiff— being invited to Italy by the King* of 
Naples to make a descent upon Sicily. The Pope, therefore, 
being strongly importuned by the exiled Florentines, thought it 
best to send this prince to Florence, till the season of the year 
more propitious for navigation came on. When Charles ar- 
rived, the Bianchi looked upon him with suspicion ; althoug^h 
they were in power, yet, as he was chief of the Guelphs and 
sent by the Pope, they did not dare to oppose his coming-. 
On the contrary, to win his favor, they gave him full power to 
regulate the city as he thought best. Once vested with his 
authority, he armed all his friends and partizans ; but the peo- 
ple, suspicious that he intended to deprive them of their liberty, 
took arras and remained in their houses ready for the fii^t 
movenient. The Cerchi and the heads of the Bianchi had 
sometime contrdi of the government, and behaved with so 
mueh arrogance as to excite universal indignation. With this 
encouragement, Corso, and others of the exiled Neri, resolved 
to return to Florence, for they knew Charles and the Captain 
of the Arts were in their favor. 

Wluie the city was thus reposing upon anns, through ap- 
fHP^ension of Chazles's designs, Corso, with all the exiles and 
many of bis adherents, came into Florence without any resist- 
aoioe ; and although Veri di Cerchi was urged to oppose him, 
iM refused, sayii^^, let the people of Florence, against whom 
ba ^omm^ tako vengeaaoe into their own hands. But thii 
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mmmtion bad ^mm^diSmmt eieet frentt wkaite #MlgM4, 
iix vhile €oi8o was greeted hmek to die city, Yen was obligeidL 

to flee £or his safety. Ck»8oforced the gate of Pinti, mode a 
stand at St. Pietro Maggio, near his own houses, where he was 
joined by large mimbers of his friends, aad the rabble, who 
peeced. joyfully any change* He first of all broke open (to 
pzisoDs and liberated all the convicts, without regard to <&» 
ciiiQea lor which they had been committed. He next digested 
the Signiory of their authority, and chose new magistrates 
from among the Nen pyrty, and fjox £ve days piondered the 
houses of the chiefs of the Bianchi. 

The Cerchi and the heads of that faction seeing the g re a ter 
psrt of the people opposed to them, and Charles by no meaiiB 
their fdendy fled from the city to their strong-hoMto ; and, 
although they woold not listen to the counsels of liie Pope 
before, they were now forced to implore his assistanee. They 
repiesented to him that Charles had come to distract and not 
to unite their city. The Pope again sent Mateo d'Acqnasparta, 
^ Legate, who reconciled the Cerchi and Donati, mA united 
their fEonilies by intermarriages. But when he insisted' t^Mil 
the fiiuichi should share in the cMef oilees, the Neri-**who 
were then in possession of the State — ^would not consent to'it ; 
and the Legate left with the same indignation, and proRoanoing 
the same interdict against the city he bad done before. In the 
nieaixwhile both parties cherished their feuds in Florenee. 
The Neri, seeing their old enemies in their bosom again, feared 
they would seek their ruin- to recover th&jc lost authority; 
while the Bianchi^ stripped of honor and power, were still in- 
flamed by their former jealousies and hatred, and waited for 
Khe hoar of veogeanee. 

M Nicolo de Cerchi was going" with a large- company of his 
friends to his possessions in the country, he was assaulted by 
Simone, theeon of Corso Donati, at the Ponte ad Afirieo. The 
^y was bloody ; Nicolo was killed on the spot, and Simone 
^lied of his wounds the same night This aflair threw #ie 
whole city again into confusion ; and although the Neri party 
bti>pi«HPohed the quarr^, they were defended by the magts- 
tmcy; and betoa judgment oould be obtained, a conspiracy 
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w«t diioov^ied betwoen the Bnadu and Pietio Femote, a 
bwron of Charles, throu^ whom they had been plotting to get 
coDtrol of the government. A coirespondence between the 
Cerchi and Pietro was intercepted, which brought the whole 
matter to light But still it was supposed the letters had been 
foiged by the Donati to wipe off the odium incurred by the 
murder of Nicolo Cerchi. Nevertheless, the Cerchi, their fol- 
lowers of the fiianca party, with Damts the poet, were sent 
into exile, their estates confiscated, and their houses demolish- 
ed. With many of theGhibellines, who had joined them, they 
were dispersed by the storm, waiting till some new revelation 
should again redeem their fortunes. Charles having finished 
his mission to Florence, returned to Rome to prosecute his 
expedition. But he was neither more wise nor fortunate than 
he had been at Florence, and with tlie loss of most of lus army 
he went back in disgrace to France. 

After the departure of Charles, Florence remained quiet, 
although Corso Donati was still dissatisfied because he did not 
enjoy that authority in the city he thought himself entitled to ; 
and as the government was administered by the rabble, its 
rulers were, unquestionably, infinitely his inferiors. Exaspe- 
rated at this neglect, he meditated revenge ; but to show an 
honest pretext for his designs, he accused several citizens "who 
had been entrusted with the public money, of embezzling from 
the treasury, and insisted upon their being called to account 
and punished. This opinion was likewise adopted by many 
others, who were working for the same object. They were 
joined by a multitude, too, who were deluded into a belief that 
Corso was actuated by motives of patriotism. The calumniated 
citizens, however, being in favor with the people, stood upon 
their justification. But the dispute became so violent, that, 
from a civil trial, an appeal was made to arms. On one side 
were Corso and Lottieri, Bishop of Florence, with many of 
the nobility, and some of the commons ; on the other, the 
Signiory and the greater part of the people ; so that violence 
pievailed throughout the city. The Signiory saw their danger, 
and sent lo Lucca for aid. The people of that city hastened to 
Florence, and for a time the tumults were composed, and the 
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people continiied in possession of their liberty and government 
without bringing the authors of the disturbance to justice. 

The Pope, hearing of these feuds, sent his Legate Nicolo da 
Fnto to Florence. He was illustrious for rank and learning, 
and soon acquired by his manner of proceeding such an influ- 
ence over the people, that they gave him authority to reorgan- 
ize the state as he pleased. He wbs a Ghibelline, and wished 
to recall the exiles, but he did not risk the measure, till by 
restoring the ancient companies, v^ich increased the strength 
of the people, and diminished that of the nobility, he had won 
the lavor of the majority. Thinking he had succeeded, he 
made known his intention of bringing back the exiles ; but he 
was so utterly defeated in all his attempts, that he becamei 
obnoxious to those in power, and was forced to leave the city. 
He set out for Rome filled with rage, leaving Florence under 
an interdict, and all parties in confusion. 

New factions now sprang up between the people and- 
nobility, the Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the Bianchi and the 
Neri, and the whole city was in arms, and filled with blood* 
shed. The Legate's party was clamorous for the return of the 
exiles. The leaders of the prosecution against the officers of 
the city were the Medici and the Giugni, who had been de- 
tected m the design of the Legate, in favor of the banished 
Ghibellines. 

In the midst of these encounters, which daily happened in 
all parts of the town, a fire broke out to add to their confusion, 
which raged from the Qrto San Michele, consuming the houses 
of the Abati, the Caponsacchi, the Macci, Amieri, Toschi, 
^priani, Lamberti, Cavalcanti, and all the new market ; -from 
whence the fiame spread to Porta di Santa Maria, which was 
entirely consumed. Then taking its course from the old bridge, 
it demolished the houses of the Gherardini, Pulci, Amadei, Sucar- 
desi, and many others. More than thirteen hundred edifices 
Were reduced to ashes by this terrific conflagration. 

Many were of opinion that this fire took place by chaiice in 
^e heat of the contest. Others affirm it was owing to an 
incendiary. Neri Abati, Prior of St. Pietro Scheraggio, a dis- 
fiolixte and abandoned character, while the people wete btt»y 
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in the figiit» seiaed th« oMwion of peipetntting a villany for 
which there could be no remedy ; and to succeed the better, 
he alto eel fire to the houeee of hie own Mende. where he coaid 
do it with convenience. 

It was in July, 1304, that Florence was thus visited by fire 
and by swonL Corso Donati alone refused to take up arms 
in these tumults. He thought that when all sides were tired 
of ighting, he would more easily be a ade an arbitcator to 
decide their differences. They finaiiy laid down their amis, 
more througjii exhaustion than a desire to live in peace. It 
was only stipulated that the exiles should not return, whicli 
was agreed to by their friends, because they were the weaker 
par^. 

On his return to Rome, the Legate, hearing of these neixr 
disturbances, persuaded the Pope that the only way to give 
quiet to Florence was to send for twelve of the pnncipal 
jnakontents of that city, and when the fomenters of the evil 
were removed, it would be an easy matter to extinguish it. 
The PoBtifi* adopted his council, and the summoned citizens, 
Cono Donati among the rest, obeyed the call. But as soon 
as they had left Florence, the Legate gave the exiles to un- 
derstand, that if they ever expected to return to Florence, 
their time had come. They accordingly collected their forces 
and marehed to Florence, entered the city over the unfinished 
walls, and advanced as far as the Piazza di St. Giovanni. 
It was a strange sight, but those very citizens, who shortly 
beiore had fought for their return, when, unarmed, they prayed 
to be restored to their country, were the first to take up arms 
against them, now they saw them approach in a hostile 
manner, and joined with the people to expel them again. 
So much more powerful was the spirit of patriotism among 
those Qitizene, than private friendship! They failed in 
their enterprise by leaving part of their forces at Lastra, and 
not waiting for Tolosetto UberU, who was advancing to then 
aid ifom Pistoia, with three hundred cavalry. They imagined 
victory depended more upon haste than numbers. But while 
the IGavoable moment is often lost by delay, power is often 
saori^ced by precipitation. 



After tbe J^vim of tbe exUeSj Florence again lell iiiU> her 
former cUstractio^. To deprive the Cavalcaati of their author* 
ity, the people seized iippn |he cattle pf Le Stioche. in tha 
Val d^ Grave, one of the ancient possessions of that &Lm^j : 
and as those who were then in this castle were the first com- 
mitted to the new prison, that edifice was afterwards called 
Le Stinche, which name it stiU retains. 

The leaders of the commonwealth then re-established tfaa 
companies of the people, and gave them the colors under 
which the Arts formerly assembled. The chief Gonfaloniers 
of the companies and the college of the Signiory were called 
together, and ordered to assist the Signiory with their coim- 
sei in peace, and their arms in times of violence. They as- 
sociated with the two ancient Rettori an EssectUertt who was 
to act in conjunction with the Gonfaloniers, in curbing the 
insolence of the aristocracy. 

In the meantime the Pope died, and Corso and the other 
citizens returned to Florence, where they might all have lived 
in peace, if the restless ambition of Corso had not occasioned 
fresh troubles. To win popularity, he constantly opposed the 
nobility in everything; and whatever might be popular opinion, 
he went with the tide. He thus became the leader of the 
populace, who fled to him in all their agitations, and he coim- 
tenanced all their schemes. He brought himself into odium 
with so many respectable citizens, and this odium became so 
violent, that the Neri faction came to an open division, seeing 
him joining with the enemies of the state, to win power and 
gratify his ambition. Yet the authority he bore in his person, 
filled every one with awe. However, to alienate firom him the 
affection3 of the people, they chose the easy expedient of 
giving out that he secretly designed to establish a tyranny. 
This was readily believed ; for his style of living exceeded all 
bounds of moderation. The suspicion was also corroborated 
by his marriage soon after with a daughter of Uguccione della 
Faggiuola, head of the Bianchi and Ghibellines, and a man of 
great power in Tuscany. 

When this alliance was known by his enemies, they boldly 
took up arms a^g^inst him ; and (he fjpr^ater part of the people 



forsook him and joined his adversaries, whose leaden -wen 
Rosso della Tbsa, Pazziano de Pazzi, Geri Spini, and Berto 
Brunellesschi. They gathered, with their friends and a great 
body of men, all armed, at the steps of the palace of the 
Signiory, by whose command an accusation was preferred by 
Piero Branca, Captain of the people, against Corso, as a man, 
who, by the help of Uguccione, wished to become a tyrant. 
He was then cited to appear ; he refused to obey the smnxnons ; 
and in less than two hours after his impeachment, he was 
declared a traitor. 

This sentence being pronounced, the Signiory, with the com- 
panies of the people under their several colors, went to appre- 
hend him. But Corso, undismayed at the desertion of his 
friends, the rigor of the sentence, the authority of the Signiory, 
or the number of his enemies, fortified his house, hoping to 
hold out till Uguccione, to \^om he had sent, could come 
to his relief. His bouse, and the avenues leading to it, w^ere 
barricaded, and so well defended by his retainers, that the 
multitude, although overwhelming, could not force their "way 
through. Many were, however, killed and wounded in this 
bloody assault. At last, after an ineffectual struggle to force 
the house, they entered the neighboring houses, and unexpect- 
edly broke through the walls into his dwelling. Corso, seeing 
himself thus surrounded by his foes, and despairuig of succor 
from Uguccione, or victory over his enemies, resolved to fly. 

Advancing, therefore, with Gherardo Bondini, and some 
others of his most resolute and faithful friends, he made a furi- 
ous attack upon the enemy, and cutting his way through, fled 
out of the Porta alia Croce. They were, however, closely 
pursued. Gherardo was killed by Boccaccio Caviciulli, upon 
the Ponte ad Africo, and Corso taken prisoner at Rovezzano, 
by some Catalan horse, in the pay of the Signiory. But reso- 
lute not to meet the gaze of his victorious enemies, or suffer 
their tortures, he dashed himself from his horse to the ground, 
on the road to Florence, and was despatched by one of the 
guards. His body was picked up by the monks of St. Salvi, 
and privately buried. 

Such was the end of Corso Donati, to whom his country and 
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UieKari owed much of their good and evil fortune. Hadheaol 
been a restless spirit, his memory would have been held 
dearer ; but he deserves to be ranked among the illustrious citi- 
2eDs of Florence, although his restless ambition made his 
country and his party forget the good he had done them, and 
at last caused his death and brought many evils upon his Mends 
and the state. Uguccione had advanced with an army as far 
as Bemole, to the relief of Corso, when he heard he had fallen 
into the hands of the people. Seeing it was too late to help 
him, he prudently turned back again. 

After the death of Corso, in the year 1308, the tumults ceased, 
and the citizens lived quietly, till news came that Henry, the 
£mperor, was in Italy with an army, to restore the Florentine 
exiles to their country. To lessen the number of their enemies, 
the leaders of the state extended a free pardon to all who had 
been rebels, and invited them, to return ; excepting only those 
whose exile the laws had made perpetual. This decree still 
excluded most of the Ghibelline faction, and some of the Bian- 
chi ; among whom were Dante Alighieri, the sons of Veri de 
Cerchi and of Giano della Bella. They also sent for aid to 
Kobert, King of Naples ; but not being able to obtain it as 
allies, they gave him the government of their city for five 
years, on condition he would defend it with his own army. 

The Emperor marched through Pisa, down the coast of the 
sea, to Bome, where he was crowned in the year 1312. He 
had determined to humble the Florentines ; and he advanced 
by the way of Perugia and Arezzo to Florence, and pitched 
his camp by the Monastery of St. Salvi, a mile from the city. 
Here he continued for fifty days, without gaining any advan* 
tage. Despairing of immediate success in his ^iterprise, he 
returned to Pisa ; and entering into a confederacy with Frede- 
rick, King of Sicily, for the conquest of Naples, he set his 
troops in motion. But while flushed with the hope of victory, 
and while Robert was trembling on the verge of ruin, the Em- 
peror died at Buonconvento. 

Not long after, Uguccione della Faggiuola became master of 
Pisa, and the Ghibellines soon gave him the possession <^ 
Lucca. By the aid of these cities he committed great depnr 
PART I. 5 



ravagM, the Florentmes iimted Peter, brother ef KinK fiobevt, 
to take the command of their Idtoee. UgaockNM oa tbe otiiez 
hand atettdily iiMieased ia power, and by focce and aztifioe. had 
got into bis hands several castles in the Tales of Axno atiid 
Nievole. He neact laid siege to Monte Catine, and the Flocen- 
tines saw it was time to extinguish a flame that seemed likely 
to devour their whole ooontry. They raised a powerful aixny, 
andmarohed to the vale of J^Hevole, wh^re they gave battle to 
Uguccione. But they were utterly defeated after a bloody 
eagagementt leBviag apoa the field more than two thousand 
slanghteied awn» besides Peter, brother of the King, "whose 
body ooidd aever be Ibaad. The victory, however, was a 
sad one to Ujgucciotte, for he lost oae of his sons and a hmtge 
nnmber of his best generals. 

After this overthrow, the Florentines fortified their couatry- 
towns, and King Robert sent them another captain, tiie Count 
di Andria, oommonly called Ooant Novelio. Bui his bad man- 
ageoieDt added to the ftictioas spirit of the Florentines, w^ho 
sooa got tired of any form of government, and fell into diiicord 
— ^Ivought oa a new division of the fri«ids and the enemies of 
the King, notwithstanding the war they were prosecnting^ 
agaiDBt Ugoccioae. The chiefs of his enemies were SiakCHie 
^lla Ttisa, Magalloci, and some other powerful mendierB of 
the government They sent to Fiance, and afterwards to Ger- 
aiany, to raise officers and soldiers to rid themaelves of the 
KingTs CSovemor ; but fcxtune was against them, and they ware 
atierty disappointed. They, however, did not abandon their 
desiga, aad they took up vnnm and drove the Count out of tlie 
city. They thea sent to Lando d'Agobbio, and made him their 
^ueevhrit "or rather executioner, with full power over all the 
eitizens. He was a cruel and rapacious chamcter, and went 
about the city with a gang of armed men at his heels, hanging 
vp 6rst one man, and then another, as mi^ht happen to suit the 
pleasure of those who had put him in power. He at last grew 
so insolent that he coined ftdse money, with the Florentine 
stanq», mod no tme dared to oppose him. Such was the fruit 
al eivil discoid at flmeace. Great but unhappy dty, which 



neither ^le biflar menuMy of fenner divisMOtt bcmt the diead of 
ITgiioeioDe «t die gates, nor the anthonty of a ffing, caidd con- 
tioL Her possesnons abroad wece being raraged by Ugoe- 
cioiie, tand «t home, she was plandevedby Lando d'Agobbio. 

Ite wiPbihty, the mostpowerfoioidaBeiis, and aU tbeGaelpha, 
weie the finenda <if the Ejsig and the enemies of Laado and his 
adherents, but as their adversaries had possession of the gov- 
arament, thef ootdd not dedaiB themselves publicly without 
extzene ^Sanger, fiat they ivere jGrmly vasolved to free them* 
selves from so vile a yc^e, and they wrote privately to King 
Robert, to appoint Count Oiiido da ButtiiciAle his Vicar, at 
Florenoe. The King readily complied with their request, -and 
die iiostile party, aithoagfa the Sigaiory was iainueal to the 
King, did not dm to oppose a man of so establisbed a lepota* 
tion. Bat ti» Count had veiy little authoxity ia the city ; for, 
the Signiory and the GonfrUonieis of the companies favored 
Lando and bos party. 

Bniittg these troubles in Florence,tfae dan^ter of Albert, King 
of Bohemia, passed through that city to join her husband, 
Charles, the son of King Robert. She was reoexved by the 
King's friends with signal honors. They represented to her so 
forcibiy die nnserable condition of the city, and the tytanny of 
Lando and his frMstion, that before she left, she had, in can* 
nectianwith the King, reconciled the citizens, and restored 
peace to the city, and stripped Lando of his authmty, and seal 
him back again to Agobbio, satiated with blood aad rapine. 
In lefemuBg the Slate, the Sigoiory was vefened to the King 
for tiaree years ; and, as the seven Signori were «li oi Lando's 
party, six others were added to the number of the King's, and 
the magistracy consisted d thirteen for some time, but was 
afterwaide reduced to seven again, -their f btuwir number. 

About this tiBK, Uguccione was driven out of Lucca 'ind 
Fisa, and the citizen Castruecio Caatrecani became their kttd. 
He was a bold, dazing. young man, foitunnte in all his under- 
takings, omd soon became the acknowledged leader of the 
Ghibellines in Tuscany. The Florentines now laid aside their 
avii disconls for sevml ysam« and endeavovad to omsh the 
fisiqgpOTneref Ca struo c ao , hitt they wsaa l aih i ii ■ ■ <■ fmoad to 
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pioteet tlioniMlTeB against an enemy tfaef eonld not aabdae. 
To enable the Signiory to proceed with matnrsr deliheiation, 
and execute with greater andiority, they choee twelve eilizeiifl, 
whom they called Bnonnomini, without whose advice and 
consent the Signiory were to execnte nothing of importance. 

In the meantime, the Signiory of King Robert expired* and 
the city once more became master of itself. Hie ancient 
Bettori and magistracy were restored, and Florence was kept 
united by terror of Castmccio. After many enterprises against 
the Signori of Lunigiana, this prince attacked Prato. The 
alarmed Florentines now resolved to meet him. They shat up 
their shops and marched towards Prato with twenty thousand 
foot, and fifteen hundred horse. To diminish the force of Castmc- 
cio, and add to their own, a proclamation was issued by the Sig- 
niory, that every exiled Guleph who came to the relief of Prato, 
should afterwards have liberty to return home. More than 
four thousand of the exiles joined them. This formidaUe army 
now marched with oil expedition to Prato. But Castmccio 
being alarmed at so great a force, did not dare to hazard a 
battle, and he retreated to Lucca. 

New disputes between the nobles and the people now 
sprang up in the camp of the Fl(M«ntines. The people insisted 
upon pursuing him, and forcing him to an engagement, with 
the hope of effiscting his ruin. But the nobility wished to 
return, saying, it was enough to have endangered Florence to 
liberate Prato — ^they had done it once, for they were forced by 
necessity, and as that necessity no longer existed, and they had 
Uttle to gain, and everything to lose, it would be madness to 
tempt fortune. They referred the decision to the Signiory, 
which consisted of the people and nobility, where die same 
difference of opinion prevailed. When tins came to be known 
in the city, a vast number of the people assembled in the 
piazza, and threatened the nobility, till they were terrified and 
gave way. But they were so late in condng to this decision, 
and so many were opposed to it, it gave the enemy time to 
retire in safety to Lucca. 

The people were now so exasperated against the nobility, 
that tba Signiory refused to execute their pledge saoiedly given 



ta the exiles in their proclamation. The exiles hearing of 
this, resolved to force their way into the city, and presented 
themselves at the gates of Florence, before the rest of the anay 
came up. But this attempt was foreseen, and they were 
driven back by those left in the town. They endeavored 
therefore to obtain by treaty, what they could not get by force) 
t and they sent eight deputies to remind the Signiory of their 
I pledge, and the dangers they had exposed themselves to on 
the strength of it, for their promised reward. The nobility had 
joined with the Signiory in that public pledge, and given their 
word of honor it should be redeemed. They now thought 
themselves bound to do all they could for the exiles, and they 
did it nobly. But the mass of the people were enraged that 
the enterprise against Castruccio had not been prosecuted, and 
they defeated all their efforts. 

This breach of faith covered the city with dishonor, and filled 
it with trouble. Many of the nobility were so indignant they 
determined to take by force what they could not gain by 
petition, and they conspired with the exiles, who were to 
appear in arms before the city, while they raised an insurrectioi^ 
within it to assist them. But the plot was discovered the day 
before it was to have been put in execution, and the exiles 
found the city in arms, prepared to repel the assailants and 
terrify the insurrectionists within the walls. 

Thus terminated this fruitless enterprise, and the exiles 
withdrew. After their departure it was proposed to punish 
those who had been guilty of the disturbance. But although 
they were well known, no one dared to accuse them. To 
remove all difficulty, however, and act upon impartial truth, 
the council gave liberty to any one to write their names and 
deliver them privately to the captain of the people. Amerigo 
Donati, Teggbiaio Frescobaldi, sCnd Lotteringo Gherardini, were 
accused, but the judgment being more favorable than perhaps 
their crimes deserved, they were only condenmed to pay a fine. 
The tumults which attended the approach of the exiles to 
the gates of Florence showed the necessity of more than one 
Captain to command the companies of the people. They, 
therefore, decreed that each company should have three ot 
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four lesdesv, and erery Gonfalonier two or three ensigns, called 
Pennonnieri, that, inanyemergency, when the whole company 
could not be drawn ont, either officer might marshal his o^wn 
division. 

In all free states, after any political crisis, some old law^s 
are always abrogated and others revised. The Signiory had 
formerly been changed every few months, but the magistrates 
then in office having great power, constituted a Signiory to 
continue forty months, whose names were to be put into a 
purse, and a certain number of them drawn out every two 
months. But, as many of the citizens began to suspect their 
names had been omitted, a new Imborsation was made before 
the forty months expired. From this arose the use of the 
purse in electing all their magistrates, at home and abroad, 
which continued for a long time ; whereas, before, the new- 
magistrates had always been chosen by the council. These 
Imborsations were afterwards called Squittini, and as the elec- 
tions were renewed every three, or at most every five years, 
it seemed to remove the cause of those disgusts and tumults 
which agitated the city, from the number of competitors at 
every election. This was the best remedy they were able to 
provide against these evils, but they little knew at the time its 
final result. 

In the year 1325, Castruccio, having subdued Pistoia, became 
^ so formidable that the Florentines, apprehensive of his power, 
resolved to attack him before he had established himself in his 
new dominion, and wrest it from his hands. With their citi- 
zens and allies they raised an army of twenty thousand foot, 
and three thousand horse, and encamped before Alto Pascio ; 
by the conquest of which they hoped to cut off all relief for 
Pistoia. They took that place, and advanced towards Lucca, 
laying waste the country as they passed ; but through the bad 
management and treachery of Ransuondo da Caidona, their 
commander, they made little progress. He had seen how pro- 
digal the Florentines had been of their liberty, sometimes 
giving it up to kings, sometimes to legates, and sometimes to 
demagogues, and he thought by reducing them to an extremity, 
be might easily become their prince. He, therefore, continu- 
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aI^lRiiKM9fted tbem to giTQ bim the Bame oonpflHoid m th« 
ci^ he had over thw anny» or> be pjoetended, he eonld BOt 
ex«^ the obe^ieiioe due to a geneval. The Fk>natlnee» horn* 
ever, rafneed to oomply with this demand, and he vaatad die 
time which Castniccio converted to his advantage. 

IGs veinlcffcein^its, which had been piomiaed ham the 
Yisconti and other Lombard Princes, joined his standard, and 
Bamosbdo, who had lost his victory first by hia tieafihery,waa 
BOW by his lolly brought to ruin. While retreating ahowiy 
fiom ti^ enemy, he was attacked by Castmccio near Alto Fteks* 
cio, and routed after a bloody engagement, in w^ich graat 
nombexs of the citizens were either killed or taken prisoiieiat 
and he himaeif was shun, receiving from fortune the fate hia 
perfidy upd ambition had merited from the hands of the Jlo- 
rentinies. 

The desolations Castmccio brought upon the Florentines 
after this victory, the depredations, imprisonments, and con< 
flagrations, cannot be described. For many months he over^ 
ran the whole country without opposition, for the Florentines 
thought it enough to have saved their city after such a terrible 
defeat. But they were not reduced too low to raise large 
sums of money, assemble forces, and send to their allies for 
help. Yet no provision could stop the progress of such an 
enemy. They were forced, therefore, to chose for their lord, 
Charles, Duke of Calabria, son to King Robert, on condition he 
would come to their defence. That family had been often 
called to rule over them, and they chose him as their prince 
rather than their ally, fiut Charles himself was engaged in 
the wars of Sicily, and not being able to come in person, sent 
Gualtier, a Frenchman, who bore the title of Duke of Athens^ 
to act as his lieutenant He took possession of the govern- 
ment, and reorganized the magistracy as he thought fit. His 
behavior, contrary to his nature, was so modest he gained the 
affections of the whole people. 

After the wars in Sicily were over, Charles came in person 
to Florence with a thousand horse, and made his entry in 
July, 1326. His arrival put an end to the bold plunders of 
Castmccio. But what was gained abroad did not compensate 
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for what dMy lost at home; and those miseries their eneniieft 
had not been able to inflict, were broa^t upon them by their 
friends. The Signiorjr were entirely controlled by the Duke, 
who exacted fonr hundred thousand florins from the city the 
first year, though it was expressly stipulated he should not 
exceed two hundred thousand. Such were the burdens he or 
his father were continually laying upon the city. 

These miseries were aggravated by new fends and new^ 
enemies. The suspicions of the Ghibellines of Lombardy were 
so deeply aroused by the arrival of Charles in Tuscany that 
Oaleazzo Visoonti, and other Lombard Princes, by mcMiey and 
pledges, prevailed upon Loms of Bavaria — who had been 
elected Emperor, contrary to the will oi the Pope — to invade 
Haly. He passed through Lombardy into Tuscany, and by the 
help of Castruccio made himself master of Pisa. Here he 
gained a supply of money and marched upon Rome. Charles, 
fearing the loss of his kingdom, left Philippo da Saginetto his 
lieutenant, and set out from Florence. 

After the departure of the Emperor, Castruccio seized upon 
Pisa, and the Florentines having possession of Pistoia by 
treaty, he marched to recover it. The Florentines made many 
attempts to relieve it by attacking his army and invading his 
territories, yet he prosecuted the siege with so much valor and 
obstinacy, all their endeavors were ineffectual. So unrelenting 
was- his determination to chastise the Pistoians and keep down 
the Florentines, that the former were forced to receive him as 
iheir lord. This victory won glory for him, but he was 
attacked by disease immediately after, and died on his return 
to Lucca. And as it rarely happens that fortune does not 
attend one good or evil by another to compensate it, Charies, 
Duke of Calabria, and Lord of Florence, also died at Naples. 
The Florentines were thus suddenly and unexpectedly delivered 
from the oppression of one, and the dread of the other ! With 
their recovered freedom they reformed the govenunent, 
abrogating the old councils and creating two others ; one of 
three hundred commoners, and the other two hundred and 
fifty, composed of commoners and nobility. The former was 
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called the Ck>iuicil of the People, the latter the GoniMil of the 
Cmniuie* 

On his arrival at Rome, the Emperor set np an Anti-pope^ 
and pioseoiited numy hostile measures against the Churoh, and 
attempted several odiers. But finding he could not snoceedf 
he left Rome in disgrace and went to Pisa, where nearly eight 
hundred Gennan horse (either through discontent or not being 
paid) had deserted his service and fortified themselves at 
Montechiaro on the Ceruglio. After the Emperor had set out 
fiom Pisa for Lombardy, they took Lucca, and drove out Fran- 
cisco Castracani, whom he had left in its possession. Wishing 
to turn the conquest to advantage, they offered the city to the 
Florentines for eighty thousand florins, but by the advice of 
Simone della Tosa, they rejected his offier. Happy had it been 
for our city had the Florentines persevered in that resolution, 
but they soon changed their policy to their infinite damage, 
for after refusing its peaceable possession for so small a sum> 
they afterwards paid much dearer for it, and lost it in the end. 
This gave occasion to many violent and destnictive changes in 
the government in Florence. 

llie purchase of Lucca being rejected by the Florentines, it 
was bought by Gherardino Spinola, a Genoese, for thirty 
thousand florins. Mankind are generally slow to seize wha|: 
is fairly within their reach, and they are always eager to grasp 
what is beyond it When the Florentines heard the city had 
been sold to the Genoese merchant for so trifling a sum, they 
became diBsatisfied with themselves, and enraged with the 
citizen whose counsel they had followed. They would not 
purchase it now, but resolved to take it by force ; and they 
sent their army to lay waste the territories of the Lucchese. 
In the meantime, the Emperor had abandoned Italy, and the 
Anti-pope, through the influence of the Pisans, been sent 
a prisoner to France. 

From the death of Castruccio, in the year 1328, till 1340, the 
Florentines remained in a quiet state at home, and prosecuted 
their affiurs abroad with vigor. They were involved in several 
wars in Lombardy, by the invasion of John of Bohemia, and 
in Tuscany, on account of Lucca. They also adorned their 
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Qitf wMk u&w •difioes. among^ whiA was 'Ae 
Bepanta, after a dasign bj C»otlo, tha moM odebiated 
of llioea tunes. 

bi the year latl.tiie watais of tiia Amo laae twdvo 
ia some parts of Florence, sweeping away seieral btia g es 
and a laige number of edifices. They repaiied the dai&age 
wi& great diligenee and expense. 

Bnt in 1940 the peace of Fiomioe was agun diataibed. 
The citizens in power had two ways ci maintaining cmd 
extending their authority. One by so managing the imbcMnsa- 
tions as always to secure the Signiory to themsehres, or tfaeir 
iHends; the other, by controlling the election of the Retton 
(or Judges), to win fovor in their sentences. Tliey regvunied 
the latter of so much importance, that, not being satislied 
with the ordinary Rettori, they sometimes constituted a tliird. 
They had now conferred a kind of Dictatorship upon Jacomo 
Oabrieli d'Agobbio, under the title of Captain of the €kiard, 
and invested him with absolute power over the ^tiseits. 
Under the dictation of the Crovemors, he daily perpetrated the 
most barefaced injustice. Pietro de Bardi and Bardo Fkesco- 
baldi were among the number of outraged citizens. TTiey 
were proud nobles, and could not brook the tjrrannical erwny 
of a foreigner, who acted as the creature of a few powerful 
men, and they prepared to take revenge for their insults. 

They entered into a conspiracy with many other noble fam- 
ilies, and some of the commoners, who were enraged against 
the government. It was arranged among the conspirators, 
that each one should assemble a company of armed men ia 
his house. On the morning after the festival of AU Saints, at 
the hour of prayers for the dead, they were to take up arms, 
kill the Captain, and the most powerful of the administration, 
and appoint new magistmtes to reform the State. But des- 
perate undertakings appear more formidable to conspirators, 
as they have more time for reflection: and plots that are not 
speedily executed are almost always discovered. Andrea 
de Bardi, one of the accomplices, weighing the matter cooliy, 
was more swayed by the teiror of punishment than the desire 

* A breccia is nearly two English feet 



of reireiige, and he discovered the whole to fait hroifier*Ui«l«ir, 
laeomo Alberti, who commimieated it to the magistraoy. 

'Hie day for the execation of the plot wasjiiet at hand; 
maay of die citizens assembled in the pidaee, tuad jadging it 
dangeroas to lose time, they called upon the SigaicMry to have 
die alaim-bell rang« and the people put imder aras. lUde 
Valori, the Gonfalonier, and Franeeseo Salviad, one of tte 
Signiory, allied with the Banii, opposed it, saying it was a 
dangerous precedent to arm the people on every triiing oo- 
casion, for unrestrained power given to the multitude always 
wQiks mis^iief, — diat it was a much easim matter lo raise 
a tnmuk than to compose it They thought it would be mote 
prudent, therefore, first to learn the truth of the matter, and 
punish the {Renders by due course of law, than to run tomvlt* 
nottsly to arms, on a flying report, and periuips biing rain 
upon Flofenee. But the infuriated rabble were deaf to thsar 
words, — the Signiory was insulted, and violently forced to 
order Ike great b^ to be rung. Its first stroke lous^ the oily, 
and brought the furious multitude armed to the piazaa. Tha 
Baidi and SVescobaldi, seeing they were betrayed, lesolved 
Ivavely to conquer or die. They took up anns, hewing to be 
aUe to defend themselves in that pan of the city, on the other 
side of the river, where their houses stood. They fortified 
the bridges, and stood their ground, in expectation that many 
of the nobility and their friends would come ftom the country 
to their help. But this was prevented by the populace in dui 
same part of the city they themselves inhabited, who took 
Qp arms for the Signiory. To escape certain death, they 
!^audoned die bridges, and retired into the stieet where the 
Bardi lived, as stronger than any of the rest, and them made 
abmve defence. 

Jao<»no d'Agobbio, well knowing this conspiracy was benl 
against him, was frightened with the fear of death, and rushed, 
forioBs and trembling, into the midst of his soldiers, who 
were assembled before the palace of the Signiory. Bat the 
reet of the Judges, who had not been so guilty, were move 
oourageous, especially Maffeo da Maradi, the Podesta* who 
Imiried to the spot whoe the fight was raging, and feadeady 



pwffDg dM bodge to Rubaconte, threw himself into the v«y 
oentie of Bardi's meot and made a sign for a parley. The 
wveieace ior his person that his courage and his virtues 
in^und, won him a hearing immediately, and they dropped 
their amis, and stood patiently to hear him. In a modest and 
pathetic harangtte» he condemned their plot, showed them 
the danger to be feared from the fury of the people if they 
did not desist, gave them hopes that their cause should be 
fitvoiaUy heard, and promised that he himself would intercede 
to procure all reasonable redress for their grievances, fie 
then went back to the Signiory, and persuaded them not to 
attempt a victory, in which the blood of so many of their 
feUow-eitizens must be shed, nor to condemn them without 
a hearing. His mediation was so effectual, the Bardi and 
Frescobaldi, with many of their friends, were allowed by the 
Signiory to leave the city, and they retired to their castles * 
without any molestation. 

After they were gone and the people had laid down thelt 
aims, the Signiory proceeded against such only of the fami- 
lies of the Bardi and Frescobaldi as had actually been in arms. 
To lessen their power, they bought the castles of Mangona 
and Vemia of the Bardi, and made a law that no citizen should 
possess any castle within twenty miles of Florence. A few 
numths after, Stratta Frescobaldi was beheaded, and many 
others of that family proclaimed rebels. But the ruin of the 
Bardi and Frescobaldi did not content those in power. Men 
generally abuse their authority the more it increases, and they 
grew more arbitrary as they became stronger. For while 
Florence had before been tyrannized over by only one Captain 
of the Guards, they now appointed another to control the 
country, and invested him with great power ; so that no one 
obnoxiQUs to the government could live securely in or out of 
the city. The nobility were the objects of their extremest 
abiise and injustice, and they waited only for the hour of 
revenge. It was not long delayed, and when it came they 
improved it well. 

< During these troubles that agitated Tuscany and Lombardy, 
the city of Lucca had fallen under the dominion of Ma^tino 
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MP Soala, loid of Verona. He was nnder an eqgMwnent to 

surrender it to the Florentmes, but being lord also of Parma, 
he thought himself strong enough to maintain it, and he broke 
his faith, and refused to redeem his pledge. The FkHrentines, 
to revenge themselves, joined with the Venetians, and waged 
against him so destructive a war, that his whole dominion 
seemed to be in dangier ; but they gained little by it in the end 
but the satisfaction of having distressed their enemy. For the 
Venetians (like all states that enter into itn alliance with 
weaker powers) seized upon Trevigi and Vicenza, and nego- 
tiated peace without any regard to the Florentines. ISoon 
after the Visconti, lords of Milan, took Parma from Mastino, 
and finding he could no longer keep Lucca, he resolved to sell 
it The Florentines and Pisans were competitors in the pur* 
chase, but while they were bantering for it, the Pisans who 
knew that the Florentines, the richer party, would be sure to 
prevail, had recourse to arms, and joining with the Visconti, 
laid siege to the town. The Florentines, however, did not on 
this account give up the purchase ; they fixed the price, paid 
down part of the money to Mastino, gave him hostages lor 
the rest, and sent Naddo, Rucellai, Giovanni, Bernardino de 
Medici, and Rosso, the son of Ricoiardo de Ricci, to take posses- 
sion of it. 

They forced tlieir way into Lucca through the Pisan camp, 
and Mastino's army delivered it into their hands. But the 
Pisans continued the siege, and used all their force to make 
themselves masters of the place. The Florentines, on the other 
hand, were no less solicitous to relieve it ; but after a long 
struggle they were at last driven out with dishonor, and the 
loss of all their purchase money, and the Pisans became lords 
of Lucca. 

The loss of this city, as it always happens in such cases, 
threw^ the people of Florence into a rage against their govern- 
ors, whom they publicly insulted and upbraided in every 
comer of the city, and upon every opportunity, for their ava- 
rice and bad administration. 

In the beginning, the management of this war hBd been com- 
mitted to twenty citizens, who elected Malatesta da Rimini, 
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ommnndcfr^B^hief of the expedition. Be eondiiefeed it wi&t 
IMe coimgo and less dtscietioii, and they applied for aid 
to King Robert of Naples, who sent thmn Ckiaitier, Dnke of 
Athens. Hearen seemed now to be preparing a dark future 
foit the Floientines, and he arrived just at the time the enter- 
prise against Lncoa was hopelessly lost On his coming the 
Twenty, seeing the discontent of the people, thought to inspire 
them with ftet^ hope, and either diminish, or utteriy remove 
all occasion of further dissatisfaction, by electing a new Cap- 
tun. Having still reason to fear the multitude, they first made 
the Duke of Athens Conservator, and then Commander-in- 
ehief, that he might have more authority to defend them. 
Many of the nobility, who were still writhing under the remem- 
bmnoe of the insults we have mentioned, had known him 
when he held the government of Florence under Charies, 
Duke of CalalHia, and they resolved, now they had so fair an 
opportunity, to take vengeance. 

They thought their time for rev^ige had come, and they 
resolved to have it if it was purchased with the ruin of die 
cky. They b^ieved there was no other way to control die 
people, that had so long domineered over them, but to subject 
them to a Prince, who knowing the virtue of the nobility and 
the insolence of the commons, would curb the one and reward 
the other. They had hopes of no small gain, too, from the 
flavor of the man they should elevate to power. They often 
met privately with Gualtier, whom they instigated to usurp the 
supreme government, pledging him all their support. They 
were also eountenanced by the authority and advice of the 
Peruzzi, Acciainoli, Antellesi and Buonaccorsi, families of 
lower rank, who being oppressed with enormous debts, they 
could not pay' out of their own estates, wished to discharge 
them with the money of other people. To free themselves 
firom the servitude of their creditors, they were ready to 
enslave their country. 

These persuasions inflamed the ambitious soul of the Duke 
with a still greater thirst for power, and to win the reputation 
of a sevwe and upright magistrate and thus gain the confidence 
of the rabble he brought to trialthose who had conducted 
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and Guglielmo Altovite, were put to death; many othen 
were sent into exile, and oHieiB condemned Co pay fines. Tliese 
executions pleased the nobilky vad the mbbie» altlK>ngh th«f 
alarmed the middle class, for the vile natuvaUy delight in suctb 
scenes of violence, and the nobles rejoiced in the fall of thoae 
by whom they had been so grievously oppressed. Whenever 
the Duke passed, the streets resounded with acclamations in 
praise of his courage and justice, and he was publicly exhorted 
to detect the frauds of the citizens* and bring them to punish.* 
ment. 

The authority of the Twenty was annihilated ; ^e reputation 
of the Duke was great, and the awe felt for him was so genMii 
that every citizen, to ^ow himself friendly to kim^ painted tii9 
Neapolitan arms on his house. Nothing was now wanting buC 
the tide, to make him prince. Thinking himself strong enough 
to attempt anything with security, he gave the Siguiory to 
understand, ** diat he thought it necessary for the good of the 
city, that the supreme power should be vested in him ; umU 
therefore, as all the citizens desired it, they were expected to 
resign their autiiority." 

The Signiory had long foreseen the Twn of their country was 
approaching, but they were shocked at such a demand ; and 
although they knew their danger, yet they that might not seem 
wanting to their country, they boldly refused to yield. The 
Doke, out of an affectation of religion and humanity, had taken 
up his habitation at the monastery of the monks of Santa Croca. 
and to give the fmishing stn^e to his tyrannical design, he 
issued a proclamation, commanding adl the people to appeeff 
before him the next morning in the piazza of Santa Crooe. 
This proclamation alarmed the Si^iory still more than his first 
message, and having called together the citizens most aeaious 
for liberty and their country, it was resolved, since the poww 
of the Duke left no other remedy, to try to prevail upon him by 
entreaties, now force was insufficient, to desist from his attempt ; 
or, at least, to govern them with more gentleness and modera- 
tion. For this purpose, they deputed some of their momhiffw 
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to wait npoB him ; <me of whom addieseed kim in the follow* 
ing manner: 

** SioNOEs — ^We hare been moved to appear before you, first 
by your demand, and secondly by your proclamation to 
assemble the people, presuming you intend to extort from us 
by violence what we have refused to concede to you. It is 
not our design to offer you any resistance, but to represent to 
you the weight of responsibility you are so anxious to assume, 
and the dangers that lie in the path you are determined to 
tread, that you may hereafter recal the warning we give you 
when you come to expeAence the final consequences of that 
council. Your friends crowd upon you for no other reason 
than to satiate their own revenge and ambition. You seek to 
wislave a city which has always been free, for its government, 
which we have sometimes conferred on the Royal house of 
Naples, was an alliance and not a slavery. Have you consid- 
ered how dear must be to such a city the love of liberty, 
which no power can control, no time consume, and no treas- 
ure compensate ? Remember, sir, how great a force will be 
necessary to keep such a city under the yoke. All the foreign 
mercenaries you can hire will not be sufiicient, and the citizens 
you cannot trust, for those who are ypur Mends to-day and 
who instigate you to this desperate undertaking, will, when 
by means of your authority they shall have wreaked their 
malice upon their enemies, be the first to turn their arms 
against you and usurp your dominion. The populace you 
confide in will desert you on the first occasion of disgust, and 
the whole city will shortly become your foe, burying you in 
the ruin she brings on herself. Nor can you provide any 
remedy against such an evil. Those princes who have but 
few foes may hold a steady and secure sway, for these 
enemies can easily be disposed of by banishment or death, but 
against univenal disaffection there can be no security. You 
cannot tell from what quarter the stroke may come, nor when 
it will fall, and he who fears every one can never be safe 
against any. If he strike where his suspicion goes, he only 
increases die danger, he only inflames the indignation of those 
who are left, and they become fired with a more dreadful 
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desire for revenge. That time can never eradicate the love of 
liberty, is more than certain. How often have brave citizens 
of subjected states, inspired by the memory of their fathers, 
made a bold and successful stroke for the liberty they them- 
fl^ves never tasted, and afterwards bravely maintained it 
against all difficulties and dangers ! And indeed had they 
never heard of liberty from their fathers, the public palaces, 
the courts of justice, and the standards of their soldiers, 
would have told them their ancestors once were free, and 
they could not look on such objects without feeling an 
inepressible desire for liberty. What achievement of yours 
can be compared to the sweetness of living free or make us 
foiget the tyranny which binds us ? If you add all Tuscany to 
our !^apire and return to the city daily triumphant over our ' 
enemies, yours and not ours will be all the glory. We should 
acquire fellow-slaves and not subjects, and this would only 
aggravate our misery. And even were your life holy, your 
manners afiable, and your judgment just, you could never 
make the people love you ; and if you think otherwise, you 
only deceive yourself, for to men that have once lived free, the 
lightest chain is galling and the smallest bond intolerable. A 
subjected state can never be a quiet one, even under a good 
prince. Eitlier the one must concede to the other or soon 
be ruined. You will then decide whether to attempt to hold 
by violence the absolute dominion of this city, for which all 
the forts and guards within, and all the friends without, have 
often been found insufficient, or content yourself with the 
authority we have already given you. We recommend the 
latter course, and we warn you that dominion only can 
endiure which is voluntarily couferred. Beware, then, against 
being led blindly on by your ambition to the brink of a 
precipice where you can neither retreat nor advance, and 
down which you will inevitably be hurled amidst the ruins of 
the commonwealth." 

These expostulations made no impression on the hardened 
soul of the Duke. " It was not his design," he said, *' to take 
away their liberty, but restore it, for citizens divided were 
slaves, while those that were imited were free ; that if he could 
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extiiiguiifa private unbilioa aad intetine diaocxd ia Vhoimooe» 
be might be eaid to n«establieh their libertyt and not take it 
away. He did not aaeume the government out of any aiabitioo 
of hU own, bnt at the entreaties of many of their feUov7«-cili- 
zene, and they would do well to concur with them ia tfaair 
decision. As to the dangers he might incur in this undertak- 
ing he did not regard them, for the good man would ^ot be 
deterred from a noble enterprise by the pusillanimous fear 
of danger, or abandon a glorious undertaking through the 
uncertainty of success. He hoped finally to conduct in such 
a manner as would soon oblige them to confess they had 
trusted him too little, and feared him too much." 

The Signiory finding any further attempt useless* were 
forced to consent that the people should assemble th^' next 
morning in the piazza before their palace, and the government 
be transferred by their authority to the Duke, for the space 
of one year, on the same conditions it had been conunitted 
' to Charles, Duke of Calabria. 

On the 8th of September, 1342, the Duke, attended by 
Giovaimi della Tofa, all his friends and many other citizeus 
appeared in the piazza, and with the Signiory, mounted the 
Ringhiera, the name the Florentines gave to die steps at the 
foot of the palace of the Signoh, where the stipulations made 
between him and the Signiory were publicly read. When the 
reader came to the article conferring upon him the government 
for a year, the people shouted out, **for life," Francisco 
Restichelli, one of the Signiory, rose to compose the tumult, 
but he was cried down by the rabble, and by their consent he 
was proclaimed their sovereign lord, not for a year only» but 
for ever. 

The mob then seized him and bore him about the piazza* 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. It was the custom 
that whoever was appointed to the guard of the palace should 
shut himself up in it, in the absence of the Signiory. This 
charge was at that time in the hands of Rinieri Giotto* who 
being corrupted by the Duke*s friends, admitted him into the 
palace without any resistance, and the Signiory, alarmed and 
disgraced, returned to their own houses. The palace was 
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ple was torn to pieces by the rabble, and his ensign imfuried 
Cfvw the palace. This iUied every good citizen with ii^nite 
grief and nMurtification, and those who had through malice or 
ignoranee sealed their fate, exulted with joy and triumph. 

The Duke had now full possessicm of the government, and 
with a view of suppressing all who were supposed to be the 
defenders of the city, he prohibited the ^gniory from assemblittg 
m the palace, and assigned them a private house. He took 
away the colors from the Gonfaloniers of the ccmipanies of the 
people; repealed the laws against the nobility; opened the 
doors of all the prisons ; recalled the Bardi and Frescobaldi from 
banishment; and prohibited the citizens from wearing arms. 
To defend himself against his enemies within the town, he 
made friends in the provinces. He showed great favor to the 
Aretini, and all that were subject to the Florentines. He made 
peace widi the Pisans, whom he had been made prince to 
subdue. He took away the assignments from the merchants 
who had lent money to the Republic, in the war against Lucca; 
increased the old taxes, and laid new ones upon the people ; 
annihilated the authority of the Signiory, and set up three new 
Rettori, Baglione da Perugia, Guglielmo da Scesi, aud Cerettieri 
Visdomiiii, who constituted his council. Tlie imposts he laid 
were grievous, his judicial trials unjust, and the austerity and 
humility he had first assumed, ended in haughtiness and 
cruelty — ^many of tlxe nobility, and most respectable citizens 
were imprisoned, or put to death, or condemned to new and 
fiendish tortures. He extended the same iron tyranny over the 
country which enslaved tlie city, sending six Rettori to torment 
and plunder the peasants. He was jealous of the nobility, 
althou^ he owed to them his power, and had recalled many 
of them from exile, for he knew the proud spirits of the nobles 
could not brook his bnital tyranny. On this account, he began 
to pay his court to the rabble by whose favor, with the aid of 
foreign mercenaries, he hoped to be able to maintain his 
tyrannical usurpation. 

In the month of May, a time of general festivity, he organized 
the people into a large number of companies under pay. and 
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honoied them with colon, and »p]eiidid titles. It was a fbstsd 
day, and the city was filled with excited gay multitudes, either 
visiting their friends or receiving them with great ceremony- 
When the news of this rising dominion began to spread abroad, 
many of the French nation resorted to his court, to whom, he 
gave preferments, as persons he could most fully confide Ib . 
Florence in a short time became subject not only to Frenchmen, 
but to French customs and dress, for their fashions were imi- 
tated by both sexes, without any regard to civility or commou 
decency. But what seemed most intolerable of all was the 
shameless violence he and his followers committed upon the 
women of Florence. 

The citizens now saw that the majesty of the State was laid 
ia the dust, their ordinances abolished — their laws annulled — 
their domestic life corrupted, and modesty everywhere insulted 
and despised ; and they were filled with the deepest indignation. 
Those who had never been accustomed to regal pomp, could 
not behold the Duke parading the city, surrounded by armed 
men on foot and on horseback, without feelings of mortification 
and pain. But it was too late to repent of their folly, and they 
were compelled to bow before the tyranny of the man they 
abhorred. Daily executions and constant imprisonments filled 
the weakened and impoverished city with terror. The Duke 
knew he had aroused general indignation, and he feared the 
consequences, although he affected to appear as though he 
were universally beloved. 

Matteo de Morozzi, either to gain the Duke's favor, or excul- 
pate himself, discovered a plot against him, in which the fanuly 
of the Medici, and some others, were concemed ; but the Duke, 
so far from investigating the matter, condemned the informer 
to an ignominious death. This discouraged every one from 
wamiug him of danger, and emboldened all who plotted his 
ruin. He also cut out the tongue of Bettoni Cini with such 
cruelty as to cause his death, for having complained of th6 
taxes he laid on the city. This act of barbarity increased the 
rage of the citizens and the odium felt towards the Duke ; for, 
a city which had been accustomed to the greatest freedom of 
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Speech and of action, could not bear to have her hands bound 
and her mouth stopped. 

These outrages were enough to rouse not only the Floren- 
tines, "who neither knew how to preserve freedom nor endure 
slavery, but the most abject nation under heaven to strike for 
their hberty. Many of the citizens, therefore, of all ranks, were 
determined either to shake off the yoke or die. Three conspi- 
racies were set on foot against him at the same time, by three 
different classes of citizens, the Nobles, the Conrnions, and the 
Mechanics; for, besides the universal oppression, the com- 
mons had been deprived of the government — ^the nobility were 
not restored to it, and the citizens could no longer live by their 
industry. Agnolo Acciaiuoli, the Archbishop of Florence, had, 
in the beginning, extolled the administration of the Duke in his 
sermons, and won for him popularity amongst the people. But 
when he saw him seated in his power, swaying the sceptre of 
a despot, he felt that he had deceived his country, and to make 
all the atonement in his power, he resolved that the same hand 
which had inflicted the wound should heal it. He, therefore, 
put himself at the head of the first, and most powerful con- 
spiracy, in which the Bardi, Rossi, Frescobaldi, Scali, Altoviti, 
Magalotti, Strozzi, and Mancini, were engaged. The leaders 
of the second conspiracy were Manno and Corso Donati — the 
Pazzi, CavicciuUi, Cerchi and Albizzi. Of the third, Antonio 
Adimari was the head, and he was joined by the families of 
the Medici, Bordini, Ruccellai, and Aldobrandini. 

They designed to have killed him in the house of the Albizzi, 
where they supposed he would go on the day of S. Giovanni to 
see the horse-races ; but he did not go, and this design failed. 
The next proposal was to assassinate him in the street ; but 
that was thought too difficult, for he always went well armed 
and attended, and varied his course so constantly, they knew 
not where he could be expected witli certainty. Some were 
in favor of trying to dispatch him in the council ; but then, even 
after he was dead, they must of necessity be left to the discre- 
tion of his guards. 

Whilst these plots were maturing amongst the conspirators, 
Antonio Adimari revealed the whole to some of his friends at 
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Bieiui to get their aasistance* vntix the names of the leadeis, 
and assured themjthe whole city was disposed to shake off the 
yoke. One of the Sienese communicated the matter to Franoitco 
Brunelleschi* not to betray the plot» for he supposed he was 
one of the conspirators, and Fmncisoo, either out of fear for 
himself or malice towards the rest, discovered the whole to the 
Duke. Paolo da Mazzecca and Simone da Montezappoli were 
immediately apprehended. They confessed to the Duke the 
number and quality of the conspirators, which filled him with 
alarm, and he was counselled to request them to appear, rather 
than to arrest them ; for, if they fled, he could terminate the 
whole afiair with their exile. 

In the first place the Duke sent for Antonio Adimari, who, 
relying upon his accomplices, immediately presented himself, 
and was placed under arrest The Duke was then advised 
by Francisco Brunelleschi and Uguccione Buondelmonte, to go 
armed through the city, and seize and kill the others; but 
fearing his enemies were too numerous for the force he could 
command, he took another resolution, which, had it succeeded^ 
would have freed him from the most powerful of his enemies, 
and re-established his power. 

It had been his custom to call the citizens together for coim- 
cil, on every great emergency ; and having gathered from the 
country all the forces he could muster, he gave a list of three 
hundred citizens to his sergeants to be summoned, on a pre- 
tence of asking their advice, designing, when they were met, 
either to kill or imprison them all. But the confinement of 
Adimari, and the gathering of so many armed men, which 
could not be done secretly, so alarmed the citizens, and espe- 
cially the conspirators, that the boldest of them refused to 
obey the summons. The list was read by them all, and they 
assembled together to encourage each other, to seize their 
arms, and die like men, with swords in their hands, and not 
like calves driven to the slaughter. 

In less than an hour, all those concerned in the three conspi- 
racies had communicated their designs to each other, and fixed 
upon the following day, the 26th of July, 1343, when they were 
to raise a tumult in the old market-place, seize their arms, and 
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nesact day» therefore, at the tolHng of the homr^ prayer, jiuC 
before mid-dajr* the signal for rising wa given by the ory of 
liberty* and the people ruriied lo arras in their seTeral ^piarters, 
under ^e eokj^ oi the eity , whioh had been secnedy ^Idivered 
to them b^orehand by the conipiratDrs. Ail the heads of 
families, both of the nobility and the people, aesembled, and 
solenafily swore to stand by each other in their defence, tiU the 
Dake 'wae dead. Some <k the Bnondeimonti aad CaTaleanti, 
and the foor fEaniiies of the people, tha^ had won for him his 
sovereignty, stood by him still ; and tkey ran armed to the 
piazza of the palace, with a mob of btitcheis and ^e drogs of 
the people, to defend the Duke. 

While the tumult was raging, the Dnke was fortUying his 
palace; and his friends, lodged in other parts of die city, 
mounted their horses and rode to the piazza, being attadced 
several limes on their way, and many of them killed. About 
three hundred horse had already assembled there; but the 
Doke hesiti^ed whether to eome out and face his enemies, or 
defend' himself in the palace. On the other hand, the Medici, 
Cavieeiulli, Ruccellai, and other families that had suffered most 
by him, were apprehensive, if he should make an attack, that 
many w^ho had taken s^ms against him would declare them- 
sMves his fiends ; and they were resolved to prevent him from 
Ballying out and increasing his strength. 

They drew up, and made a charge in the piazza. The 
femilies which had at £rst appeared in the Duke's defence, 
neeing themselves vigorously assaidted, deserted him in the 
change of his fortune, and wfsnt ov» in a mass to their fellow* 
citissens, except Uguccione Buondeknonte, who withdrew into 
the i>alace, and Giannozzo Cavaloanti, who retreated with 
gome of bos party into the new market, where he mounted a 
liig h bench, and besought the people who were rushing anned 
to the piazEa, to espouse the cause of the Duke. To intimi- 
date them, he magnified his strength, and told them they 
would 9S\ be put to death, if they persisted in their rebellion 
agwiet their prince. But nobody heeded his exhortation, or 
thought it worth while to (^metiee his inscrieooe. Jie soon 
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saw he was taking pains to no purpose, and thinking it beed 
not to tempt foitone any longer, he retired to his owii house. 

The fight in the meantime between the people and the 
Duke's men in the piazza was bloody, and althongh the latter 
were reinforced from the palace, they were defeated, part of 
them suiiendering to the enemy, others leaving their liorses, 
and flying into the palace. While the fight was raging in the 
piazza, Ck>r80 and Amerigo Donati, with some of the people, 
broke open the prisons, burnt the records of the Podesta and 
public chamber, plundered the houses of the magistrates, and 
killed all the Duke's creatures they could lay their hands on. 
The Duke on the other hand seeing the piazza lost, the whole 
city in arms against him, and all hope of relief gone, tried to 
regain the affections of the people by some acts of grace and 
humanity. He sent for his prisoners, and set them at liberty 
with promises of friendship and favor, and contrary to his 
own feelings, he knighted Antonio Adimari. He took down 
his ensign from the top of the palace, and put up the people's 
in its place. But all this was done too late— out of time — ^he 
was forced to it besides, and it had very little effect. He now 
found he was besieged in his palace in the power of his foes ; 
having grasped for too much, he seemed likely to lose all, and 
die in a few days by famine or by the sword. 

The citizens assembled in St. Reparata to organize the 
government, and appointed fourteen persons, one half of them 
nobles, and the rest from the people, who, in conjunction with 
the Archbishop, were vested with ftdl power to refoim the 
State. They also committed the authority of the Podesta to 
six magistrates, till the person elected to that ofilce should 
arrive. Florence was fUled with strangers, who had come to 
the aid of ^ the people, among whom were six ambassadors 
from Siena, men of great honor in their own country, who 
endeavored to effect some reconciliation between the people 
and the Duke. But the people refused to listen to any over- 
tures of that kind, unless Guglielmo da Scesi with his son and 
Cerettieri Visdomini, were delivered into their hands. This 
the Duke firmly refused, till the threats of those shut up with 
him in the palace, obliged him to comply. 
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Hie indi^pwtion of a peoj^e is always more violent and the 
wounds they make deeper, when they are striking to recover 
their liberty, than when they are defending it Guglielmo and 
his son "were brought out and given up to thousands of their 
enemies ; and although the boy was not yet fifteen years old, 
neither his innocence nor his youthful beauty could save him 
from the fury of the multitude. Those who could not get near 
enough to wound them while they were living, stahbed them 
after they were dead. Nor did this appease their fury : they 
tore their bodies to pieces with their weapons, their nsdls, and 
their teeth. That all their senses might be glutted with re- 
venge, after they had feasted their ears with their groans, their 
eyes -with wounds, and their touch with tearing the flesh, still 
unappeased, they were mad to taste their blood, that after 
the external senses were all surfeited, they might still glut their 
taste. This savage brutality, however fatal to those two, was 
the preservation of Cerettieri; for the people having spent 
their fury upon these unfortunate wretches, entirely forgot 
him, and he remained safe in the palace till night, when he 
was privately conveyed by some of his friends and relations 
to a place of security. 

When the people had been thus satiated with blood, the 
Duke and his friends were suffered to withdraw with their 
effects unmolested out of Florence, on condition he would 
renounce all claim and pretensions to the city, and ratify his 
renunciation vThea he got to Casentino, out of the Florentine 
dominions. 

In pursuance of this agreement, he left Florence on the sixth 
of August, escorted by many of the citizens, and on his arrival 
at Casentino, confirmed his renunciation, though with much 
reluctance ; nor would he have regarded his faith, if Conte 
Simone had not threatened to carry him back again to Flo- 
rence. The Duke, as his administration has fully shown, was 
avaricious and bloody, difficult of access, and haughty in his 
answers. He wanted the slavery and not the good will of 
the people, and he chose rather to be feared than loved. Nor 
was his person less disgusting than bis behavior. His statare 
was small, his complexion swarthy, and his beaid long and 
PART I. 6 
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t]^, 8Q that he was iu every reqpect worthy of cowtempt* — 

i|nd in ^n months the enonnities of his adminifitratjoaa depriv- 
ed him of the dominion given to him by bad men. 

This revolution in the city encouraged all the towns ander 
the jurisdiction of the Florentines to attempt the recovery of 
their independence. Arezzo, CastigUoue, Pistoia, Volterray 
Colle> and St. Gimignano» revolted ; and Florence, in a single 
day, found she had rid herself of her tynumy and her provinces. 
In shaking off her own yoke she taught her vassals to follow 
her example. 

After the Duke had been deposed, and the Florentines had 
lost their dominions, the council of fourteen and the Arch- 
bishop thought it better to win their former subjects by peace, 
than to make them enemies by war, and to appear equally 
pleased with their liberty as their own. They sent deputies 
tp Arezzo to renounce the sovereignty they had formerly held 
over it, and to enter into an alliance with the citizens, that 
they might have the friendship, at least, of a city they could no 
longer hold in subjection. With the other revolted districts 
they treated on the best terms they could ; being resolved to 
keep them friendly although they left them independent. This 
prudent resolution had a happy effect, for all these towns, ex- 
cept Arezzo, returned to their former obedience in a few 
months, and Arezzo itself, not many years after, acknowledged 
the dominion of Florence. It thus often happens, that an ob- 
ject is won with less danger and cost, and in a shorter space 
of time, by coolness and indifference, than by pursuing it ivith 
passion and impetuosity. 

When ai&urs abroad had thus been composed, they began 
to attend to their domestic concerns. After some disputes be- 
tween the nobility and the people, it was agreed that one third 
of the Signiory and one half of the other magistrates and offi- 
cers of Statfi should be given to the nobility. The city, as we 
have before shown, being divided into six wards, each of 
them chose one of the ^gniory ; and though the number was 
sometimes increased to twelve or thirteen, they were soon 
after reduced again to six. But, either because the six wards 
were not di^y proportioned, or to grant some concession to 
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to the NobflUy, it was necessary to make a new 
md increaee the niunber of the Signiory. They divided the 
city, th^e£ore, into quarters, from each of which three of the 
%iiiory were chosen. The Goufalouier della 6in8tizia» azul 
thoseof the several companieSf were discontijcuaed ; aad in tha 
piaee of the twelve Buonuomiiii, they created eight council- 
lors, four from either class. The commonwealth being thus 
established, would have continued quiet»had the nobility beea 
willing to conduct themselves with that moderation necessainjr 
in all free States. But this was far from being the case. In 
private life they had always scorned the idea of equality, and 
in the magistracy they grasped after supreme control, while 
every, day witnessed some illustration of their insolence and 
pride. The people were not a little galled to find they had 
deposed one tyrant only to make room for a thousand. 

The insolence of one side, and the indignation of the other* 
at last reached such a height the leaders of the people com- 
plained to the Archbishop of the enormities of the nobility and 
the haughtiness of their conduct, and prevailed on him to try 
to get (he nobles to be contented with their share in the other 
offices, and leave the magistracy of the Signiory to the people. 

The Archbishop was naturally an amiable, but a fickle and 
iaconstajit man. He had been persuaded by his friends to 
favor the Duke of Athens, and afterwards, at the persuasion 
of other citizens, he had conspired against him. In the reform 
of the State, he had exerted himself for the nobility, and now 
the solicitations of the people had won him over to their side. 
Imagining he would find other people as fickle as himself, 
he felt sure of carrying his measure. He called together the 
Fourteen, who were yet in authority, and urged the most 
plausible arguments to prevail on them to give up the Signiory 
to the people, if tlxey had any regard to the peace of the 
city, or their own personal safety. But these admonitions 
aroused all the indignation of the nobles. Ridolpho de Bardi 
vented upon him his bitterest invectives, charging him aa a 
man of little faith, perfidious to the Duke in his Mendship^iu 
the beginning, and a traitor to him in his downfall. He con- 
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eluded by saying, " the hoium we have, we have won by 
danger, a^ we will maintain them, even if it be at onr peril.** 

He and his Mends left the Archbishop in rage, and went 
directly to inform all the families of the nobility what had 
passed, while the rest of the council went to consult with 
the people. But while the nobility were raising their forces 
for the defence of their friends and the Signiory, the peoj^e, 
without losing time, seized their aims, and gathered around 
the palace, furiously calling upon the nobles to resign their 
administration. The city was filled with riot and violence, 
the Signiory were deserted, and the nobility, seeing all the 
people in arms, did not dare to risk an engagement, and kept 
themselves shut up in their houses. The commoners in the 
Signiory tried to quiet the multitude, by protesting that the 
associates were good and worthy men: but failing in this 
attempt to protect them from further danger, they resolved to 
send them to their own houses, where, after much difficulty, 
they were safely conducted. 

After the nobles had been turned out of the palace, the four 
Councillors of their order were put out of office, and the 
number increased to twelve. Eight citizens remained in the 
Signiory; they elected a new Gonfalonier di Giustizia, and 
placed sixteen other Gonfaloniers over the companies of the 
people. All the councils were re-organized, and the govern- 
ment reverted entirely into the hands of the people. 

In the midst of these excitements, Florence seemed to be 
threatened with famine, and discontent was rife both among 
the nobility and the lower classes ; for the fortner had lost 
their authority, and the latter had no bread. These clamors 
encouraged Andrea Strozzi to make an attempt upon the 
liberties of the city. By selling his grain cheaper Uian the 
others, he drew vast numbers to his house, and he boldly 
mounted his horse one morning, and putting himself at the 
head of them, called the people to arms. In less than an hour 
he assembled above four thousand men, and conducting them 
to the palace of the Signiory, demanded tlie doors to be thrown 
open. But the Signiory, by menaces, and by arms, drove them 
back, and afterwards so terrified them by issuing one proclama- 
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tbn after another, that the multitade gradually disbanded and 
every man retnmed to his own house, leaving Andrea to take 
care of himself. With no httle difficulty he saved himself 
from the hands of the magistrates by flight This bold attempt, 
although it failed, as such rash enterprises generally do, still 
gave the nobility fresh hopes of forcing the people to terms, 
now they saw the lower classes incensed against them. Being 
determined not to lose the opportunity, they resolved to take 
arms, and with the aid of their friends, regain by force what 
they conceived had been taken from them with injustice. To 
insure success, they provided themselves with arms, fortified 
their houses, and sent to their friends in Lombardy for help. 

The people and the Signiory were no less active in arming 
themselves, sending' to the Sienese and Perugians, begging for 
their assistance. The auxiliaries of both parties arrived, and 
the whole city was in arms. The nobiUty drew up in three 
divisions on one side of the Amo, ai the houses of the Cavicciulli, 
near St. Giovanni, at those of the Pazzi and Dcmati,near St. Pietro 
Maggiore, and at those of the Cavalcanti, in the New Market. 
Those who lived on the other side of the river, fortified the 
bridges and streets near their houses. The Nerli took posses- 
sion of the Ponte alia Carraia ; the Frescobaldi and MannelU 
of that of St. Trinita ; the Rossi and the Baidi of the cM. bridge 
and the Rubaconte. The commons in the mean time rallied 
under the Gonfalone della Guistizia, and the co1<hb of their 
respective companies. The people now determined to bring on 
the engagement without delay, and the Medici and Rondinelli 
nished upon the Cavicciulli, in the avenue that led from St. 
Giovanni's piazza to the place where their houses stood. 
Here the action was hot and bloody. Showers of great stones 
Were hurled down upon them from the towers above, and 
they were pierced with arrows below. The fight lasted for 
three hours, and the ranks of the people were continually 
filling ; at last the Cavicciulli, overpowered, and destitute of 
all relief, were forced to surrender to the people, who spared 
their bouses and effects, and taking away their arms, distributed 
them disarmed among the houses of the commoners, who 
were their friends or relations. After the defeat of the 
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OaviccittQi, the Pftzzi and I>onati being weftker^ were soon 
DTercome. The Cavalcanti now temained entire on the other 
mde of the river, bat they were more powerful, from their 
numbers and position But when they saw the whole body of 
the standard-bearers advancing against them, and their asso- 
<^ates defeated by three of them only, they surrendered without 
mnch resistance. 

Three parts of the city were already in the hands of the peo- 
ple ; but the fourth, which still continued in the possession of 
the nobility, was more difficult to be taken, on account of the 
strength of those that defended it, and its position being 
guarded by the river. It was necessary first, to carry the bridges, 
which, as we have already said, were very well fortified. A 
vigorous attack, however, was made upon the old bridge, 
which was no less resolutely sustained. The turrets were 
garrisoned, the avenues blockaded, the barricades guarded by 
the stoutest of their men, and the people were repulsed with 
heavy loss. Finding all further attempts vain, they tried to 
force their way over the Ponte Rubaconte ; but meeting with 
the same resistance, they left four companies to guard the twa 
bridges, and marched with the rest to the Ponte alia Carraia. 
The Nerli defended that pass with great valor ; yet they could 
not withstand the fury of the people. This bridge was weaker, 
«uid destitute of turrets ; and the Capponi, and other families 
at the commoners near by, assailed them with violence. 

Being now overpowered on every side, they abandoned their 
barricades, and gave way to the fury of the assailants ; who, 
being joined by all the families of the conunoners on the other 
Mde of the Amo, overwhelmed the Rossi and Frescobaldi, 
and drove them ftom their posts. The only party that re- 
mained unoonquered were the Bardi ; and neither the ruin of 
the rest, nor the whole power of the people combined against 
them, nor the impossibility of any relief, could dismay them. 
They chose to see their houses plundered and burned, and die 
bravely with their arms in their hands, than voluntarily submit 
to the meiey of their enemy. They stood by each other so 
firmly, diat the people charged them several times in vain at 
tite fdd bM§e and the Rubaconte, and they were as often 
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repulsed at each j^ace with great slaughter. Tlieie was an 
ancient passage, leading from the Via Romana, between the 
houses of the Pitti, to the wall on St. George's Hill. Through 
this passage the people sent six companies, with orders to 
attack the houses of the Bardi in the rear. 

The Bardi now saw that all was lost, and the people would 
quickly \iriu the day. As soon as they heard their houses were 
thus attacked, those that guarded the barricades of the street 
gave up the struggle, and rushed m to defend their dwellings. 
The old bridge was soon taken, and the Bardi, being utterly 
routed, fled to the houses of the Quaratesi, Panzanesi, and 
MozzL The rabble, greedy for the spoil, plundered all their 
houses, and sacked and burned their palaces and towers, with 
a bcurbarity the most cruel enemy of the Florentine name would 
have blushed to perpetrate. 

After fhis humiliation of the nobility, the people reorganized 
the state. There were three distinct classes, — ^the Nobles, the 
Commons, and the Lower Orders. It was ordained that the first 
class should have the nomination of two of the Signiory, and 
the middle and the lower classes of three each. The Gonfa- 
lonier was to be chosen by turns from all, by rotation. The 
old laws against the nobility were not only revired and exe- 
cuted, but to reduce them still more effectually, many of them 
were incorporated with the other classes. Iliis blow against 
the aristocracy brought them so low, they never dared to rise 
against the people again : their spirit and generosity seemed 
to be utterly extinguished. But the martial courage and the 
glory of Florence received a blow that day, from which she 
has never recovered. 

The city now continued tranquil till the year 1353, during 
which interval the great plague, so eloquently described by 
Giovanni Boccaccio, swept over Florence, carrying away more 
than ninety-six thousand of her population. At this period, 
the Florentines also prosecuted their first war with the Yisconti, 
occasioned by the ambition of the Archbishop, who was at 
that time Prince of Milan. But this war was no sooner ended, 
than new factions sprang up in the city ; for aldiough the nobi- 
lity were ruined, yet fortune found other ways of rabing new 
feuds and fresh troubles. 
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SUMMARY . 

BxiUBcnom vpon the ciyil discords of Republics. — ^Parallel be- 
tween the discords of Rome and Florence. — Enmity between 
the Albizzi and Ricci families. — Origin of the term ammo- 
ntre (to admonish). — ^Violent scenes which follow (1367). — 
General assembly of citizens in S. Pietro Scheraggio to secure 
the Peace of Florence. — ^The Signiory commit the keeping of 
the peace to fifty-six Citizens, a majority of whom belong to 
the Guelph faction, which causes new disturbances. — War of 
the Florentines against the Legate of Pope Gregory XYII. 
(1378). — ^League of the Florentines with Bemabo, and all the 
States opposed to the Church. — Florence divided into two 
factions — ^the Guelph Captains against the Eight (1378). — Sal- 
▼estro de Medici Gronfalonier. — ^His decree against the Cap- 
tains in fayor of the admonished. — The Colleges oppose the 
edict. — ^Forced by the people to observe it. — Predominance of 
the Wool-(}ombers. — ^Disturbances. — ^Houses sacked and burn- 
ed. — Signiory driven from the Palace. — Michael di Lando, 
Wool-Comber, proclaimed Gronfalonier by the People. — ^Annuls 
the Syndacs of the Arts — ^the Signiory, the Colleges, and the 
Council of Eight. — Rebellion against Michael di Lando. — Sup- 
pressed. — His character. — New regulations for the election of 
the Signiory, which end in new disturbances. — Pietro degli 
Albizzi and other suspected citizens condemned to death (1379) 
Insolence of Giovanni Scali and Tomaso degli Albizzi to the 
Magistrates ; the former beheaded, the latter escaped by flight 
(1381). Charge of the Magistrates against the Plebeians 
(1382). — ^Michael di Lando and others exiled. — ^The Florentines 
purchase Arezzo (1384).— Exile of Benedetto degli Alberti 
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(1387).^Miiltitode8 exiled or admoniflhed.— War of ^ Flo- 
lentines with 6io Galeazzo, Yiseonti of Milan. — Neri de Medio 
refofles to become Prince of Florence (1393). — ^Attempt of the 
£xile8 to return. — Enter the City. — ^Are dezed in the Cathe- 
dral and put to death (1397).— A fresh attempt excited by the 
Duke of Milan.~Unmicces8ful (1406).— Florentines take Pisa 
(1406).— War with Ladislaus, King of Naples (1415).— State 
of Florence at this Period. 

The bitter animosities which prevail between the people and 
nobility, from ambition in the one to command, and a reluc- 
tance in the other to obey, are the natural sources of all those 
calamities which spring up in free states ; for aU other evils 
that disturb their peace are inflamed by this universal hostility. 
This kept Rome divided. This, too, if we may compare great 
things with small, was the bane of Florence, although its fruits 
were very different in the two cities. 

The animosities that first arose between the nobles and 
the people of Rome were determined by debate ; those of 
Florence, by the sword. A feud in Rome was settled by a law ; 
a dispute in Florence by the death and banishment of many 
of her citizens. The quarrels of Rome augmented her military 
virtue ; those of Florence utterly extinguished it. The strug* 
gles of Rome annihilated the origmal equality of her citizens, 
and brought the masses under the sway of the few; while 
the war in Florence brought the old nobility to the feet of the 
people, and put every man upon the same level. This diver- 
sity of effects was necessarily owing to the widely different 
views entertained by the two cities. The people of Rome 
were willing to share with the nobility the honors of the state, 
but the people of Florence fought for the supreme control of 
the government, to the utter exclusion of the nobles. And as 
the desire of the Roman people was more reasonable, the no- 
bility the more readily complied with them ; and after some 
little bickerings, which were conducted without any open 
rupture, a law was made which satisfied the people, and left 
the nobles in possession of their dignities. But the demands 
of the Florentine people were so extravagant and humiliating, 

6* 
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that tba nobility letorted to lum ia Mtf-defonce* and tfamr 
qoanek ended in tiie blood and eadle of multitodes of km citi- 
seens. The laws afterwards made, woe for the victon and not 
lor tbe good of tbe puUic. 

The triumph of the people of Borne, too, augroented the gran- 
denr of the state, for they were admitted equally with the nobles 
to the administration of the magistracies, command of armies 
and the sway of the empire. They thus became inspired witb. 
the same magnanimity ; and as their virtue increased, the power 
of that great city extended. But when the people of Florence 
had conquered, they divested the nobles of every remnant of 
authcHity, and left them no alternative for its recovery, but to 
conform in appearance and in fact entirely to their govern- 
ment, their spirit and their manner of life. To this cause may- 
be attributed the change of the arms and the titles of noble 
families, to win favor with the people. Thus that bravery in 
aims and generosity of soul, which had distinguished the no- 
bility, were utterly annihilated ; nor were they to be aroused in 
the breast of the mass of the people, where they had never 
been kindled. Florence inevitably became every day more 
abject and pusillanimous. Rome, by an unprecedented career 
of victory, at last became too haughty to be governed except 
by a Prince ; Florence, on the contrary, was reduced so low, 
that a wise legislator might easily have re-organized its gov- 
ernment, as we have clearly shown in the Second Book of this 
History. 

Having now traced the origin and growth of Florence, the 
foundation of its liberty, the causes of its dissensions, the 
tyranny of the Duke of Athens, the factions between the nobles 
and the commons, which ended in the utter ruin of the 
former, I shall proceed to relate the contests that arose be- 
tween the commons and the plebeians, with the circumstances 
that attended the struggle. 

The power of the nobility being prostrated, and the war 
with the Archbishop of Milan at an end, there seemed to be 
no seeds of future difficulty left in Florence. But the evil 
destiny of our city, and its unwise councils, gave birth to a 
new animosity between the families of the Albizzi and the 
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fiecuwli^h dmded HonDce as it had bM& torn before* bf 
the qmaela oi the BnoadelnuMiti and Ub«Fti» the Gerohi and 
tfaeBenatL 

The Popes, who then resided in Fianoe, and the EoBpefom, 
ia Gennany, had, at diEffi»ent times, sent great nnmben of 
£Dg}ish, Fi»ach, and Geiman foices,to maintawi Aeir anthoiitsr 
ia Italy. When the wars were over, being disbanded and 
iflft wi^ont pay, they united under one common ensign of 
fortane, and levied contributions upon Italian Princes. In the 
year 1353, a body of these fieebooteis advanced into Tuscany, 
under Monsieur Real, a Provencal, and threw the irhole 
conotry into consternation. Tbe Florentines raised f<»ces for 
pubUc defence, and many private citizens, particulariy the 
AJbiBzi and the Bioci, armed themselves for their own seeurity. 
Ihese families were filled with mutual hatied, and they were 
continually pleating each other's down&di, that they mig^ 
the more easily get control of the Bepublie. They had not, 
however, yet come to arms, but only thwarted each oCfaer in 
the magistzacies and councils. 

In the meantime, while the ^^^(de city was under anns, a 
pnvate quarrel happened to take place in the old maxfcet- 
place, where a vast multitude, as usual on such ooeasions, 
immediately gathered. The rumor was carried to the Bioci 
that the Albizzi were going to attack them, and the Albizsi 
were told that the Rieci were also advancing upon them. 
The whole city was thrown into excitement, and the magis- 
tiales with difficulty kept the two families from coming to 
violence, although neither side were to blame for the malioieus 
teport Akhoufi^ this accidental disturbance was in itself of 
little consequence, it inflamed their former animosities, and - 
made them more vigilant in winning over partizana And as 
the equality of the citizens, caused by the ruin of the nobility, 
had brought the magistrates into greater respect than eves 
^<»», both parties determined to avail themselves of ordinary 
means, without resorting to private violence. 

We have already shown, that after the victory of Charles I., 
the Guelphs alone were invested with the magistracy, which 
gave them gzeat power over the Ghibellines. But tuBOk 



mtions contingenciies, and new dkvimooBt had so 
buiiad this distinctioa in obliTion* that many of the descend- 
ants of the Qfaibellines now filled the highest offices. Ugoe- 
eione de Rioci, the head of his funilj* endeaTOied to get the 
lav saviTed agunst the Ghibellines, whom the AH>ixsi -v^eie 
generaUj snpposed to favor, as tfiey were bom at Arezzo, 
thottfl^ many yeaxs before they had settled in Florence. Uguc- 
oione hoped* by reviving this law, to deprive the Albkzi of all 
office, for it prohibited every person whatsoever of Ghibd&M 
extraction, from exercising the office of a magistrate on pain 
of death. 

This design of Ugnocione was discovered by Pietro, son of 
Fbilippo Albiaai, who resolved to fiaycMr it, well knowing that, 
by opposing it, he wonld be thought to have declared himm^€ 
a Ghibelline. But although the law was revived through the 
ambition of the Ricci, it increased rather than diminished the 
vq;Hitation of Pietro degli Albizzi. But it was the beginning 
of many evils, for no law is so fatal to a commouwMdth as 
that wlidch goes back to distant times. By advocating this 
new statute, Pietro converted into an instrument of power 
what his enemies had contrived for his ruin. He took the lead 
in the movement, which gave him new influence, and he 
^*<niTfff the chief fovorite of this new faction of the Guelphs. 
As the law had established no magistrate to inform against the 
Ghibellines, which rendered the statute of little effect, it iKras 
enacted, that the captains should have authority to discover 
them, to admonish the Ghibeliines not to exorcise the function 
of a magistrate, and all who refused to regard the admonition 
were to be put to death. Hence, all those that were incapa- 
citated to fill the magistracy were called JmmanitL 

Bnt the captains at last became so partial and insolent, that, 
without any regard to justice or merit, they -admonished all 
they thought fit, as they were swayed by avarice or ambition. 
From the year 1357, when the law took effect, till the year 
1371, more than two hundred citizens were proscribed. 

By these means, the captains and the faction of the Guelphs 
had become powerful, especially the leaders, Pietro degli 
Albizzi, Lapo da Castigliooohio, and Carlo Strozzi, who were 



oooiied by e¥eiyoiM»throii|^£aarctf being ftdnooM Amd 
although this gzowing inaoleiice gave gnat ditgiuc to maaf , 
yet ii was more intolerable to the Ricca than anybody else, iir 
diey had themselves been the authors of the edict, which had 
elevated their bitterest enemies, the Albizzi, to power, and was 
hurling the Republic to ruin. 

Ugoccione dei Ricci, one of the Signiory, being detembied 
to put an end to the evils which he and his partisans had 
originated, caused a new law to be passed which provided that 
three Captains should be added to the former six, two of whom 
were to be of the lower order of mechanics ; and that none 
should be admonished as Ghibellines who were not declared to 
be so by twenty-four Gu^ph citizens commissioned for tins pm*- 
pose. Tlus provision checked for a while the arbitrary power 
of the Captains, whose admonitions in a great measure ceased. 
Bat the jealousies of the Ricci and Albizzi still festered, and 
they opposed each other in every treaty, enterprise, and public 
detiberation, with the utmost virnlence. These discords lasted 
from the year 1366 till 1371, when the Guelphs had recovered 
their former authoritja 

There was a cavalier of the family of Buondelmonti, named 
Benehi, who, for his bravery in the war against the Pisans, had 
been made a commoner and thus become qualified to sit in die 
Signiory. But just as he expected the honor* a law was made 
that no perscm of noble extraction, though made a commoner, 
oould be eligible to that office. This law so enraged Benehi 
he joined with Pietro degli Albizzi, and together they resolved 
to depress the lower order of commons by admonitions, and 
take the government into their own hands. Benchi's interest 
with the ancient nobility, and Pietro's among the principal com- 
moners, gave new power to the Guelph faction, which, by 
means of new regulations, enabled them to dispose of the 
Captains and the twenty-four citizens, at their pleasure. They 
now resumed their admonitions with more boldness than ever ; 
and the Albizzi house, being at the head of that faction, became 
exceedingly powerful. The Ricci and their friends, on the 
other hand, spared no pains to defeat their designs, so that 
nniversal suspicion and alarm again filled the city. 
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A laiga munber of Um eitkamm^ Beslous for tli« good ci 
Qwoatajt aaaembled in St Pietro Sefaeragg^, and after a lon^ 
oonrakation npon the dan^eioiu aspect of affiiiis, they tireiit 
to the Signiory, and one of the most eminent of their body 
spoke in the following manner : 

** Many of us have been in doubt, iUastrions Signori, whetb^ 
oar asMmbling, although upon a public occasion, roi^t not be 
censurad as an improper exercise of power by private men, 
which might expose us to the charge of ambition. But ^when 
we considered that multitudes of other citiaeeiis hold daily 
cabals in secret places, withcmt any regard to Uie laws or the 
good of the public, only to promote their own ambitiotis 
designs, and conspire the ruin of the repnbUc, and all this with 
impunity, we have presumed that they who assembled <nily 
to consult for the safety of the country would have no cause 
tofoar your reproof. Nor shall we trouble ourselves about 
the opinimis of othevs, who pay so little regard to our own. 
The love we bear to our country first induced us to assemble, 
and now brings us before you, magnificent Signori, ia com- 
plain of those evils already alarming »and yet every day 
incpeasing in our republic, and to offer you our aid in bringiniir 
them to an end. For, however difilcult the undertaking may 
a^^^ear, we wanant you success if you lay aside all private 
interests, and support your authority by the power of the 
people. The common contagion of the other cities of Italy 
has at last invaded our own, and is every hour eating deeper 
into its vitals. For after this province had shaken off the yoke 
of the £mpen»ra, all its towns being left without restraint, 
became the victims of faction which blotted out their liberty. 
From this source all their evils and disorders have sprung. 
No ihendship or union exist among their citizens, unless 
between accomplices in crime or conspirators against their 
neighbors or their country. All religion and fear of God are 
utterly extinguished. Promises and. oaths are binding no 
longer than suits their interest, and such sacred obligations are 
assumed only to perpetrate villanies applauded in proportion 
as they are crowned with success. Profligate wretches are 
consequently praised for their cunning, and good men are 






<te qwg< dl as Uolm. And, really, in tbe baliaA eiliai, ail tlMl is 
ooirupt aad all that can e<»rapt odien b to be foimd. The 
yooBg men afe indoleot, and the old lascmoiu, aad everjr age 
and sex, witfaout dwtinction, is fool with the infectioa wkieh 
the iawa, hoixr€nr«r good they may be, cannot remedy, Ibr they 
caimot be enfoveed. This has given birth to llie avarioe which 
I»evail8 among etdzena, and thai inoidinate ambition not to 
trae ^ory, but dishonorable preferment, which has noanshed 
«avy, revenge and faction, and these have brought on execu- 
tions, banishments, peneoution of good, and exaltation of bad 
men. For the good, eoaMmg in their uprightness, never reeors, 
like wicked men, to unhallowed means for advancement or 
defence, and thus fall victims to cruelty and iujustioe. Bach 
examples boA give me to faction and feed its flames, for the 
proftlgate are won by avarice or amlHtion, and the good 
oppose them through lear and necessity. And what is still 
worse, the authors and ling^eaders of evil vamish their designs 
with some sacred title, for being enemies to ail liberty, tiiey 
more effectually destroy it under the color of defending the 
nobles or the people. Their premium for victory is never tlie 
glory of emancipating their country, but the satisfaction of 
breaking down those in powe^ to make room for themselves* 
And when they have succeeded, there is no cruelty, no injus- 
tice, no rapine, they blush to perpetmte. Laws and ordeia 
follow, but they are made to strengthen a tyraimy which cares 
not for the common good. War, peace, alliances, are con- 
cluded, not for the honor of the state, but to gratify the few. 
If other cities are full of these evils, ours overflows. Our laws, 
our statutes and civil Ordinances are made tosenre die ambitimi 
of the trinmphatit party, and not to secure the freedom of the 
people. Thus it happens, that one faction is no sooner extin- 
guished or a conspiracy suppressed than another arises, for 
that city which has more regard to party than laws can never 
be at peace. When one prevails and is left without opposition, 
it necessarily divides again, for the people find they ean find 
no safety in the laws established for their protection. The 
troth of this is demonstrated by the history of faction in our 
city. When the Ohibellines were suppressed, every one 






fhfw^r ibB Que^JM woald Jn^e lived hmppj and iMBoted, 
but they weie sooq divided into the Neh and BiiirJii And 
even after the Bianohi were tedueedt new &ctioii8 arose, 
■ometimeft to fnvor the exiles, eoxneliiiiea between the nobi- 
hty and the people. To give away to odien what we ^tiber 
oonld not or would not poMess quietly oura^ves, we first 
eommitted our liberties to King Robert, then to his lm>ther, 
next to his son, and last to the Doke of Athens, never settling 
or reposing under any government, never satisfied with being 
iiee, nor willing to submit to be slaves. Nay, so obstinately 
were we bent upon division, that rather than yield obedience 
to a King, we prostititied ourselves to the tyranny of a vile 
£rilow bom in Agobbia." 

«« Itfs almost an insult to the honor of our city to menti<Hi the 
name of the Duke of Athens, the remembrance, however, of 
his insolence and cruel spirit ought to have made us wise, and 
taught us how to Uve. But he was no sooner expelled than we 
took up arms again, and fought against each other with more 
rancor and bitterness than we had ever fought before, till 
at last the ancient nobiUty were huried to the dust, where they 
lay at the mercy of the people. It was now gener^y sup- 
posed facticm and trouble were at an end in Florence, siace 
those were humbled whose insupportable pride and ambition 
had cmginated the curse. But we now see by experience, how 
Mlacioos is the judgment of man ; for, that pride and ambition 
supposed to have been utterly extinguished by the iiall of the 
nobiUty, have spnmg up amongst the people who aspire with 
the same vehemence to the control of the Republic ; and, hav- 
ing no other means but discord for securing their end, they 
dzag from oblivion the names of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
which it would have been happy for this Republic never to 
have known. It is a decree of heaven^ that nothing human 
shall ever be stable or enduring; so destiny seems to have 
decided that certain families should spring up in all Republics, 
to work their ruin. Our own city has been visited by more of 
them than any other free state, for it owes its miseries and dis- 
tractions not to one but many — ^first to the Buondelmonti and 
Uberti, next to the Donati and Cerohi ; and now, to our shame 
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be k ipokea^the Bicei and Albizzi are plotting our destraction. 
We have not enumerated our many past diviBions, nor exposed 
so fuUy our corruption^ to terrify or discourage you, but to 
remind you of their causes, and thus show you we have not 
forgot them ourselves. At the same time, we conjure you not 
to let such examples make you despair of being able to refrain 
our disturbances. For at that time the power of those ancient 
families was so overwhelming, and their interest with foreign 
princes so great, neither the laws nor the authority of the civil 
magistrate were able to control them. But now, when the 
Emperor has no power, and the Pope is no longer feared, and 
all Italy, particularly this city, is reduced to such a state of 
equality as to be able to govern itself, the same difficulty does 
not exist ' And our Republic, above all others, notwithstanding 
former examples to the contrary, may not only be united, but 
reformed by new morals and new constitutions ; if you deter- 
mine, it shall be done. To this we earnestly exhort you, moved 
as we are by no other feelings but love for our country. And 
although our corruption is enormous, we call upon you to 
expel the disease which pollutes us — the madness that devours 
ns, and the poison which is eating at our vitals. Impute not 
ancient disorders in our city to the nature of men, but to the 
times which are now so changed. You may hope, by means 
of better ordinances, to secure for us a better.fortune ; for the 
malevolence of the evil may be frustrated by refraining with 
discretion the ambition of bad men — ^by repealing unwhole- 
some laws, which nourish and inflame faction, and substituting 
otliers whicji will guard and perpetuate genuine civil liberty. 
And we entreat you, to do now, by the mild efficacy of the laws» 
what you will by delay compel men to do by the power of the 
sword." 

The Signiory were moved by the truth of these declarations 
—of which they themselves were well convinced before — and 
encouraged by the authority and advice of the petitioners, they 
commissioned fifty-six citizens to provide for the safety of the 
republic. But as the great mass of men are better fitted to 
preserve good order, than to restore it when lost, these citizens 
took more pains to extinguish present factions than to provide 
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against the future. For this reason they miceei^ed in neltlier ; 
for they not only iailed to remove the causes of new fends* 
but made one of the existing parties far more powerful than 
the other, to the infinite peril of the conunonwealth. They 
deprived three of the family of the Albizzi, and three of the 
Ricci — among whom were Pietro degli Albizzi and Ugoae del 
Ricci— of all the magistries, except those shared by the Guelphs, 
for the term of three years. They prohibited all citizens from 
entering the palace when the Signiory were not in session. 
They decreed, that every one disturbed in the peaceable pos- 
session of his estates might, by petitioning the comicil, accuse 
the agressor before the judges, who could pronounce sentence. 

These provisions were severe upon the Albizzi, but they bore 
much harder upon the Ricci ; for though they were equally 
stigmatised, the Ricci were the greater sufierers. If the palace 
of the Signiory was shut against Pietro, that of the Guelphs 
remained open to him, and here was the seat of his power ; 
and if he and his associates were extreme in their admonitions 
before, their disgrace inflamed them tenfold, and new causes 
arose which made their resentment still more violent. 

Gregory VI., who now filled the Pontificate, resided at 
Avignon, as his late predecessors had done, and governed Italy 
by legates. They were haughty and rapacious men, and had 
grievously oppressed many of the Italian cities. One of these 
legates, being then at Bologna, took the advantage of a scarcity 
that year in Florence to become master of Tuscany. He not 
only refused to supply the Florentines with provisions, but 
invaded their territories with a great army, eariy in the spring, 
to spoil the coming harvest ; hoping to make an easy conquest 
of half-famished, disarmed men. His design would most 
likely have succeeded had not the arms with which he assail- 
ed them been venal and corrupt, for the Florentines, having no 
other remedy, bribed his army with an hundred and thirty 
thousand fiorins to abandon the undertaking. 

It is in the power of any man to begin a war, but he cannot 
end it when he pleases. This was begun by the ambition of 
the Legate, and prosecuted by the resentment of the Floren- 
tines, who made a league wiUi Bemabo, and all the States at 
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T&riance vhih the Chuipch, giving its control tb eight citizens, 
invested with an absdnte power of proceeding and disbnrsing 
money without giving an account. This war against the 
Pope — although Uguccione was dead — gave fresh courage to 
Ae party of the Ricci, who, in opposition to the Albizzi, had 
always fisivored Bemabo and opposed the Church ; and so 
much the more since the eight were all enemies of the Guelphs. 

Pietro degli Albizzi, Lapo da Castigiionchio, Carlo Strozzi, 
and others, now united more firmly for the overthrow of their 
enemies. While they were prosecuting their admonitions, the 
Eight continued the war for three years, when the death of the 
Pontiff brought it to an end. It was prosecuted, however, 
with such vigor and genersd satisfaction, that the raagistry of 
the Eight wbs continued from year to year; they were even 
called Santi, although they despised the censures of the Pope, 
made free with the revenues of the churches, and forced the 
clergy to celebrate their functions. So much dearer did those 
citizens then esteem their country than their lives. And they 
showed the Church, that if they could defend her as friends, 
they could distress her as foes, for they excited all Romagna, 
La Marca, and Perugia, to rebellion. But, while they made so 
vigorous a war upon the Pontiff, they could not defend them- 
selves against the captains and their faction. For the envy 
the Guelphs bore towards the Eight so increased their inso- 
lence, that their abuse extended towards the rest of the prin- 
cipal citizens. And the arrogance of the captains made them 
even more dreaded than the Signiory ; they were approached 
with greater awe, and their houses regarded with greatfer 
reverence than the palace, and no ambassador came to Flo- 
rence who did not bear his commission to the captains. 

Although the death of Pope Gregory left the city at peace 
abroad, it was filled with confusion at home. The audacity 
of the Guelphs had become intolerable, but there seetned to be 
no way to suppress them. It was, therefore, judged necessary 
to take up arms and let fortune hold the scales. On the side 
of the Guelphs, all the ancient nobility and the greater part of 
the most powerful citizens were ranged ; of whom, as we have 
said. Lapo, Pietro, and Carlo, were the chief. They were 
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opposed by the lower claue8» headed by the wwr conneil of 
£ight, and joined by Geoigio Scali, Tomaso Strozzi, tbe Rioci, 
the Alberti, and the Medici. The rabble, of course, went -with 
the mal-contents. The power of their adversaries seemed 
foimidable to the leaders of the Guelphs, and their danger 
alarming, if a Signiory should come into office who should 
attempt to suppress them. Thinking it prudeut> therefore, to 
guard against such an event, they assembled to consult about 
the state of the city, and the prospects of their party. They 
found the number who had been admonished was so great 
that they had made most of the citizens their enemies. They 
had deprived ihem of their honors, and there seemed now^ to 
be no remedy but to banish them from the city; seize upon 
the palace of the Signiory, and reduce the state wholly to the 
sway of their own party, m imitation of the ancient Guelphs, 
who could onlv live securely in Florence by totally expelling 
their enemies. 

This proposal was agreed to unanimously — ^theyonly differed 
about the time of carrying it iiito execution. Lapo wished to 
defer no longer, and in April, 1378, he endeavored to urge his 
party on to the proposed measure, alleging the danger of delay, 
particularly in their case, since Sylvestro de Medici, their 
declared enemy, would probably be chosen Gronfalonier in the 
next Signiory.. Pietro degli Albizzi, on the other hand, advo- 
cated delay, for they could not raise the necessary forces with- 
out being discovered, which would be the death of their imder- 
taking. He, therefore, advised them to wait till the day of St. 
Giovanni, the high festival of the city, when among the multi- 
tudes who assembled, they might introduce what forces they 
pleased, without being discovered. To remedy the danger of 
Salvestro, he should be admonished, and if this would not do, 
so to control the approaching imborsation (the purses being 
now empty), that either his name or that of some other candi- 
date in his ward should be drawn, which would disqualify 
him from filling the office of Gonfalonier. 

This was their final determination, although Lapo consented 
to it very unwillingly, alleging the danger of procrastination-— 
that no time is ever perfectly convenient in a]l respects, and 
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that those who wait for such an opportunity must either 
never attempt anything, or be likely to fail. They however, 
admonished the college, but they could not exclude Sylvestro, 
for the Eight discovered the plot and deferred the imborsation. 

Sylvestro, the son of Alamanno de Medici, was, in the 
meantime, appointed Gonfalonier. As he was born of one of 
the noblest families of the conunoners, he could not bear to see 
the people oppressed by a few tyrannical men. Being resolved 
to put an end to their insolence, and findingliimself favored by 
the people, and many of the principal citizens, he communi* 
cated his designs to Benedetto Alberti, Tomaso Strozzi, and 
Geoi^o Scali, who promised him all their support. They en- 
tered into a secret league to revive the laws against the 
nobihty, limit the authority of the Captains, and open the 
magistracies to those who had been admonished. They 
designed to crowd through their measures as soon as they were 
proposed. The constitution required they should be presented 
to the colleges before they were deliberated in the councils. 
Sylvestro was president, which gave him almost the authority 
of prince of the city for a time, and he assembled both the 
college and the council the same morning. He first went to 
the college, where he had but few friends, and proposed the 
decree he had prepared, but it was received with disfavor and 
rejected as an innovation. Being defeated in the first step to 
obtain it, he pretended to be called out on some urgent affair, 
and without their knowledge hurried to the council, and 
mounted a platform where he could be seen and heard by the 
whole assembly, said, 

" He supposed he had been appointed Gonfiedonier, not to 
take cognizance of private causes which had their proper 
judges, but to watch over the state, to correct the insolence of 
the great, and to moderate those laws which tended to ruin 
the republic. He had spared no pains in either, and made the 
best provision possible ; but the malice of men had defeated 
his benevolent designs, and disabled him from doing any good 
to the state, for they would neither deliberate upon his propo- 
sition, nor listen to it. And as he could no longer aid his 
country, he knew not why he should any longer exercise a 
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magifltncy he either did not deserve* or was thought unworthy 
of by others. Fdr this reason he would retire to private life, 
that the people might elect another to his place, who might 
either have more virtue or better fortune than himself." After 
these words he left the council to go to his own house. 

Those of the council who were in the secret, and others w^ho 
desired change, raised a tumult, which immediately brought 
the Signiory and colleges together, and seeing their Gonfalonier 
retiring, they obliged him by their authority and their entreaties 
to return to the council, which was in great confusion. Many 
of the noble citizens were threatened with the utmost insolence, 
and Carlo Strozzi was collared by an artisan, and would have 
been killed, had be not been violently rescued. But the person 
that made the greatest disturbance in the city, was Benedetto 
degli Alberti, who from a window of the palace called out with 
a loud voice to the people to seize their arms. The piazza 
was soon crowded with armed men, and the colleges w^ere 
forced by threats to do what they had refused when peti- 
tioned. In the meantime the Captains had assembled a multi- 
tude of citizens in their palace to consult how they should 
defend themselves against the decree of the Signiory. But 
when they saw the fury of the multitude, and heard the delib- 
erations of the council, they fled to their houses. 

Let no one raise an agitation in a state with the expectation 
of stopping it in the right place, or regulating it as he pleases. 
The design of Sylvestro in the passage of that law was 
only to quiet and secure the city ; but the result was far dif- 
ferent, for the passions of the people were so deeply excited 
they shut up their shops, barricaded their houses, and many 
hid their goods in the churches and convents, every one appre- 
hending some fatal disturbances. The companies of the Arts 
assembled, and each of them appointed a Syndic. The Signiory 
called the colleges together, and were a whole day in consult- 
ing with the Syndics how the city could he quieted to the 
satisfaction of all parties ; but it was a scene of discord, and 
nothing was concluded. 

The next day the Arts unfurled their ensign, and the Signiory 
being alarmed, called the council together to provide a remedy. 
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But thejrwere haidly assembled before the cry wasiaised^and 

the ensigns of the Arts, with a crowd of aimed men* immedi- 
ately appeared in the piazza. 

In order, therefore, to give the Arts and the people some 
hope of satisfaction, and to prevent further mischief, the coun- 
cil instituted a general Podesta (called Bella in Florence), and 
committed to the Signiory, the Colleges, the Eight, the Cap- 
tains, and the Syndics of the Arts, authority to reconstruct the 
government as they should think most advantageous for the 
public. But w^hile these deliberations were going on, some of 
tlie inferior companies of the Arts, at the instigation of those 
who wanted to revenge the late injuries received from the 
Guelphs, detached themselves from the rest and plundered and 
burnt the house of Lapo da Castiglionchio. When he saw the 
Signiory had levelled their power against the Guelphs, and the 
people were in arms, having no remedy but to secrete himself 
or fly, he first of all took sanctuary in Santa Croce, and after- 
wards, in the habit of a friar, fled to Casentino ; where he was 
often heard to condemn Pietro degli Albizzi for delaying the 
execution of their plot till the day of St. Giovanni, and himself 
for having consented to it. 

But Pietro and Carlo Strozzi in the beginning of the tumult 
only concealed themselves, hoping their friends and relations 
would enable them to remain quietly in Florence, when the 
disturbances were over. It is easier to raise difficulties than 
to quell them, and the house of Lapo being rifled and bumt» 
many others, either out of public hatred or private malice, un- 
derwent the same fate. And to add to the rest of robbing the 
goods of others, and associate with their fit companions, they 
broke open the public prisons ; after which they plundered the 
Monastery degli Agnoli and the Convent di Santo Spirito, 
where many of the citizens had hid their treasures. Nor 
Would the public chamber have escaped their fury, had it not 
been defended by the authority of one of the Signiory, who 
mounted on horseback, and attended by a body of armed men» 
opposed himself to the rage of the multitude in the most effec- 
tual manner he could. 

The popular fury was now in some measure quieted by the 
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authority of the Signiory and the approach of night The day 
after, the Balia pardoned the Ammoniti, but with an injunction 
not to exercise any magiBtracy for three years. They repealed 
the laws niade by the Guelphs against other citizens, and pro- 
claimed Lapo da Castiglionchio and his associates rebels, with 
many others that had incurred general odium. The names of 
the new Signiory were then published, and Luigi Guicciardini 
declared their Gonfalonier. They were all esteemed pacific 
men, and friends of public concord, which gave hope of better 
times ; but the shops still remained shut, the citizens still con- 
tinued armed, and strong guards were posted in every part of 
the city. The Signiory, therefore, did not publicly exercise the 
magistracy with the usual x>omp, but privately in the palace, 
and without any ceremony. They judged they could render 
no greater service, in the beginning of their administration, 
than to restore quiet to the city. They, therefore, commanded 
the people to lay down their arms, the shops to be opened, 
and the multitude who had been called from the country to 
aid the cause of the citizens, immediately to leave Florence. 
They distributed guards over the town, and if the Ammoniti 
could have remained quiet, the whole city would have been at 
peace. But they were not content to wait three years longer 
for the recovery of their honors, and the Arts having assembled 
again to demand satisfaction for them, they called on the Sig- 
niory, for the good and quiet of the city, to decree, that no 
citizen who had ever been one of the Signiory, or the College, 
or the Captions o^ the companies, or the Consuls of any of 
the Arts, should ever be admonished as a Ghibeline ; and, 
further, that new imbo];Bations should be made of the Gujelph 
party, and the old ones burnt These demands were readily 
granted, both by the Signiory and the Councils, through fear 
of new tumults. 

But as men who are fired with revenge for injuries are never 
satisfied with the restitution of their own, till they have seized 
the goods of others, those who hoped to gain something by 
every disturbance tried to persuade the artizans tliey would 
never be safe till most of their enemies were banished or de- 
stroyed. When the Signiory heard of it, they summoned the 
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la ag Sgtrates of the Arts and their Sfndies to appear, and Luigl 
GfDceiaidiiii, the Gonfiiloniin, thos addreaaed them :-*-^ 

** if the ^gni(»ry as well as omtolveB had not long ago kBOtm 
it to be the fbrtane of ihia city to raise domestic discord aa soon 
as its foreign wars weie over, we shonld have been mori 
alarmed and more incensed at the late tumvdts. But asthings 
that are fiamili^r to us become less afiecting,we hate borne thea« 
diflicnlties with patience, particularly, as the blame of them 
oould not be laid to us ; and we hoped, that, like all foniHr 
ominlotioDS, they would some time have an end, aa we bnd' 
yielded to so many and such extravagant demands. But, ttod^ 
ing yon are still restless, and plotting new sufferings and eslSi 
against your fellow-citizens, we confess, that your baseness 
excites all our indignation. And really had we supposisd that 
during: our magistracy our city would have been placed in 
peril, either by maintaining* or opposing you, we would have 
escaped from the honors we hold, either by flight or exile. 
Biit hoping we were to deal vnth men who had some human* 
i^, and some love for their country, we cheerfully accepted 
die magistracy ; trusting that our humanity would overcome 
your ambition. But we find by experience, the more humbly 
we bow to you, the more shameless and arrogant are your 
demands. And if we speak thus, it is not to offend you, but 
to tell you the truth. Let others flatter you, we shall tell yon 
what is for your good. Tell us, in the name of God, what 
more yon can have the face to ask us for i 

** You desired to have the captains deprived of their authority 
— ^it was done. You insisted the old imborsation should be 
burnt, and a new reform made — ^we consented. You wanted 
to have the admonished restored to their honors— it was granted. 
At your intercession we extended pardoii to men who had 
burned houses and robbed churches, and we have seiit into 
exile many of our honored and powerful citizens to satisfy 
you. To gratify you, the nobles are bridled with new laws at 
your instigation. Where, then, will jrour demands stop, and 
how long will you thus abuse our liberality ? Do you not see 
that we are more patient in ddeat than you in victory 7 Where 
will your dissensions at last plunge our city ? I>o you not re- 

PAET !• 7 
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member while we were U»n with foctiou, how a vile cltizeni 
of Lucca iListreseed us ? how a duke of Athens, a private ad- 
venturer, put the yoke on our neck ? That when we were 
united, neither an Archbishop of Milan with a sovereign Pon* 
tiflf could cope with us, but, after so many years of war, obliged 
to give up with shame. Why, then, will you let your o'wn 
quarrels make a slave of a city so many powerful enemies 
could never subdue ? What else can ye expect from your di- 
visions but servitude ? What from the goods you have stolen, 
and are now stealing from us, but poverty ? Those you plun- 
der suppUed the whole town by their industry, how can they 
do it now when they are robbed ? What is got that way can- 
not last long, and then will follow the famine and poverty of 
the city. We, therefore, command you — and as far as our 
dignity will allow — ^we entreat you, try once to live quietly, 
and be content with the ordinances established; and v^^hen 
you wish any change, seek for it quietly, and not demand it 
by tumult and arms ; for if your requests are reasonable they 
shall always be complied with, and you will thus give no 
occasion for wicked men to make you rue the day when you 
became their instruments to ruin yourselves and your country.*' 

These were true, and they deeply moved the feelings of the 
citizens who heard them. They generously thanked the Gon- 
falonier for having conducted himself like an upright magistrate 
and a good citizen, and promised a ready obedience to 'what- 
ever he should command. To prove their sincerity, the 
Signiory deputed two citizens to act as Chief Magistrates, to 
consult with the Syndics of the Arts what reformations were 
necessary for the public peace, and report them to the Signiory. 

But, in the meantime, a fresh tumult broke out, still more 
dangerous than the former to the city. The greater part of 
the arsons and robberies of the preceding days had been com- 
mitted by the dregs of the people ; and the leaders feared that 
as soon as the principal disturbances had been quieted, they 
would be punished for their crimes, and deserted, as it always 
happens, by the very persons at whose instigation they had 
perpetrated them. And besides, the lower classes had con- 
ceived a hatred against the richer citizens and principals of 
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the Alts, thinking they had not been rewaidmi for their pait 
services as they deserved. For when the city was divided 
into Arts, in the time of Charles the First, a head was given to 
each, and every person was to be governed in all civil matten 
by the chiefB of his Art. These Arts, as we have already said* 
were t^xrelve in the beginning, but afterwards they were in- 
creased to twenty-one, and gained such power that in a few 
yeans they entirely usurped the government of the city. Some 
of them being more honored than the rest, they were disdn- 
gnished into the Greater and the Less — ^seven being classed 
w^ith the former and fourteen with the latter. This division, 
and other causes before mentioned, gave rise to the arrogance 
of the Captains : for the citizens that had formerly been Gnelphs, 
to whom those offices were always appropriated, had favored 
the leaders of the Greater Arts, and persecuted the Less with 
all their adherents. This gave occasion to all the tumults we 
have related. 

In organizing the corporations of the Arts, many trades in 
which the lowest classes are occupied were not incorporated 
into any particular company of their own, but subjeeted to any 
of the others, according to the nature of their craft. It conse- 
quently happened, when they were not satisfied with their 
pay, or otherwise oppressed by their masters, that they had no 
other refuge for redress but the magistrate of the company of 
their employer, from whom they complained of not receiving 
justice. The clothiers had at the time, and have still, more 
of this class depending upon them than any of the other com- 
panies, and being the most opulent and powerful of all, a 
large number of the poorer operatives were dependent upon 
them for bread. 

The lower classes, therefore, both of this company and the 
others, were filled with discontent, for the reasons already 
assigned, and being terrified also for fear of the consequences 
of their robberies and arsons, they had frequent meetings in 
the night to consult about what they had done, and tlie danger 
of their condition. To animate and inspire them with hope, 
one of the boldest and most experienced of them harangued 
his companions in the following manner: 
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** If we wem now debatuig whether we should teke anns 
to plunder and bum the houees oi our fellow-cUizenSs and rob 
the churches, I, for one, should think it worthy of careful 
dehberation, and perhaps be induced to prefer secure poverty 
to dang«x>us gain. But since arms have been already taken 
up, and much mischief done, we are to deliberate how we 
caa secure ourselves from the penalties of our crimes incurred. 
But as we have no one to counsel us, let us make necessity our 
teacher. You see the whole city full of complaints and indig- 
nation against us : the citizens are in council, and the Signiory 
is constantly with the Magistrates. Be sure, they are forging 
our chains, and setting a price upon our heads. We have, 
therefore, two things to do, and to them let us confine our 
deliberations : first, to shun the punishment due to our recent 
crimes, and to be able to live for the future with more 
liberty and satisfaction than we have hitherto done. To es- 
cape with impunity for our past ofiences we must, it seems to 
me, redouble our outrages, our arsons and plunders, and add 
to our accomplices in crime. For where many are guilty, none 
are chastised. Small faults are punished, and great ones re- 
warded ; where many suffer, few seek revenge, and a general 
calamity is always home with more patience than a private 
injury. The surest way, therefore, to get pardoned, is to 
redouble our crimes, and we shall thus gain the liberty we 
desifie. It seems to me, too, we are certain of success. Our 
enemies are opulent, but they are divided ; their disunion will 
give us the victory, and their treasures, when they become 
ours, shall maintain it. Be not awed by the antiquity of their 
blood, which they fling in our faces. For all men have a 
common origin, and one family is as ancient as another, and 
nature has made all after the same formation. Strip the beggar 
and the prince, and you find they are like yourselves. Clothe 
yourselves in their robes, and them in your rags, and you will 
be the nobles and they the plebeians : for poverty alone makes 
the real difference between us. 1 am really sorry to hear that 
many of you repent what you have done, and will proceed no 
forthn. And certainly, if this be the case, you are not the 
men I once took you to be, or you would not let <y>ngffienfie or 
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infamy terrify you : for the victor is never upbraided for the 
way he conquered ; and as for conscience, what should we 
care about that ? Why should men who are the victims of 
hunger and chains dread the torments of hell ? Look at the 
course of men, and you will find that all those who have ac- 
quired power and wealth, have won them by fraud or violence, 
and what chey have usurped by dishonesty and foul play, they 
are sure to gloss with the name of gain. And they who are 
either too stupid or too pusillanimous to follow their examples, 
are buried in poverty and servitude. Honest servants are 
servants for ever, and good men are always poor. None but 
the faithless and fearless ever break the yoke, and none but 
the fraudulent and rapacious ever free themselves from poverty. 
God and nature have put the fortunes of all men into their 
own hands, and the day is sooner and surer won by plunder 
than by toil — ^by cunning than by honesty. Hence it is that 
men live upon each other, and the weakest is sure to come off 
the worst. Force, therefore, is to be used whenever there is an 
opportunity: and what fairer chance can we ever hope for 
from the hand of fortune than now, when the citizens are 
divided, the Signiory irresolute, and the magistrates alarmed? 
Before they come to any determination they can be subdued, 
and we shall either be masters of the whole city, or of so great 
a part of it that we shall not only win pardon for our past 
crimes, but keep our enemies in awe for the future. I confess 
this step is bold and dangerous, but where necessity urges, 
boldness becomes prudence, and courageous men scorn the 
thought of danger. Enterprises begun in peril finish in glory ; 
and one danger cannot be shunned but by risking another. 
Besides, nothing but prisons, and tortures, and death now 
stare us in the face. It is more dangerous for us to stand still 
than to become the aggressors, for in the one case misery is 
sure, and in the other it may be escaped. How often have I 
heard you curse the avarice of your masters and the injustice 
of your magistrates ? Now is your time, not only to shake off 
the yoke, but to put them under your feet, and make them 
quail beneath a heavier arm than they ever held over you. 
This rare crisis to deal the blow is flying by, and when once 
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past yon will seek for another in vain. Yon see die prepara- 
tions your foes are making. Let ns outstrip them, for the man 
who strikes the first blow is sure of victory, — ^the ruin of his 
enemies, and his own exaltation. It will cover many of us 
with honor, and win security for us all." 

The minds of the conspirators were already excited to rebel- 
lion, and this harangue set them on fire. They determined to 
take up arms, as soon as they had drawn their companions 
into the conspiracy, and they bound themselves by an oath to 
stand by each other, when any of them should be oppressed 
by the magistrates. But while they were preparing to usurp 
the government, their designs became known to the Signiory. 
A certain Simone fell into their hands, who confessed the whole 
plot, and told them the insurrection was to take place the next 
clay. Seeing their danger, they summoned the colleges and the 
citizens, appointed with the Syndics of the Arts to promote the 
union of the city. It was night before they all assembled, and 
the Signiory were advised to call together the consuls of the 
Arts, and they unanimously decided that all the militia of the 
city should be gathered, and the Gronfaloniers of the people 
appear the next morning, with their companies, under arms, in 
in the piazza. 

While Simone was under torture, and the citizens were 
assembling, Niccolo da St. Friano, who had the care of the 
clock of the palace, being aware what was going on, ran home 
and raised a tumult throughout the neighborhood, and in a few 
moments, more than a thousand armed men collected in the 
Piazza di Santo Spirito. The alarm reached the rest of the 
conspirators, and the piazzas of S. Pietro Maggiore and St. Lo- 
renzo, appointed beforehand for their rendezvous, were soon 
filled with armed men. It was now daylight of the morning of 
the twenty-first of July, and not more than eighty of the militia 
were assembled to support the Signiory ; and not one of the 
Gonfaloniers had appeared. 

The whole city was in arms, and they feared to stir from 
their houses. Those who had congregated at S. Pietro Maggiore, 
were the first of the mob that entered the piazza of the Sig- 
niory. But they met with no opposition from the militia, and 
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were soon followed by another multitude, who, meeting no 
resistance, began to call upon the Signiory, in a furious and 
threatening manner, to deliver up their prisoners. But as 
no regard was paid to their threats — ^they set fire to the house 
of Luigi Guicciardini ; and the Signiory, to prevent greater 
mischief, gave them up. Having freed their accomplices, 
they took the Gonfalone della Guistizia from the Essecutore, 
and marching under it, they began to burn the houses of 
the citizens, and wreaked their malice upon all those they 
hated for public or private reasons. 

Every man who had been injured by a citizen, led the 
mob directly to his enemy's house ; for, if a voice from the 
midst of the rabble cried out, " to such a man's house," it 
Tvas enough, and the bearer of the standard turned in that 
direction. All the writings of the clothier's company, were 
burnt, and after they had committed extensive ravages, to 
crown their barbarity witli some praise-worthy action, they 
knighted sixty-four citizens, among whom, were Sylvestro 
de Medici, Benedetto, and Antonio degli Albert!, Tomaso 
Strozzi, and others of their friends ; although they submitted to 
it very imwillingly. It is worthy of notice, that they conferred 
the honor of knighthood on some of those very persons, 
whose houses they had bumt down the very same day, par- 
ticnlarly upon Luigi Guicciardini, the late Gonfalonier. Such 
is the caprice of a mob. Such their animosity, and such their 
affection \ 

The Signiory finding themselves in this perilous crisis, 
abandoned by the militia, the heads of the Arts, and even 
by the Gronfaloniers, were filled with alarm ; for their orders 
were disregarded, and no one came to their assistance. Of 
the sixteen companies, only the ensigns del Lion d' oro, and 
del Vajo, under the command of Giovenco della Stufa and 
Giovanni Cambi, made their appearance. But, finding they 
were joined by the rest, they soon left the piazza. Some of 
the citizens, seeing the unbridled fury of the multitude, and 
the palace deserted, shut themselves up in their houses; 
but many mingled with the armed mob, hoping, thereby to 
save their own houses, and those of their friends ; and their 
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jwrnber was oontimiaUj sw«Uiiig» while the Slgiuoff weie 
nearly deserted. The tumult lasted ail day ; and at nifi^ the 
mob* to the number of six thousand, gathered an>und the 
palace of Stephano» behind the church of St. Bamaha, and 
hsfioce daybreak, they ooaxpeUed the Aits to resign their cdois. 
The next mixming, they proceeded with the standard of justice 
and the colors of the several Arts, to the palace of the Podestk, 
being refused admission, they forced their way in. 

The Signiory wishing to come to some compromise Tvith 
them, since they could not quell them by force, sent four of their 
college to the palace of the Podestk, to know their demands. 
But they found that the ringleaders of the plebeians, with the 
Syndics of the Arts, and other citizens, had already settled the 
terms they demanded from the Signiory. They then returned 
with four deputies from the people with the following demands : 
That no foreigner should ever be judge of the clothier's Art — 
three new Arts should be incorporated, one for the wool-com- 
hers and dyers, another for the. barbers,, tailors, shoemakers, and 
other similar mechanics ; and the third for the remaining inferior 
tcades. From these three new i^)£orppnitious, two of the Sig- 
niory were always to be chosen, and three from the other four- 
teen minor Arts, and the Signiory were to provide halls for these 
new companies to assemble in. No person incorporated into 
these Arts should be compelled, for the next two years, to pay 
jmy debt under the sum of fifty ducats — ^principal only should 
be paid to the creditor, and the interest to the bank — all exiles 
and convicts were to be pardoned, and all the admonished 
were restored to all their honors. Many other articles were 
included in favor of their private friends, and to the prejudice 
of their enemies, some of whom were to be ^nt to exile, and 
others admonished. 

These demands, grievous and dishonorable as they were to 
the Republic, were immediately entertained by the Signiory, the 
colleges and the Coimcil of the People, through fear of still 
greater violence. But before such a law could be passed, the 
assent of the Common Council must be obtained and as two 
councils could not be held on the same day, it was deferred till 
^ next However, as they were assured the law would be 
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and quiet was restored. 

The neact morning, ivhile the Common Council were aieem- 
bled for their deliberations, the fiekle and restive muhitude, 
rallied under the same colors, and raised so frigfatfol a clamor 
in the piazza that the whole Council and the Signiory were 
filled with consternation. Guerriante Marignuoli, one of the 
Signiors, ran down stairs, nnder a pretence of shutting tlie door, 
and fled to his own house. He was discovered hf the mob ; 
but without offering him any violence, they were contented 
with crying out as he passed, ** that if all the Signiory did not 
immediately quit the Palace, they would slaughter their chil- 
dren and bum their houses." 

In the mean time the law had passed, the Signiory had re- 
tired to their chamber, and the Council gone below to await 
in the Porticos, the destruction of the city. So frightful was 
the spirit of the mob, and so abominable the malignity or the 
pusillanimity of those who could have curbed or suppressed 
them ! Hie Signiory were filled with confusion, being deserted 
by one of their colleagues, and not a citizen ready to come for- 
ward either to their council or their aid, and they gave up the 
city for lost. At this moment of alarm and hesitation, Tomaso 
Strozzi and Benedetto Alberti, influenced either by ambition to 
become Lords of the Palace, or perhaps a conviction it was 
best, advised them to give way to the fury of the populace, 
re«gn the magistracy and retire to their own houses. Although 
this advice was given by those who had been the chief fomen- 
tors of the insurrection, it would have been complied with by 
the rest, had not Niccolo del Bene and Alamanno Aociajoli, 
two of the Signiory, who had recovered their resolution, re- 
plied with the deepest indignation : 

** If the rest were determined to retire, it could not be helped ; 
as for themselves, they never would lay down their authority, 
before their ofiice expired, except with their lives." ^ 

This opposition redoubled the fear of the Signiory and the 
rage of the people. The (ronfedonier choosing to end his 
magistry with shame, rather than danger, threw himself upon 
the protection of Tbmaso Strozzi, who led him oat of the 
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Frinoe, and eondneted him tt> his own hmiM. ThereBtofthe 
Signioiy, in the same manner, retired one alter another, and 
hnally Niocolo and Alamanno, being entirely abandoned, con- 
ehided it would be more raah than wise to remain any longer, 
and they also left, and the Falaoe fell into the hands of the 
people, and the eight Secretaries at War, who had not yet laid 
down their Magistracy. 

When the mob first entered the Palace, the Standard of 
Justioe waa borne by Michael di Lando a 'wool-comber. This 
bare-footed, ragged fellow mounted tbe stairs, with the rabble 
crowding beliind him, and as the Signiory were still in session 
he turned to the multitude and said : 

''You see, the Palace is yours and the whole city is in yonr 
hands, what shall we now do f 

They unanimously cried out, *< that he should be their Gon- 
fidonier and Signiory, and govern the city as he pleased." 

Michael was a ahrewd, sensible fellow, and more indebted 
to nature than fortune, and he accepted. He determined to 
compose the city, and put an end to the tumults. To keep the 
people employed, and give him time to arrange his plans, he 
sent them to search for a person called Nuto, who had been 
appointed Sheriff by Lapo da Castiglionchio. The greater part 
of the multitude now dispersed to find him. 

To begin with justice an administration he had acquired by 
favor, he issued a Proclamation prohibiting all arsons and 
thefts, and to awe the mob he raised a gallows in the piazza. 
He began the reform of the city, by turning out the Syndics of 
the Arts, appointing others in dieir place, depriving the Signio- 
ry and Colleges of their authority, and burning the old imbro- 
sations. In the mean time Nuto was dragged by the mob into 
the piazza, where they hung him by one leg upon the gibbet. 
Every one tore away a piece of his body, and there was soon 
left of him nothing but one of his feet. The eight Secretaries 
of War, considering that the abdication of the Signiory had left 
them supreme Magistrates of the city, had already appointed 
a new one : but Michael being informed of it, sent them an 
order instantly to abandon the Palace, for he wished 'every one 
to see that he knew how to govern Florence without their 
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created a new Signiory, four of them from the plebeians, two 
fiom the superior, and two from the inferior Arts. He likewise 
made a new organization of offices, and divided the State into 
three jurisdictions, one of which was to appertain to the new 
Arts, another to the superior, and the third to the inferior. 
He gave the rents of the shops on the old bridge to Sylvestro 
de Medici and took the Podesteria d* Empoli himself. He also 
extended favors to mBJuy other citizens, who had befriended 
the plebeians, not so much in reward for the past, as to win 
their suppoil for the future. 

But in this reformation of the State, the lower classes felt 
that Michael had become the partisan of the principal com- 
moners, and excluded them from that share in the government 
iiecessar3r for the support of their rights and interests. All 
their old virulence was again aroused, and seizing their arms 
they rushed with their colors tumultuously into the piazza, 
calling upon the Signiory to come into the Ringheria to delib- 
erate upon new matters which concerned their own security 
and the public good. Michael knew their arrogance, and 
wished not to exasperate them before he found out what they 
demanded. But he blamed them for their insolence, and 
exhorted them to lay down their arms, that the Signiory 
might voluntarily concede to them what their dignity 
could not suffer to be wrung from them by force. Tlus en- 
raged the multitude against the government, and they drew off 
to Santa Maria Novella, where they appointed eight leaders 
with other officers and magistrates, to give them more dignity 
and respectability. So the city had now two tribunals, and 
was governed by two distinct administrations. 

These leaders decided in their council that eight officers 
elected from their Arts should reside with the Signiors in the 
Palace, and that no measure could be decided by the Signiory 
without their approbation. They deprived Sylvestro de 
Medici and Michael de Lando of all that had been conceded to 
them in former deliberations, and assigned places and pensions 
to several of their own partisans to enable them to support the 
dignity of their stations. At the close of their delib erati i on s,tb 
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nipry to iaaist on their being confimed by the Couaeils, 
*^ur*>fttfn^''g to wijeet a concesekm horn them by Tiolenoe if 
their demand wa# refoaed. They executed their oommieeioa 
to the Signiory with the greateet audadty and pxeaomi^on, 
repiofiching the Gonfiedonier for the antfioiity and the honors 
they had co^erred on him, and the ingiatitnde and insolence 
of hie adminiBtration, and they concluded their addreee with 
threate and insults. Michael could bear it no longer, and 
moiiD i^ keeping with the office he held than the meanness of 
his origin, he took a summary way to chastise th^ unprece- 
dented insoleuQe* and drawing his sword ftom his girdle, he 
dealt se¥eral bloody strokes upon them, and bound them and 
sent them to prison. 

When the mob heard of it they became wDd with rage, and 
beUevi^ they could win by violence what they had not been 
able to e^dct unanned, they seized their arms and the stream 
rushed furiously on to the destruction of the Signiory. 
T^icfaiel in the meantime apprehending the result, determined 
t^ prepare for it, and thinking it more glorious to deal the first 
Uow than to shelter himself from his enemy behind the waUs 
of the Palace, from which he would, like his predecessors, be 
forced ignominiously to fly, he assembled a large body of the 
cjti^iens who had now begun to repent of their foliy, and 
mppnting a horse, he led them to meet the rebels before Santa 
Afoia Novella. The plebeians had already determined to trust 
the issue to an engagement, and just as Michael set out they 
piit themselves in motion for the Palace, but as each side hap- 
pened to take a different route, they did not meet by the way. 
Michael now turned back, and finding the mob in possession 
of the piazza ready to make an assault upon the Palace, he 
fett upon them and utterly roiUed them, driving them from the 
city, and forcing the rest to throw away their arms and seek a 
hJMdling-place. 

This victory, which put an end to the disturbances, was 
won solely by the courage of the Gk>nfalonier, who in valcMr, 
pcndence, and magnanimity far surpassed every citizen of 
those times, and well deserves to be numbeied among those 
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few wbo have been zeal benefftctoxs tso their oonaliy . For heA 

he beea inspired by ambition or. malignity* the last vestige of 
liberty would have been blotted out from the repubUc, and m 
more hopeless tyranny succeeded than ever cursed Flonmrn 
under the iron despotism of the Buike of ^hens. But biB 
integrity never left him to cherish any design fatal to the g«i« 
eral good» and his administration was governed by so much 
wisdom he won the confidence of his friends* and awed hie 
enemies into submission. ^ 

These proceedings struct^ the multitude with tenor, and filled 
the better sort of people with self-contempt for having submit* 
ted to the filthy domination of the mob, when they had humUed 
the pride of Uie nobles. Before this mob had been put down 
by Michael, the new Signiory had already been appoiBted» 
but two of them were such low-bred, base men, that the^desiee 
becam^e general to wipe out the infamy of their election. On; 
the first of September, when the new Signiory assumed the 
niagistracy before their predecessors had left the Palace, an 
uproar was raised in the piazza, -^hich was full of armed mes* 
who shouted out with one voice, " we'll have no plebeians in 
the Signiory." To quell the disturbance, the Signicnry degraded 
Tira and Baroccio, two of their associates, and Georgio Soali, 
and Francisco di Michele were elected to fill their plaee. 
They also annulled the plebeian companies, and their ofiieea 
except those held by Michael di Lando, Ludovico di PueeiOr 
and some others of a respectable character. They likewise 
divided the subordinate magistracy into two sepamte jurssdie* 
tioDs, conferring one upon the superior and the other upon ikm 
Inferior Arts. Their only change in the Signiory was, ^t five 
of them should be elected from the inferior, and four from the 
superior companies, and the Gronfalonier alternately from 
either. Thus was the tranquility of the city for the time le^ 
stored. 

But although the government of the republic had been taken 
horn the hands of the plebeians, the lower companies swayed 
more power than the chief conunoners, who w^re forced to 
yield to them to satisfy the Arts, and thus keep the p teh i aans 
iu subjection. This state of things was favQiedhy Uioae wiio 
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denied the hmniliation of the men wlio under the name of the 
GNielph party had treated many of their fellow citizens with 
8a<^ violent injustice. The principal men who favored this 
new form of government were Georgio Scali, Benedetto Albert!, 
Sylvestro de Medici, and Tomaso Strozzi, and they thus won 
almost supreme control over the city. 

These proceedings, however, revived the old divisions be- 
tween the powerful commoners and the lower sort of me- 
chanics, which had been occasioned by the ambition of the 
Bioci and Albizzi. And as they afterwards produced terrible 
cimseqnences, and we shall often have occasion to speak of 
them, we shall distinguish them by the names of the popular 
and the plebeian parties. This state of things lasted three 
yean, a period filled with exiles and executions, for those who 
Gondncted the administration, knowing that malcontents 
abounded within and without the city, lived in perpetual sus- 
picion. The disaffected within the walls, either actually did, 
or were supposed to be fomenting disturbance, and those with- 
out left free from restraint, were continually exciting intrigue 
against Florence among foreign princes and republics. 

There was at this time at Bo'ogna, a person by the name of 
Giannozzo da Salerno, a captain of Carlo Durazzo, a descend- 
ent of the Ro3ral House of Naples. Charles had laid a plot to 
wrest that kingdom from the hands of Queen Giovanna, and 
he kept this commander in that city through the favor of Pope 
Uiban, an enemy of the Queen. There was also at Bologna a 
vast number of Florentine exiles, who held a close corres- 
pmidence with him and with Carlo, which filled the governors 
of Florence with suspicion, and made them more ready to 
believe calumnies raised against citizens they before suspected. 
In the meantime, while the magistrates were filled with appre- 
hension, they heard that Giannozzo was preparing to march 
with the exiles to Florence, and that an insurrection would be 
raised within the walls to deliver up to him the city. On 
this information many were accused. The first were Pietro 
degli Albizzi and Carlo, and Philippe Strozzi — immediately after 
Cipriano Mangioni, Jacopo Sacchetti, Donate Barbadori, and 
d Anselmi, who were all committed to prison except 
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Gulo StiezKi, who htd escaped. Tlie S^^kny also ordered 
Tmnaflo Stnizzi and Benedetto Albert! to patroU the eitf with 
a large body of armed men to prevent any one from taking 
unrns in their fsLVOt. 

The prisoners were examined, but nothing criminal coidd 
be proved against them, and the captain was in favor of their 
acqnital. But their enemies appealed to the people, and raised 
so deep and general a commotion throughout the city, he was 
forced to condemn them to death. And although Pietro degli 
Albizzi had been more honored in Florence for many years 
than any other citizen, yet neither the greatness of his reputa- 
tion nor the splendor of his family could save him. A curious 
incident had occurred before this while he was giving a ban- 
quet to a large number of his fellow-citizens. Some one> 
either a friend who wished to teach him moderation in the 
midst of his grandeur, or an enemy who wished to terrify him 
by the fear of misfortime, sent him a silver vase filled with 
confectionary in which a nail was concealed. When it was 
discovered, it was interpreted by the guests that he should nail 
the wheel of fortune, which had carried him to the summit 
before in its caprices, he was hurled to the bottom. This 
interpretation was verified by his fate. 

This execution filled the city with confusion and tlie van- 
qnislied and the victors lived in constant alarm. But the con- 
sequences which flowed from the apprehensions of the magis- 
trates -were by far the most fatal, for every trivial accident fur- 
nished them with a pretext for fresh outrages, and every day 
their fellow citizens were either put to death, or admonished, 
or sent into exile. They made new laws and edicts to strengthen 
tlieir administration, all of which were fatal to those against 
whom they entertained the least suspicion. They also 
appointed forty-six commissioners, who, witli the Signiory 
were to purge the commonwealth of all disafiected persons. 
They admonished thirty-nine citizens, degraded several of the 
iiiglier rank, and exalted many of the lower, and to defend 
themselves against foreign aggression, they took into their pay 
John Aguto, an English commander of brilliant military fame, 
who had been many years in the service. of the Pope and 
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abroad aroae chiefly from Um r^mrt that Cario Donxao was 
laiaing a powerful army to invade the Kingdoin of Naples 
and had been joined by a laige number of the iloientine 
exiles. To guard still more effectoally against this danger 
they raised a large sum of money» and when Carlo had ad- 
traiMMd as frr as Aresxo, they presented him forty thousand 
ducats, and he promised not to molest them. He ^coeecuted 
lus undertaking, made himself master of the Kingdom oi 
Naples, and sent Queen Giovanna prisoner to Hungary. But 
his Tictory alarmed still more the governors of Florence, for 
they could not flatter themselves that the new King would have 
a greater regard to their bribe, than the ancient alliance of his 
family with the frction of the Guelphs, whom they had so 
grievously oppressed. 

These suspicions were continually increasing, and the 
stronger they became, the more cruel was the administratioD, 
tiU at last almost every man in the city was infected with the 
glowing discontent Public feeling was inflamed by the inso- 
lence of Georgio Scah, and Tomaso Stroszi, whose authority 
te surpassed that of the magistrates, who feared that by the 
help of the plebeians they might be put down. But this 
violent and tjrrannical government grew intolanble, not only 
to all good citizens, but the seditious themselves, and the ano* 
ganoe of Georgio was destined to have an end. It happened 
that Giovanni di Camhio was accused by one of his own par- 
tisans, of conspiring against the state, but he was found inno- 
oent by the captain, who adjudged the accuser to the same fate 
Cambio would have suffered, had he been condemned. 
Geprgio having in vain used all his authority and intercessions 
to save him, went with Tomaso Strozzi at the head of a body 
of armed men, rescued him by force, plundered the palace of 
the captain, and obliged him to fly to save his life. This oat- 
rage so exasperated the city that his enemies determined not 
only to destroy him, but wrest the commonwealth from the 
hands of the plebeians, who had wielded their brutal sway for 
three ysais. An^coaaion most favorable to their de»gn was 
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tenighoijrby the captein, wlio went to tba Signiovjras eoeii «• 
the tmnnU was over and told them : 

" lie h«d aooepted with pleasure, the office they had eoo- 
teied on him, for he supposed he was to serve just men who 
would have taken up aims to fisLvor, and not to hinder the 
coarse of justice. But since he had witnessed their public 
administration, and learned by experience what he was to 
expect, the post he had so cheerfully accepted to whi honor 
and serve the country, he now willingly resigned to escape 
danger and ruin.'* 

The. Signiory gave him their pledge of support for his 
administration — indemnification for his losses, and security for 
the future, and the captain consented still to retain his dERoB. 
Some of them now entered into a consultation with those 
citizens, whom they esteemed fidends of their country, and 
least suspected of disaffection, and they decided that if their 
city was ever to be fineed firom the yoke of Scali and the plebei- 
ans, the time had come ; for his last en<Nrmity had alienated 
the afiections of the whole population. They resolved, 
therefore, to seize the occasion before the heated passions of 
the people subsided, well knowing the favor of the multitude 
is lost or won by the first trivial accident To bring the afldr 
to a happy issue, they thou^t it necessary to win ovw Bene^ 
detto Alberti, without whose countenance the undertaking 
seemed, too full of danger. 

Benedetto was an opulent, humane man, and a steady fiiend 
of the liberties of his country. But he was so deeply disgusted 
with the tyrannical proceedings of the government, it was easy 
to engage him in a scheme that would prove the ruin oi ScaH. 
For as the insolence and oppression of the principal common- 
ers and the Guelph faction had made him their enemy and the 
friend of the plebeians; so when he saw the latter pursuing the 
same course, he had long before deserted them, and had had 
no agency in the late violences offered to so many of his fel- 
low-citizens. The same motives that had first inclined him to 
take a part with the plebeians, afterwards determined him to 
leave them. Having won over Benedetto and the heads of the 
Arts, and provided themselves with anoos, they seized GeCHgio 
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8cali, wbSHe Tomasso Strozzi made his escape. The very next 
day Georgio was beheaded. This struck such a tenor into his 
party that not one of them offered to stir in his favor, although 
they crowded in great numbers to witness his execution. 
When he came to suffer such a death in the presence of that peo- 
ple which had so lately adored him, he complained of the cruelty 
of his fate, and the wickedness of those citizens, who, by their 
oppressions had forced him to court and caress a rabble who 
were destitute both of honor and gratitude. Seeing Benedetto 
Alberti among the guards, he said to him : 

" Canst thou, too, Benedetto, consent to see me murdered in 
this vile manner, when I would never suffer thee, if thou wert 
in my stead, to be thus treated ? But I tell thee this is the last 
day of my misfortunes, and tlie first of thine." 

He then bewailed his own folly for having trusted to the 
fidelity of a people who are shaken and seduced by every sus- 
picion, every accident, every breath of envy. With these 
lamentations he ended his life in the midst of the exultations 
of his armed foes. Some of his chief confidants were also 
put to death, and their bodies dragged about by the populace. 

The death of this citizen deeply agitated Florence. During 
the execution, many of the citizens had taken arms in favor of 
the Signiory, and the Captain of the people ; and many others, 
to gratify their own revenge or suspicions. The city was filled 
with excited passions, every man had his own object in view, 
and was eager to accomplish it before he laid down his 
arms. The ancient nobility, now called Grandees, could no 
longer submit to be deprived of all share in the public honors, 
and they exerted their utmost to recover them. For this pur- 
pose they w^ere in favor of restoring to the Captains of the Arts 
their ancient authority. The heads of the popular faction and 
the superior Arts wished to increase rather than diminish 
their dignity, and the plebeians feared the dissolution of their 
colleges. These elements of discord filled Florence with 
troubles and outbreaks for a year ; for the Grandees, the supe- 
rior and inferior Arts, and the plebeians were alternately in 
commotion, and not unfrequently they all took arms at once 
in difierent parts of the city. Many scenes of bloodshed were 



Tntnessed in their frays with the guards of the Palace, for the 
Signiory, sometimes by opposing, and sometimes by giving 
way to them, endeavored to find the best remedy they conld for 
such distractions. At last, after two parliaments had been 
held, and several Balias instituted for the reformation of the 
city, which had snfiered so many misfortunes, dangers, and 
troubles, a form of government was established. It provided 
that all who had been banished since Sylvestro de Medici was 
Gonfalonier, were recalled to their country; and all offices and 
appointments conferred by the Balia of 1378, were given to the 
Gnelphs. The two new Arts were deprived of their organiza- 
tion and government, and their members incorporated in the 
ancient companies. The inferior Arts were deprived of their 
Gonfalonier di Giustizia, and instead of half the public honors, 
they were to be limited to a third, and those too of the lower 
rank. The popular nobility and the Guelphs thus assumed 
once more their superiority in the government, and the plebeians 
lost it altogether, after holding sway from the year 1378, till 
1381, "when the revolution took place. 

The new administration, however, was no less oppressive 
to the citizens, nor its principles less intolerable, than that of 
the plebeians had been, for many of the popular nobility who 
had been the avowed defenders of the people, were baifished 
with the leaders of the plebeians. Michael di Lando was one 
of their number, for neither lus illustrious virtues, nor the 
power he had put forth to restrain the fury of the populace 
while they were plundering the city, could save him from 
the malice of the party in power. Such was the gratitude of 
his country for his former services ! Princes and common- 
wealths so often fall into this short-sighted policy, that men 
often incur their displeasure before, they are aware of it. 
Benedetto Alberti had always disapproved these executions 
and banishments, and publicly and privately had manifested 
his displeasure. Hence the magistrates began to grow suspi- 
cious of him as a sympathizer of the plebeian party, thinking he 
had consented to the death of Georgio Scali, not out of any 
real disapprobation of bis conduct, but to usurp the govern- 
ment His daily conversation and behavior inoreased their 
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wmpicipnt^ and the party in powar k«pt their eyas -on biBB^ 

waiting for tbe first opportunity of binding bim to ruin. 

While tbey lived in this manner at home, they snSned little 
from abroad, although they were not free from akmn. About 
this time, Louis of Anjou, invaded Italy to drive Cailol>ura9szo 
from the kingdom of Naples, and re-instate Queen Giovanna. 
His ajcrival filled Florence with terror, for Cario, as tibeir oAd 
firiend and ally, demanded their asustanoe, while Louis, like all 
who seek new alliances, insisled upon their standing neutral. 
That they might seem willing, therefore, to oblige Louie, they 
ditchaiged Giovanni Aguto from ^eir service, and to aid Carlo 
at the same time, they sent him to his ally Pope Urban. This 
deception was easily seen tlucough by Louis, and he considered 
himself betrayed by the Florentines. While he was carrying 
on the war against Carlo in Puglia, fresh troops came to his 
aid from France, and they were joined by the exiled Aretini in 
Tuscany, who marched upon Arezzo, and drove out the adhe- 
rents of Carlo, who had control of the city. They likewrise 
determined to have changed the government of Florence, as 
they had done that of Arezso ; but the death of Louis defeated 
the design, and gaye a new turn to affiurs in Puglia and Tus- 
cany; for Carlo firmly established himself in a kingdom he 
had nearly lost, and the Florentines, who feared they would 
not be able to defend their own city, bought Arezzo of the 
garrison which Louis had left in its possession. After Carlo 
had secured Puglia, he left his wife there with his two children, 
Ladislaus and Giovanna, and went to take possession of the 
kiqgdom of Hungary, which had fidien to him by right of 
inheritance, but died soon after he was crowned. 

A move joyous festival never was witnessed in any city, even 
after a.l»rilliant victory, than was seen in Florence when Arezzo 
fell into their hands. It was a scene of public and private 
magnificence, for many families vied with the public in their 
entertainments. But the pomp and magnificence of the family 
of the Albert! surpassed all others ; the splendor and magnifi- 
cence of their banquets and tournaments would have done 
honor to any prince in the world. This ostentation inflamed 
public isnvy, which added to the suspicion the government 



akeady felt towaids Benedetto, was the cause of his rain ; fef 
they could not quiet their apprehensionsi while they thoaglil 
he was taidng these steps to win the favor of the plebeians, 
in-order to force his enemies from the city. While these je^* 
oraies were fermenting, he happened to be drawn Ck>nfalonier 
of the companies, and his son-in-law, Philippe Magalotti, 
GonfidkHiier of justice at the same time. This casualty redoubled 
the fears of the magistmtes, who thought this gave too much 
power to Benedetto, and threatened too much danger to the 
State. And as they wished to remedy it without tumult, they^ 
prevafled on Bese Magalotti, his enemy and competitor, to 
represent to the Signiory, that Ph^ppo being too young to be 
eligible to that office, neither could nor ought to exercise it 

The Bff^ was brought before the SiguicwB, part of 
whom finHU hatred, and the rest for the sake of peace, 
adjudged him unqualified to hold that dignity, and Bardo 
Mancini, a bittor enemy of ihe plebeian faction, and no 
less inveterate against Benedetto, was drawn to fill his 
place; The moment he entered upon his magistracy, he call- 
ed a Balia for the reformation of the State, and Benedetto was 
sent into exile, and all his family, except Antonio, were ad- 
monished. Before his departure, he called his friends together, 
and thus took bis leave of the dejected and weeing com- 
pany : 

** You- see, fathers and fellow-citizens, how fortune has con- 
trived my ruin, and how she still threatens you. But I am not 
8iii|irised, nor should you be ; since it is always the lot of 
those who maintain their integrity in wicked and corrupt times, 
and support what the mass are determined to ruin. Love for 
my country made me first join Sylvestro de Medici, and after- 
wards separate myself from Georgio Scaii. The same princi- 
ple made me censure the administration of those who now 
hold the government, who — shaving no one to chastise them — 
are determined to listen to no reproof. I would cheerfully 
submit to my exile to free them from the awe they had of me» 
and the dread they have of every one they know has an eye 
on their tyrannical and licentious proceedings. But I am se- 
lected as a warning to others. For myself I am little concern- 
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ed, for that repittation with which I wm honoTBd while m:y 
covntry was ijree» cannot be taken from me now ahe is enslav^- 
ed ; and the roTiew of my past life will always give me greatejq 
satisfaction, than the misery of my exile can ever give me 
regret. It fills me with pain to leave my country a prey to thi^ 
avarice and oppression of a few men. I grieve to think, thax 
the day which puts an end to my misfortunes, in all probabil-| 
lity, will be but the beginning of yours, and that a heavier blo^w 
will fall upon you than you or I have yet felt. Let me exhort 
you, however, not to despair, but to bear up against the frowns 
oi fortune, and so conduct yourselves, that whenever you fedl 
into the adversities that await you in the future, the world may 
pronounce you good and innocent men." 

After his departure, he still maintained the same reputation 
for piety and goodness abroad, he had ever maintained at 
home. He made a pilgrimage to the sepulchre of the Saviour, 
and died in his return at Rhodes. And the bones of the man 
who had been covered with calunmy and abuse while living, 
were brought back to Florence and interred there with the 
highest honors, by the same men who had driven him into 
exile! 

The family of the Alberti were not the only sufferers in these 
sad troubles ; many other citizens were either admonished or 
sent into exile. Among the banished were Pietro Benini, 
Matteo Alderotti, Giovanni and Francisco del Bene, Giovanni 
Benci, and Andrea Adimari, besides a great number of the 
laboring classes. Among the admonished were the Ck>voni, 
the Benini, the Rinucci, the Formiconi, the Corbizzi, the Man- 
nelli, and the Alderotti. It was the custom to constitute the 
Balia for a definite time, but the citizens appointed to this, 
having finished the work for which tliey were commissioned, 
magnanimously resigned before the expiration of the time. 
When the people heard of it, a multitude of armed men gather- 
ed around the Palace, and demanded, that before their resigna- 
tion, many others should be exiled and admonished. This 
roused the indignation of the Signiory, but they dealt out fair 
promises to the mob till they could prepare to force them to 
lay down their aims. However, to give them some satisfac- 
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turn, Idlay tlieir nge, and diminiBh still more the authority of 
the plebeiaiis» they decreed, the third part of the pubhc houora 
they before enjoyed should be reduced to a fourth. And to be 
sore of always having at least three in the Signiory of tried 
fidelity to the government, they gave the Gon&lonier di Giu9- 
tizia and four other citizens, authority to make a new Bona. 
of chosen men, out of which two of every new Signiory were 
always to be drawn. 

Everything being thus settled, in 1381, after six years of 
troubles and convulsions, the city enjoyed internal tranquility 
till the year 1393. At this period Giovanni Galeazzo Yiscontiy 
called Conte di Virtti, threw his uncle Bernabo into prison, 
and thus became sole lord of Lombardy. He beUeved his arms 
could give him the crown of Italy, as his treachery had made him 
Duke of Milan. In 1390 he began so destructive a war upon 
the Florentines, and conducted it with so much ability, that he 
would inevitably have ruined the city, had not death anested 
his course of victory. But they made a courageous and, 
indeed, a wonderful defence, for a weak Republic ; and the 
issue proved that the war had been less destructive than it had 
been alarming in the outset. For after the Duke had taken 
Bologna, Pisa, Perugia, and Siena, and had prepared to be 
crowned King of Italy at Florence, his sudden death robbed 
him of the fruit of his victories, and deUvered 'dike Florentines 
from impending ruin. 

While the war was raging against the Duke, the office of 
Gonfalonier di Giustizia had fallen into the hands of Maso 
degli Albizziy whom the exile and death of Pietro had made 
enemy to the Alberti. The animosities of the factions were 
not yet extinguished, and he resolved, before he went out of 
office, to revenge upon the rest of that family the blood of 
Benedetto, who had died in exile. An occasion was funushed 
by the testimony of a person accused of having a secret cor- 
respondence with the rebels, and Alberto and Andrea degli 
Alberti were declared to be his accomplices. They were 
inunediately arrested and thrown into priscxi. This threw the 
whole city into confusion, and the Signiory summoned a par- 
liament of the people, and prepared to defend themselves by 
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wie buiMbed, and new imbonatioin made. Neafiy al die 
Albectt wen sent inio extte, and mvlCiCadee of aftMiie vfen 
either adttonielied or pitt Co death. These tyrannical pro- 
oeedingB e n r ag ed tiM Aits and the leiwer cfanees, for they f<rit 
diat their lives and honor were wantonly taken away, and they 
rose in arms. Some of them assembled in the piazza, and 
others before the house of Yen de Medici, who afMr tber death 
of Syhrestio had become the head of dtet honse. To appease 
the crowd in the piazaa, the' Signiory sent RinaMo Oianfigliazzi 
and Donato Aeeiaonii, the two commoners moM; popular 
among the plebeians, with the colors of the Ouelph fiaction 
and of the people in their hands. Those who had gathered 
around the house of Vm de Medici iearnestly entreated him to 
assume the government, and deliver them from the tjrranny of 
diose citizens who were the destroyers of the Commonwealth 
and all good men. 

All those who have left any memoirs of those times agree 
that had Veri been more ambitious than pure, he couM easily 
have made himself absolute lord of the city : fbr the violent 
injustice, indiscriminately ofiered to the innocent and the guilty, 
had so deeply roused the Arts, and all their friends, that they 
only wanted a leader to satiate their revenge. There were not 
wanting advisers, who endeavored to persuade him to take the 
eole government of the Republic into his hands. Antonio de 
Medici was the most importunate, though they had been long 
at open enmity. Veri replied to him, " Thy threats I never 
regarded whilst thou wert my enemy, and I will not follow thy 
counsels now thou professest to be my friend.*' And turning 
to the multitude he exhorted theim not to despair,' for he would 
prove their defender if they would follow his advice. He then 
put himself at their head and advanced to the piazza, and en- 
tering the Palace, thus addressed the Signiory : " He was far 
from regretting that his manner of life had won the love of his 
fellow-citizens ; but' he was deeply pained they had formed a 
judgment of him his past life had not merited: for having 
never shown an ambitiotrs or turbulent disposition, he cOuld 
not imagine why theyshotdd think he would either favor 
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a e ditien , or attempt usnrpatioii of tiie goTsnmeBt. He 1iieff»- 
fore prayed the Signiory that the ignonmce of the mnltltade 
might not be impated as a crime to him» for he had dehvered 
himself inlo their power as soon as possible. He exiiortod 
them to use their authority with modemdon, and be coBtent with 
the saperiority they enjoyed, with the preservation of the city, 
rather than to make their victory complete by the utter nou of 
FkHfence.* 

Veri was b%hly comm«ided by the Signiory, who entre a ted 
him to make the people lay down their arms, pledging them- 
selves to comply with anything he and &e other citisens ^loidi 
advise. Veri then returned to the piazza, and called together 
his foUowacs, and the friends of Rincddo and Donato. He UM 
them he found the Signiory perfectly willing to give them attt>- 
isflEustioa : many things had been already concluded, but the 
shortness of the time and the absence of the n^agistmtes had 
prevented their execution. In the meantime he conjured them 
to lay down their arms, in obedience to the Signiory; assuring 
them that humanity would accomplish more than insults, and 
petitions more than threats, to move the government ; and if 
they would follow his directions, their liberties and their hon- 
ors should be secure. Yen's w<Hrd was enough, and they all 
returned to their homes. 

When quiet was restored, the Signiory immediately began to 
fortify the piazza. They made a levy of two thousand citizenB 
Mendiy to the government, organized in companies, to be 
ready to take arms at the shortest warning. AH othem 
were prohibited from bearing arms. After they had made 
these prepamtions, they banished and put to death a multitude 
of artisans, who had been the most active in the late insur- 
rection. That the Gonfalonier della Giustizia might be regarded 
with greater reverence, they decreed that no one should be 
admitted to that dignity before he was forty-five years of age. 
They likewise made several other provisions to strengthen the 
government, intolerable to those against whom they were 
directed, and odious to all good citizens of their own paoty, 
for they could not believe that administration to be either good 

PART I. 8 
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The Vioieace 6f die admiiiMtnliiaii not otiy exeited the in- 
^ignetififi of the A&erti stiU Mt in Ite cnty, bat liie nge of 
teaiif odB«n» who feh that thepeopie ted been bamly decemdL 
But the first who had conrage eaough to oppoao them wai 
Ikimto, die eon t>f Jaoopo AociamdlL Akhongh he was one 
of the grandees of the city, and rather a superior thaaaae«|iii4 
«f Maaode^ Albizzty who, by his Gonlaloiiiefshq>» had become 
in m maaner the head of the Commoawealth, he could not liv4 
cfniBllf hhnaelf Wheee so many were diseootonted ; and he 
diidamed the common practice, of taldng a prirate advantage 
of pnblic misfottunes. He tketefbre resolved to do hie utnieBt 
tar the vestomtion of the exiies» or at least the pardcm of those 
"Who had been admonished. He disseminated this opioion 
font to one eitiaen, and then to another* showing there was no 
trthiBr expedient to qniet the people, and allay the rage of lae» 
tion; and if he could be. elevated to the Signiory, he ooidd 
aae hia plan carried into efiect But delay is irksome, and too 
mmeh pcecipitation is attended with danger : to avoid one 
eactfeme he san into the other. Michael AociainoU* hie near 
telaaen, and Nicdo Ricoveri, his intimate Mend, were now in 
the Signiory, and as this was an opportunity not to be lost, he 
'entreated them to propose to the Councils a decree for the 
«eetoiation of their feUow-citizens. They were won by his 
pexenasiim, and his plan was proposed to the rest of the Sig* 
nioiy ; but they wiswered, that new experiments ought not to 
-be tried, ior ikeir advantage was doubtful, and the danger 
•oertain. Dcmato, therefore, having tried all means to no pur- 
pose, became indignant, and sent them word, " if they would 
>not su^r die city to be reformed peaceably, it should be done 
hf fosce." These words excited their indignation, and com- 
Bumicating the afiair to the heads of the government, Donato 
was cited to appear before them, and being convicted of 
aendiag the message, he was banished to Barletta. They 
lilfiewise banished Alamanno and Antonio de Medici, and all 
AlamannP's lEunily, together with a host of inferior artisans, 
who were leaders of ihe plebeian party. All this happened 
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la this 8(»t9 ^ a^yiig, while many weve disconteated at 
hoai<9» and maay exiled abroad^ Picchio Cavicciulli, Xoiaaso de 
IUc<gi, Antonio de Medici» Benedetto degli Spini, AntooiQ de 
Gtfolavii, Chnstophaao di CaTloiie»aiid two others of low con- 
ditioiu assembled, with other exiles, at Bologna. They were 
all dwriiig young men, and lesolute to risk all to return to their 
GounHy. Piggello and Baroccio CavicciuUi had been admon- 
i0he4» Mid they still lived in Florence. They had found means 
to send them word that if they could secretly enter the city, 
Ihey wonld receive them into their houses, irom whence they 
nigbi sally out and kill Maso degli Albizzi, and call the people 
to anBDs, who would be ready to rise, as they were disaffected 
towards the government, and sure of being supported by the 
Kioci, Adimari> Medici» Manelli, and many other families. 
Flushed with these hopes, they privately entered the city at a 
pktee appointed, on the 4th of August, 1397« and set spies to 
waleh the motions of Maso, as they designed to begin the 
tomnk by despatching him. Maso was seen to leave his house 
and enter an apothecary's, near the church of St. Pietro 
Macfg^ioie. The person set to watch him ran to inform the 
eonspiratoa, who took their arms and ran to the apothecary's, 
but he WBSfpone. Untendfied at their failure, they turned towiurds 
the old market, where they killed one of the enemy's party, 
and then rushed on towards the new market, shouting to the 
citissens po aim for the recovery of their liberties, and put the 
tfzmats to death. At the end of Calimala they slaughtered 
anothetr person. But as no one regarded their cries, nor ofiered 
to take up arms, they retired into the Loggia Nighittosa. Here, 
from a high place, under which an immense multitude had 
assembled, more from curiosity than to aid their design, they 
harangufwl the mob, conjuring them to take up anna and shake 
off their yoke, assuring them " that the groans of their fellow* 
citizens had moved them to seek their emancipation, more 
than any private injuries they had sustained Uiemselves. — 
They had heard that many of them had prayed Heaven to give 
diem sQSie opportunity of revenging themselves, ax^ were 
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detennined to do it whenever they coidd find a leader. Bat 
now, when the opportunity had come> and they had leaden to 
conduct them, they stood gazing at each other, stapified, till 
the asserters of their liberty were sacrificed, and their oppres- 
sions redoubled. They were astonished to see those who 
once used to take anns on every little grievance, now crouch- 
ing under so intolerable a burden, and tamely submitting to 
see so many of tlieir fellow-citizens admonished, and so many 
sent into exile, when it was in their own power both to restore 
the exiles to their country, and those that had been adinonished 
to their former honors.** 

These words were trae, but they had no effect on the 
people, who either feared to stir, or because the death o( 
the two citizens they had killed excited their indignation. 
The leaders of the tumult, perceiving that neither words nor 
actions made any impression upon the multitude, saw, when 
too late, how dangerous it is to attempt the deliverance of a 
people who are determined to be slaves; and despairing of 
success, they shut themselves up in the church of St. Reparata, 
with no hope of saving their lives, but of putting off, for a little 
while, the fatal hour. 

When the tumult began, the Siguiory armed the Palace and 
shut themselves in. But when they heard the event, — who 
had been the authors of the disturbance, and where they had 
fled, — ^they recovered their spirits, and ordered the Captain, 
with a large party of the guards, to arrest them. The doors of 
the church were soon forced, and those who were not killed 
in defending themselves were taken and examined. None of 
the citizens had been privy to the conspiracy, except Baroccio 
and Piggello CavicciuUi, and they were put to death with their 
accomplices. 

This conspiracy was followed by another of more conse- 
quence. The city, as we have before mentioned, was at war 
with the Duke of Milan. Finding it out of the question to get 
possession of Florence by open force, he had recourse to other 
methods ; and having engaged many of the citizens in his 
design, by means of the exiles, who were scattered all over 
Lombaxdy, it was agreed among them that, on a certain day, 
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all the exiles Me to bear amis should advaace from the n^k- 
boring countries, and force their way into the city through the 
channel of the Amo. They were to be joined by tieir Mends 
in the city, and then proceed to the houses of the Chief Mag- 
istrates, and after putting them to death, revolutionize the 
State as they thought proper. 

AmcMig the conspirators within the walls there was only the 
name of Samminiato de Ricci; and as it often happens in 
plots of danger that a few persons are not sufficient to put 
them in. execution, and a large number always lead to discov- 
ery, while he was endeavoring to engage as many as he could 
he unluckily met with one that betrayed him. He communi- 
cated the affair to Sylvestro CavicciuUi, whom he thought the 
wrongs of his kinsmen and his own persecutions would have 
made faithful. But he mistook his man : for he was swayed 
more by present fear than future hopes, and he discovered it 
immediately to the Signiory, who arrested Samminiato, and 
forced him to reveal the whole plot. None of the other con- 
spirators, however, were taken, except Tomaso Davizi, who, 
arriving from Bologna without knowing what had happened 
in Florence, was arrested before he reached the city. All the 
rest, when they heard what had befallen Samminiato, were 
terrified and fled. Samminiato and Tomaso being punished 
according to the nature of their crimes, a new Balia was con- 
stituted of a large number of citizens, with authority to proceed 
against delinquents, and to provide for the safety of the Com- 
monwealth. Six of the family of the Ricci, six of the Alberti, 
two of the Medici, three of the Scali, two of the Strozzi, 
Bindo Altoviti, Bernardo Adimari, and many others of lower 
condition, were proclaimed rebels. All the rest of the Alberti, 
Ricci, and Medici, except a very few, were admonished for 
ten years. Antonio was one of the Alberti that were not 
admonished. He was a man of an inoffensive and peaceable 
disposition, and he was spared. 

Before the alarm of the late conspiracy had subsided a monk 
was arrested, who, while the plot was being concerted, had 
often been seen passing between Florence and Bologna. He 
confessed he had often brought letters to Antonio, who was 
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immedlfttelf taken into cmtody; and, ahhonglibe denied it 
fit>m the beginning, yet, being convicted by tbe priest, be had 
a fine laid upon him, and banished three hnndred miles from 
fhe city. To free the government from continual apprehen- 
sions of the Alberti, they now banished every member of that 
family above fifteen years of age. 

This happened in the year 1400, and two years after the 
death of Giovanni Galezzo took place, which, as w^e have 
before sidd, put an end to a war that had lasted twelve years. 
After a respite of these two years from foreign troubles and 
domestic feuds, the government having recovered its strength, 
the expedition was undertaken against Piso, which was crowned 
with glory. Ever3rthing now continued quiet at home till the 
year 1433, with the single exception, that in 1412, some of the 
Alberti, having returned from banishment, another Balia was 
constituted, which made new laws for the security of the State, 
and infiieted new penalties upon that family. 

During this period, the Florentines, likewise, engaged in a 
war with Ladislaus, King of Naples, which was brought to an 
end in the year 1414, by the death of that prince, but finding 
himself unaUe to cope with their forces, he was obliged to 
cede to them the city of Cortona which had for sometime been 
under his sway. But shortly after recovering his strength, he 
renewed the war with greater vigor and danger to his enemies. 
And had he not, like the Duke of Milan, prematurely fallen, he 
would have brought Florence to min. ^e was reduced to the 
same crisis of danger as she had been when the Duke was 
marching upon their capital. For, after the King had taken 
Rome, Si^ia, la Marca, and all Romagna ; and Florence was 
the only barrier to' his victorious march into Lombavdy, he 
suddenly died. Thus death proved itself the best friend of the 
Florentines, and more powerful in working their deliverance 
than any valor of their own. 

After the death of this king the State continued for eight 
years, tranquil at home and abroad. The wars that fbllowed 
with Philip, Duke of Milan, revived the spirit of domestic fac- 
tion, which did not sleep again till the government was over- 
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thrown, which had guided the State from 1371, till 1434, pro- 
secuted wars with great glory, and added the cities of Arezzo, 
Piso, Leghorn, and Monte Pulciano to the Florentine dominions. 
A still more glorious destiny would have awaited her had she 
preserved her union, but ^e unquenched flames of discord 
broke out and again consumed her. 
This will be the theme of the subsequent book . 



BOOK IV. 



SUMMARY. 

DcFEcn of Republics. — Senritude or Licentiousness. — ^State of Flo- 
rence and a recapitulation of the internal Grovernment of the 
City. — GioTanni di Bicd de Medici restores his family to their 
honors (1420). — Dake of Milan seeks a reconciliation with the 
Florentines. — Peace concluded. — War again proclaimed (1424). 
— ^Defeat of the Florentine Army by the Duke, near Forli, — 
Fresh preparations for continuing the war. — ^Heavy taxes cause 
domestic disturbances. — Exaltation of Giovanni de Medici. — 
The League of the Florentines with the Lord of Faenza and the 
Venetians. — ^Institution of the Catasto at the suggestion of Gio- 
vanni de Medici, which excites the opposition of the Aristocra- 
cy. — New factions (1427). — ^Peace with Duke of Milan. — ^Death 
of Giovanni de Medici (1429). — ^Rebellion at Yolterra. — Quickly 
suppressed. — Niccold Fortebraccio assaults Lucca. — ^The Floren- 
tines unite with him. — ^Aided by the Duke of Milan and the 
Lucchesi. — ^Defeat of the Florentines. — Cosimo de Medici — ^his 
character. — ^How he raised himself to power (1433). — Excites 
the jealousy of Rinaldo degli Albizzi and others, who elect Ber- 
nardo Guadagni Gronfalonier, who arrests Cosimo and throws 
him into Prison. — Sent in confinement to Padova. — The Albiz2i 
attempt the restoration of the Nobles, and seize arms against the 
Signiory. — Pope Eugenius IV. made mediation to quell the dis- 
turbances at Florence. — Cosimo recalled, and Rinaldo, with all 
his party, exiled (1434). — Glorious return of Cosimo to his 
country. 

All Republics, especially those that are not organized with 
consummate wisdom, are subject to frequent changes in their 
laws and manner of government Nor is tbis to be attributed, 
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as many snppoae* to the eaaential nature aithar of libexty or 
servicade, but the relation which servitude bears to licentious- 
ness. For the name of liberty is often only an instrument of 
licentiousness in the hands of demagogues, and of tyranny in 
the hands of the aristocracy ; and these two parties are both 
reckless of law and the restraints of their fellow-men. True it 
is, that when, as it sometimes happens, fortune gives to a 
Commonwealth, some wise, pure, and powerful citizen to 
reform its constitution and extinguish, or at least restrain aU 
jealousies between the nobility and the people, that the public 
peace be not disturbed — then, it is that the State may be called 
free, and its constitution regarded stable and lasting. For, once 
established on the basis of good laws and institutions, it has no 
further need, like other States, of the virtue of any particular 
man to support it. 

Such must have been the nature of the principles and ccm- 
stitutions of many of those ancient Commonwealths which so 
long subsisted, and for want of them others have often been 
and still are agitated by revolutions from tyranny to licentious- 
ness, and from licentiousness to tyranny. They always have 
powerful enemies to contend with, and this renders their sta* 
bility impossible. For good men cannot favor tyranny, and 
wise men are the enemies of anarchy. Despotism is certain 
ruin, and civil confusion .can rarely result in good. In the 
latter, bad men too often hold sway — and in the former, fools ; 
and neither State can be maintained but by the spirit and for- 
tune of a single man, who may either be suddenly taken off by 
death or overpowered by adversity: 

The form of government established in Florence after the 
death of Georgio Scali, in the year 1381, was at first solely 
maintained by the ability of Maso degli Albizzi, and afterwards 
by the administration of Niccolo Uzzano. The city remained 
quiet from tlie year 1414 till 1422. King Ladislaus was dead, 
Lombardy was divided between different masters, and the Flor- 
entines had nothing to fear at home or abroad. The most illus- 
trious citizens in the State after Niccolo da Uzzano, were Barto- 
lomeo Valori, Nerone di Nigi, RinalAo degli Albizzi, Neri di 
Gino, and Lapo Niccolini. The animosities, however, first 

8» 
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^adMbfikmqmmt$ of Ate MMeA wiA the ffioei, and ttfter- 
waids ravived widi 8o mneh vkwlttice by 8jrtvestit> de Medici, 
mn not yet extingiiiBlied, aod elthongfa tiie administration of 
the peity meet favoted by the mass of the people, ^nras tamed 
eat in 1881* after bemg in power only three yean, yet they had 
to aCiong a hold upon the affBCtions of the great body of the 
eitiseni, they could not be totaUy rappreesed. Frequent ad- 
monilkms and the continuat persecutions carried on against 
Iheir kaden from 1381 to 1400, bad indeed greatly reduced 
their atrength. 

The most signal victims of these persecutions were the fami- 
lies of the Alberto and the Medid, for their heads were often 
eanled, and their estates confiscated ; and those that ^i^ere snf- 
fiBied to cootinne in the city, were stripped of all their honors. 
These misfortunes enfeebled and well nigh ruined their party. 
But not a few nien still lived, who could not forget the injustice 
tlkey had snfSsred, and they carried about in their bosoms a 
dsc^-seated spirit of revenge, waiting patiently for their hour 
to oome. Bat the powerftd citizens who composed the admin- 
iatation that had so long preserved the peace of the city were 
guilty of two errors, which worked their ruin — ^protracted 
dominion had made them insolent, and instead of guarding 
against their enemies, they became jealous oi each other, and 
began to quarrel among themselves. Their intrigues every 
day increased the indignation of the whole city. Reckless of 
the plots and cabals of the people, or driven by mutual 
jealousy to encourage them, they at last gave the Medici an 
opportunity to recover their former power. The first of this 
fiunily that began to rise, was Giovanni di Bicci. Being a man 
of benign and humane disposition, and a princely fortune, he 
was admitted by the party to the supreme magistracy. His 
elevation to power was hidled by a burst of joy throughout the 
city, for they felt they had gained a defender. The more ex- 
perienced were justly alarmed, for the ancient spirit of faction 
began once more to show itself. Niccolo da Uzzano warned 
h&B colleagues of ^e danger of elevating to power an idol of the 
people, for a dangerous ftiovement nught be easily suppressed 
in time, which, if wnffeteA to go on, could never be remedied ; 






awA <}iOf»nM WM » qiaa of maoli gatater iniaoaeo moA abiii* 
ties than ever Sylvestro had been. BiitNioolo^iWBMiaMBoea 
v^re unheeded by hie eoUeaguae, who, jealous of Im pawtatt 
weie glad to raiee up a rival to woik his mitt. 

Whilst these fixes ci discoid wvn >M>g«mt«g MOieify to 
rekindle in Florence, Philip Viacontt, second son of Oioiraniii 
Galeaa2o» having by the death of his bxotfaerr beeoitte solo 
lord of Lombardy, and £MliDg himself equal to any mder- 
taking, bent all his ambition upon the lecovery of the State of 
Genoa, which was then under the tee govenmieiil of the 
Doge T<Hnaso da Campo Fregoso. But he was dil B ihil of 
success in this, or any otheir enteipnse, till he had tamed aa 
alliance with the Florentines, which he imagiwfld would enaMa 
him to accomplish his designs. He themfoge sent apibasiadoBi 
to Florence. Many of the citiaens thought k better to eon* 
tinue 9pon the same amicable terms they had been with him lor 
many years, than to enter into any new tveaty, lor they well 
knew the reputation he would aoquke by it» and how Uttla 
advautage it was likely to be to their own city. Many otitis 
were in favor of a tr^ty with him, on certain conditions, tlM 
violation of which would manifest his evil designs to the wIm^ 
world, and justify them in declaring against him an open war. 

After long debates, an agreeanent was at last concluded, in 
which Philip engaged not to interfere in any affiuis on due side 
the rivers Magra, and Fanaxo. But soon alBer this stipidatiOB 
he captured Brescia, and then seized €ienoe» contrary to the 
expectation of the Florentines, who had effected die treaty, for 
they supposed Brescia would have been piotected by te 
Venetians, and that Genoa was able to defend herself. And aa 
in the terms of peace settled with the Doge ol Goioa, Phffip 
was to keep possession of Serezana, and some other towns on 
this side the Magm, with a promise if ever he alienated them, 
they should fall to the Genoese. He had clearly been guilty of 
violating his treaty with Florence. He had besides this, entered 
into another treaty with the Legate of Bologna* 

These proceedings alarmed the Florentaaes, and they began 
to provide a remedy for impending dangms. Fldlip, who was 
awaio he had roused their tqipreheosions, sent ambfiswudow 
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to Flomwe to jntcify hinneU; eq^oiiiieBt upon the fnwlingB off 
the citi»eni< and lull tfaem into Meority* by repraaentiiig his 
tuntfifiT wt tbftif sospickMiSt sad docluuig^ hia feadiness to 
oaiwel anything he had done, that eould have excited iheir 
displeaMue. Bat these amhaiwadoia only filled the city -vinth 
disoonL For one pai^* including the leading membeiB of the 
adminitlratiop, were in fiiTor d taking prompt measaces to 
fimatnte the deaigns of the enemy, believing that hostile 
mantfBetationa wonld ke^ Philip qniet, and while war woald 
be avoided* peace be established between them, on a surer 
IwmJation Many, on the other hand, out of oppomti<Hi to the 
QovSKsment, or the dread of war, maintained ** it was nnjiiat 
to SMlartain such suspicions of anally, on so slight an ocoamon, 
lor he had yet done nothing to justify such treatment — that 
raising an army, and choosing ministers of war, they well knew 
to be a declaration of hostilities, which could not be earned 
on against so powerful a Prince, without bringing luin npmi 
their dty ; that there was no hope of any advantage from war, 
lot as Bomagna lay between them and the dominions oi the 
Duke, they must retain possession of their conquests ; nor 
oonld they think o£ penetrating Romagna, for it was on the 
limits of the States of the Church." But the authority of the 
war party prevailed, and in defiance of all the friends of peace, 
they appointed the Council of Ten ; raised soldiers, and imposed 
new taices, which being laid heavier upon the poor than the 
rich, filled the city with discontent, and every one exclaimed 
against the ambition and avarice of the administration, which 
had wantonly embroiled them in an unsuccessful war, only to 
give vent to their passions, and forge the chains still stronger 
upon the people. 

. An open rapture with the Duke, had not yet taken place,* 
but everything was full of suspicion. Philip had sent troops 
to Bologna, at the request of the Legate, who feared the 
intrigaes of Antonio Bentivogli, one of the exiles in the 
Bolognese castle, and these forces were too near the territories 
of Florence, not to fill the Government with alarm. But the 
operati on s of the Duke at Furli, fully discovered his design 
of commencing hostihties. Geoigio Ordeli^, LcMrd of Pnrii, 
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lui4dled,aiidMtliis8oaTibiddotodie caze of Pliiiip. And 
alllio a gh the mother, who looked Bp<m the guardian with no 
little euepicicm, had sent her eon to her father, Lndovioo Alidoaw, 
LoBd of Imola, yet, the pec^e of Fnrii obliged her to comply 
with the will of her husband, and deliver him into the hande 
of the Duke. Philip, therefore, to quiet suspieicm, and diBgniee 
his own designs, got the Marquis of Fenara to send Gnido 
Toralli, as his lieutenant, with troops to seize upon the 
goTemment of Furli. That eity thus fell under the dominion 
of Philip. 

When the news of this event, and the anival of his tnN^a 
at Bologna, reached Florence, it led to an immediate declaia* 
tion of war. But the measnre met with violent opposkiott, 
especially from Giovanni de Medici, who publicly piotested 
against it, insisting, " That although the Duke's hostile puipoeo 
was beyond a question, it was better to wait till he had 
struck the first blow, than to become themselves thd aggreseont 
otherwise, the Duke might make it appear to the other Frinoea 
of Italy, that the war had been brought upon him by us. Nov 
can we have the boldness to ask the aid we need, tiJl his own 
ambitions designs are fully unfolded; then we will see tho 
difierence between a State which lifts her arms to defend 
herself, and one which fights for conquests.*' 

The other party declared, " They ought not to wait for the 
enemy to attack them at home, but march boldly out and meet 
him--that fortune favors the invader, rather than those who 
wait to be assaulted — and although it might be more expensive* 
it would prove less detrimental in the end, to cairy the war 
into the territories of their enemy, than to have their own 
depopulated." This policy prevailed, and it was resolved that 
the Ten should use their utmost efforts to wrest the city of Fnrli 
out of the hands of the Duke. 

Philip now saw the Florentines were bent upoa the recovery 
of a town he was resolved to maintain, and he threw off the 
mask. He despatched Agnolo della Pergola with a considera- 
ble force to Imola, to keep the lord of that place so fully 
employed in his own defence, he should have no time to thii^ 
of aiding his grandson. Agnolo advanced almost to the walla 



of IaBola,uid indioff tka •m»MP cold iHid tesna ctwm tte 
nwti of tlM ciljr.he took Uie town bysnrpme the same wi^^ 
aad «ont Lodnrioo priioner to Milui ; altfaoogfa the Fl(»eatiiie 
axsiy lay ao itutlier off than Modigiiaiia. The Fknentinee, 
thmfoPB* seeing Imola lost, and an open war laging, sent 
their forces to Fmrlit^whioh they besieged o» eyery eide. To 
pieveat the Duke fnm sending all his fonees to its relief, they 
took into their pay Cooat Alberigo, who made daily excumions 
horn Zagonara, a town in his possession, to the very waUs of 
Imola. But Agnolo della Pergola perceiving our army so ad- 
vamageoasly posted, as to render it impossible to raise the 
siege of Forii without too much danger, determined to storm 
Zagonam, rightly judging, the Florentines would abandon 
their enterprise against Furii, and march to its succor, which 
wonid foroe them into the field, under fearful disadvantage. 

in the meantime, Alberigo was reduced to such distress by 
the Daka^ army, he was forced to sue for tenns, with a pledge 
to give up the town, if the Florentines did not come to its aid 
IB the space of fifteen da3FS. When this became known in 
the Florence camp and in the city, the eagerness every one 
showed to prevent that loss, was the occasion of their enstain- 
ing one muoh greater : for having raised the camp before Fiurli 
to go to the relief of ZagcHUira, they were utterly routed in an 
eagagnnent with Agnolo (less, however, through the valor of 
their foe than the mahgnity of the weather ; for our forces, hav- 
ing marched several hours through a deep mire and a heavy 
rain, had to contend with fresh troops, which easily gave them 
the victory). However, in this great defeat, which made so 
much noise all over Italy, there was nobody killed but Ludo- 
vieo degii Obizi, and two of his men, who were thrown ^m 
their horses and trampled to death in the mire. 

The news of this misfortune filled Florence with gloom ; 
bat the principal citizens, who had been the promoters of 
the war, were filled with consternation. The foe was now 
powerful and elated, they themselves were left disarmed and 
without allies, and hated by the people, who insulted them at 
every comer of the streets, complaining of the insupportable 
taxes laid on them to carry on an unnecessary war. « Here 
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ate tfaer aicfa,'" said Ai^, ^^wIm) ^(KMf» a Coaacil of Ten to 
strike terror into the enemy ! How bmTOly tbey ymml to tba 
snccor of Ftnli, and wrested it from the hands of the Doko! 
Toa now see the bottom of their hearts, and what they wew 
after! These are ^le deaden <^onr hberty, whose rsry 
name tliey inwardly hdiCe. They thought 4o ooasslidttCe tfaw 
power, but a just €rod has laid it in the dost This is doc Ihe 
only time they have bioughtour caty to the brisk of min : simi- 
lar to this was the expedition against King Ladislans. To 
whom will they now kx^ lor help? To Pope Majtin» whom 
they so vilely abnsed, only to gratify Bnuscio daMontmie? 
To Queen €!iovanna, whcnn they basely idMndoned, whiofa 
ohiiged her to ^ow henself into the amis of the Kmig oi 
AnagORP^ 

9aoh were the t&tmts the enraged ranltitads ftmg in their 
iaees. The l^^nory, therefore, caHed a meeting of the piinci> 
pal'ekiz^, aod earaestly exhorted tttem to nsa tfaeir good 
(^ces to soothe the people. Rinaldo degli Alhizsi, eldest son of 
Maso, who aspked, by the merit of his own semees and the 
veputalionof his father, to win tiie Magistmcy of the catf^mpckm 
at length. 

He said — ** It was nevev wise to judge things ftom their le* 
solte; lor often the best^laid designs miscarried, andtfae woisl 
were eiowned with eaccess ; that if bad measmes -were k^ 
T^^Modedf merely because they proved fortunate, it wonld give 
encouragement to rashness and presumption, which might one 
day be the destruction of the Commonwealth ; for rash eoun« 
selB often failed, in the same manner, it was wrong to ooiv« 
demn a wise measure, ahhough it failed ; this wonU dieeourage 
every eitizen firom ghrmg his counsel to the State, or express* 
ii^ his candid opinion." He then showed the necessity- these 
had been«tf undertaking the war, and that Tuscany most have 
been its seat, had they not earned it into Romagna. But 
ahheogh God had desthied thek forces to defeat, the loss was 
not so great as it would be if they abandoned themselves to 
despahr; that if they would, like men, set their faees sgaimt 
misfortune, and nobly meet the erisis, they never would be 
dqeoted at liieir oifertfarow, nor the Duke thiwqpih in his vio^^ 
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niejr 9hoaM not be aluoMd aboat the tsxes and 4lie coat el 
the war» liar they would be diminiahed in she fatoie, einee a 
dafnuiye war could not be attended with ao much expenae as 
anoienaiTeone. He laatly conjured them to imitate the noble 
enmpke of their anoeators, who never loat their bold coimge 
under the darkeat fiowna of fortune, or failed to defend their 
country from the moat powerful Fiinoea." 

Inapired by theae ezhortationa, they again |»epared for war. 
They took into their pay Count Oddo, aon of BrBCcio, under 
the inspection of Niccolb Piccinino, who had learnt the art of 
war hum Braocio himaelf, and was esteemed the best soldier 
that had ever fought under his banners. They likewise added 
aeveral commanders, and remounted the cavalry who bad loet 
their horses in the late defeat They appointed tw^ity oom- 
misfrioneia to raise new taxes. The most powerful citizens 
were humbled by the disgraceful result of the last campaign, 
and the conunissioners took courage and laid the chief burden 
of the tax upon their shoulders. 

This excited their opposition, but, out of regard to appear- 
aaoea, they did not complain at first of their own burden, but 
they remonstrated against the general injustice of it, and in- 
sisted upon a reduction being made in the tax. But when this 
came to the ears of the Council they took measures to prevent it; 
and to make all impositions appear the more grievous and 
hateful to the people, they commanded their officers to collect 
this with the utmost rigor, giving them authority to kill any 
one who dared to oppose them. Many sad consequences fol- 
lowed, and large numbers of the citizens were either killed or 
wounded. Every prudent man now apprehended the two par- 
ties would come to blood, and much mischief ensue ; for those 
who had been used to being treated with reverence could not 
brook such indignities, and the other side were resolved each 
one in his turn should become the victim. 

Some of the principal citizens, in the meantime, privately 
assembled, and resolved upon having recourse to some bold 
measure to recover their former authority ; for their remissness 
had emboldened private men to cavil at their conduct, and 
given fresh courage to those who weie wont to be the 






leadooB of the pcq^nlsGe. Aftvr mtaky of thaee aiMtmgs, tiiejr 
agreed to have a mote geaend one, iad by the pefmiwiion ol 
Lofenaso fiidol{^ ttid Francesco Gianfigliaazi, who weie then 
in the S^;nkiry, moie than sevviity cxtiamas met in St St^pbei^ 
chnrefcL Giovanni de Mediei did not appear, either beeanae 
he had not been invited, being the object of sn^iaon, or he 
did approve of their measures. 

Rinaldo d^;li Albizzi spoke : he represented to diem the eon* 
dition of the city, lihd how their negligence had caosed it again 
to fall into the power of the plebeians, from whom their fiathen 
had recovered it in the year 1381. He reminded them of the 
tyranny of the administration from '78 till '81, an interval in 
which» either the father or grandfather oi every one present 
had been put to death. They were again threatened with the 
same dangers, and the city was fast relating into the same 
anarchy. For the multitude had already taken upon them te 
inipoee taxes ; and if they were not either curbed by f<Hce, or 
some better ordinances, they would at last choose such magis- 
trates as they thought fit. Their next step would be to turn 
the magistmtes out pi their places, and hurl to destruction aa 
administration, which had governed the city with so much 
glory for the space of forty-two years. The consequence 
would be, that Florence would either be blindly governed by 
the cs^rice of the multitude, one party rioting in hoeiitious* 
ness, and the other threatened with danger ; on faU under the 
despotism of the tyrant who should finally win his way to 
absolute dominion. He therefore adjured every man who loved 
his country, or held his own honor dear, to emulate the virtue 
of Bardo Mancini, who emancipated the city from impending 
dang^ by the ruin of the Albert!. The insolence of the mul- 
titude, which was owing to the large imborsations caused by 
their negligence, had filled the Palacer with new low-bom men. 
He concluded by showing that no remedy was left, but to 
restore the state to the. nobility, and diminish the authmty of 
the minor Arts, by reducing them &om fourteen to seven, 
which would lessen the power of the plebeians in the councils* 
by limiting their numbers, and throwing more weight into the 
scale of the Gbraudees, who would be sure to depress them in 



ygi^ M g» fisr fotmm k^wies. Wise nen know hov t(^ 
thennelvw of all dasses in their proper time. Their ftidieis 
ted made nee of the plebeiaae to h]iiiid>)e the ioeoleiLce of the 
nobility* aiid now when the latter were reduced so low, and 
the fecmer become so aadacions* their insolence miiet be 
enrfaed by die very men they had put down. And if it couM 
not be done by artifice it must be effected by force* ixrhich 
wonld be no difficult matter, as some of the magistry of the 
Ten oonld be relied on, and soldiers mi^t be secretly intro- 
dooed into the city. 

RioBido was applauded, and his advice umversally s^p- 
proved; Niceolo da Uszano replied : 

** That what he had said was very true, and the remedies he 
proposed would piove efficacious and certain, if they could be 
appMed without making an open division in the city, which 
eould easily be effected if Giovanni de Medici could be drawn 
ukto dieir designs ; for his concurrence would leave the ntulti- 
tods withont a head and imable to make any opposition, but 
if he oonld not be brought over, they could not effect it withont 
teoe. In that case the enterprise was dangerous, and if a vic- 
tory was gained, it would most likely be only transient He 
then modestly reminded them of the advice he had given them 
befove, and their contempt of his warnings, at a time they 
nngfait easily have prevented these difficulties ; but it was now 
UM> late to effect the work without infinite danger, unless they 
eould gain Giovanni de Medici.** They deputed Rinaldo there- 
toe to communicate with Giovanni and try to win him over 
to dieiv oonneilB. 

The eavalisr executed his commission, and by all the aigu- 
ments he eonld bring, endeavored to persnade him to join 
fftem ; imploring him to withdraw his support from the ple- 
beians, who would otherwise wantonly hurl the government 
and the city to ruin. 

Giovanni replied, '* that he bad always considered it ths 
duty of a good and wise citizen to discourage any revolution 
in the established laws and customs of his country, for such 
iRDoVBtiotis caused dissatisfoction, and nourished a spirit di 
diseoHl among £elk>w«citisEens ; and where many are discon- 



tidiifieiA» emote ftsM event is to be appfeheH^sd. fht deaign 
nade known to hira, seemed likeAj to produce two vety per- 
Didons eflSdcts : m the first plaee, they would be oUiged to 
confer hoiK>r8 upon those, who having never enjoyed them 
before, would esteem them less, and conseqn^sitly would have 
less reason to complain, if ^ey did not possess them; and 
secondly, by depriving others of emoluments they had long 
been used to, it would be impossible ever to content them, tifl 
they were restored. Thus a greater injury would be done to 
one party than benefit to the other. Such a measure, for this 
reason, would gain lor its authors few friends and many ene- 
mies, and the latter would be more eager for their ruin than 
the former for their defence, for mankind are naturally more 
prone to revenge an injury than to show gmtitude for kindness ; 
since the one is not done without personal sacrifice, and the 
latter is attended with pleasure or gain.** 

Then addressing himself to Rinaldo, he said : *• If you wouM 

remember what has happened, and the intrigues and perfidy of 

this city, you would be less sanguine in this design. And 

when those who promote it, have with your aid wrested power 

from the hands of the people, they wiH by the aid of the same 

rabble, who will have become your foe, next strip yim of your 

authority Have you forgotten the late of Benedetto Alberti, 

who at the instigation of those who were plotting his destrue- 

tion consented to the ruin of Geoi^o Soi^i and Tdittaso 

StroQEzi, and was soon after sent into exile by &e very men 

who had spurred him on. He advised him therefore to thmk 

more coolly of the matter, and to tread in the st^M^of his father, 

who made himself dear to his fellow-oitiz^is, by lowering the 

price of salt; leaving it to the option of every one, whose 

taxes were less than hajf a fiorin, to pay it €» not ; aad hy 

pasmg a law, that no one shookl be anested for debt an days 

the Cowicils were assembled. He conclnded by t^ing htni, 

he should never agree to any alterations in the laws or const!- 

tntioDB of Ins eountry.* 

When these detiberatiotta were publicly known, it ineieaeed 
the reputation of Giovanni, and inflamed odium agaiasft the 
other citisEen*. He broke off all intmowse wkh them, to^dis- 



coontoMUice those who wished to use his iiii^»ioe ia oonsnra* 
mating their designs. And in all his conversation he endeav- 
ored to convince every one that so far from encoiuagiog fac- 
tion, he woold use his utmost exertions to extinguish it, that 
he sought nothing but the union of the city. This displeased 
many of his friends, who wished him to take a firmer stand 
in such a crisis ; particularly Alamanno de Medici, who being 
a fiery spirit, did not cease to urge him on to the subjugation 
of his enemies and the honor of his friends ; reproaching him 
with his coldness and heartless manner of proceeding* ivhich, 
he declared emboldened his enemies in maturing those con- 
spiracies against him, and would one day prove the ruin of 
himself and his house. Giovanni was also earnestly besought 
by Cosmo, his son, but in spite of all their remonstrances and 
predictions he stood firm to his purpose. The desigas of the 
faction, however, were now discovered, and the city once more 
became the scene of party discord. 

There were at that time in the Palace, two Chancellors under 
the Signiory, whose names were Martino and Paolo; the 
former favored the party of Uzzano, the latter that of the 
Medici. Rinaldo, therefore, seeing that Giovanni continued 
inflexible, determined to deprive Martino of his office, trusting 
by these means to get perpetual control of the Palace. But 
his adversaries discovered his plot and Martino was not only 
retained in office, but Paolo was turned out, to the great mor- 
tification and prejudice of his party. This would certainly 
have soon kindled a fiame, had not war still hung over the 
city, which had been thrown into such deep consternation by 
the defeat before Zagonara. For, while Florence was filled 
with confusion, Agnola della Pergola, the duke's general, had 
taken all the towns in Romagna in possession of the Floren- 
tines, except Castracaro and Modigliana ; some of them through 
the weakness of their fortifications, and others through the 
fault of their governors. In the reducticm of these towns two 
circumstances occurred which show how true valor excites 
the admiration* and cowardice and perfidy the contempt, even 
of an enemy. 

Biagio d^ Melaoo was then govemcur of the castle of Moots 
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Petifwo, which vms invested hy the enemy on every side, and 
at last set on fire. When all hope of saving the fortress was 
gone, he threw clothing and straw down the walls where the 
fire had not yet spread, and throwing his two little hoys into 
the flames, he called out to the enemy : — *« Take all fortune 
has given me, for that you can rob me of, — ^but that which 
belongs to my spirit, my glory, and my honor, I never will 
give it to you, nor can you take it away !" 

The besiegers rushed to save his children, and threw to him 
ropes and scaling ladders to save himself, but he would not 
take diem, for he chose rather to die in the flames than owe 
his life to the enemies of his country. An example worthy of 
the glorious heroism of antiquity ; and the more admirable for 
being so rare in those times. The enemy restored to his 
children all that could be saved from the flames, and sent them 
with the kindest care home to their friends. The Republic 
treated them no less generously, for they were provided for as 
long as they lived ! 

Very difierentwas the behavior of Zanobi del Pino, governor 
of Graleata, for he not only gave up that fortress to the enemy 
without striking a blow, but advised Agnolo to leave the 
mountains of Romagna and descend into the plains of Tus- 
cany, where he might carry on the war with less danger and 
greater advantage. But Agnolo, detesting his baseness and 
cowardice, deUvered him up a prey- to his own men, who 
offered to him every sort of insult, and then shut him up in a 
dungeon, with a pack of cards to eat; telling him — ^*<That 
would soon make him a good Ghibeline, since he had chosen 
to desert the Guelphs." Here he dragged out the rest of his 
existence and died in a few days. 

In the meantime. Count Oddo and Niccolo Picciniuo had 
entered the Vale of Lamona, to try to win over for the Floren- 
tines the alliance of the Lord of Faenza, or at least to put an 
end to the devastations of Agnolo in Romagna. But as that 
Vale lies through strong passes and is inhabited by a warlike 
race of men, the count was slain, and Niccolo Piccinino sent 
prisoner to Faenza. Fortune, however, won for the Floren- 
tines by this defeat, what victory itself, i>eihaps, never would 



teve glTiea Umoi, for Nkoolo ii«gotiat«d fox the FlomntiBaB «n 
aHianoe with tbe Lord of Faenza and his mother, in oonse- 
qveace af which he was set at liberty. But he did not think 
fit to follow the oooQsel he had given to others, for when he 
had received his pay from Florence, either because he esteem- 
ed it too small, or thought he could do better eLsew^h«»» he 
suddenly left his station at Arezzo and went into Lombardy, 
where he was taken into the service of the Duke. 

Hie Floieatines dismayed at this unexpected desertion and 
eshaosted by the expenditures of a war, they felt themselves 
unable to prosecute without foreign aid, sent ambassadors to 
entreat the aid of the Venetians to arrest the progress of a 
o<mqueK>r; whose growing power, if not timely checked, 
would be as prejudicial to them as to the State of Florence. 
Francisco Carmignuola, a commander of very great reputation 
in those times, who had served under the Duke, but aftWwards 
deswted him, warmly advocated the alliance. The Venetians 
knew not how fieur they could trust Carmignuola, fearing his 
enmity with the Duke was only feigned for a secret puipose, 
and they were doubtful what course to take. But in the midst 
of this suspense the Duke had found means to bribe one of 
Carmignuola's servants to poison him. The poison did not 
prove fatal, although he narrowly escaped death. The dis- 
covery of this plot quieted the suspicion of the Venetians, and 
they ratified a league with the Florentines, who still pressed 
their application. The conditions of the league provided, that 
the war should be prosecuted at their conunon expense ; the 
Venetians were to hold all conquests made in Lombardy* and 
the Florentines whatever might be taken in Tuscany and 
Romagna ; Carmignuola being appointed Captain Geoeml of 
the league. 

Inunediately after these stipulations were signed, the war 
was carried into Lombardy, and conducted by Camaignuola 
with the utmost bravery. Many towns, in the course of a few 
months, were taken from the Duke ; among which was the city 
of Brescia, a strong-hold esteemed impregnable to any attack 
in those times. 

This war had now lasted from 1422 to 1427, and the ciueeo* 
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of FkweocB had beeome so knpoYeriahed by taxes tiiey deter* 
mined to make scMne changea. To proportion the taxes to the 
wealth of the citizens, a levy was made upon personal pro* 
peity, ajid every man worth a hundred florins was to pay his 
share. The scale was not left to private arbitration but regu- 
lated by law, and it fell heavily t^on the richer citizens, who 
vehemently opposed it before it became a law. Giovanni de 
Medici alone openly espoused it and it was carried through* 
And as every man's goods were rated high in this assessment, 
which, the florentines call Accastarefihe tax went by the name 
Catasto. This decree fixed limits in some measure to the op- 
pression of the more powerful citizens, who could no longer 
beat down the poorer classes and suppress their voice iu the 
Councils, as they had before done by threats. For this reason 
k was hailed with universal approbation by the people, and 
just as universally condemned by the aristocracy. But it so 
happens that men are never satisfied with one concession* 
but desire to grasp at something more, and the people growing 
discontented with this equality of taxation, established by the 
law, demanded an investigation into the past, to ascertain how 
much less the rich citizens had paid before, and insisted upon 
their being assessed again to make up the deficiency, which 
would place them on the same level with those who had been 
obliged to sell their possessions to meet their enormous taxa* 
tions. 

This demand alarmed the aristocracy still more than the 
Catasto itself, and they remonstrated against it as aggravating 
and ui^ust, for the tax was laid upon moveable property, 
which is won to-day cuid lost to-morrow; and besides, many 
had concealed treasures, which could not fall under the Catasto. 
They insisted, too, that those who devoted themselves to the 
care of the State, to the detriment of their private interests, 
ought to have less burdens thrown upon them ; it being mani- 
festly unjust for the city to command their labors and their 
prc^ezty, while they exacted from others only their money." 

Those who approved of the Catasto, replied : " That if move- 
able goods changed hands, the tax varied accordingly, and this 
would remedy the difiiculty of changes. No account was to 
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be made of hoarded treasnres, for property wliic^ yields no 
interest ought not to be taxed» and that which does mnst be 
brought to light And then if any one had grown tired of 
serving the Republic, he was at liberty to resign bis employ- 
ment and give himself no further trouble about it ; for other 
well disposed citizens might be found who would not grudge 
to the Republic their fortune or their counsels, and the emolu- 
ments of the offices of State, were sufficient to reward those 
who held them without being exempted from the common 
taxes. But this was far from being the real cause of their 
murmurs ; they were mortified they could no longer carry on 
a war as they had once done, without bearing any share of the 
burden themselves, and if this course had been taken before, 
they never would have got up a war with King Ladislaus, nor 
with Duke Philip, both of which were begun not in necessity, 
but only to enrich a few citizens." 

•fiiese discontents, however, were appeased by Giovanni de 
Medici, who represented the danger of dragging up the past 
fifom oblivion, and besought them to provide for the futoie. 
** If the taxes they had suffered were unjust, thank God, a way 
had been found to alleviate them. He urged them to use this 
remedy to unite rather than divide the city, for they wonld 
again be torn with confusion if they insisted on croivding their 
measure through. It was better to be content with an incom- 
plete victory, than to lose all by grasping after too much." 
His address calmed the excited passions of the people, and they 
gave up their demand. 

The war, which, in the meantime, had been raging, was 
terminated by a peace, concluded with Duke Philip at Ferrara. 
through the mediation of a Legate of the Pope. But Philip soon 
violated the terms of the treaty, and the League took up arms 
again, and came to an engagement with his forces at Maclovio, 
where they utterly defeated him. He now proposed new 
stipulations which were accepted by the Venetians and 
Florentines, for the latter had grown jealous of the former, 
thinking they were throwing their money away only to aggran- 
dize others, and the Venetians perceiving Carmignuola had by 
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d^imf^ lD8t tim tails of ira vicitary ov«r thelMB*, tlioBght il 
itHBsal&totnBt him any longor. 

FMMse WM thmefore oonelnded in the yvar 1428> by wluch 
aH tfaie towns taken from the Flofentines in Bomagna* were 
nuomd to them, and Brescia ceded, to the Venetians. The 
I>HiBe alfio gwre them the city of Bergamo uid the adjoining 
teintocy. Ite Florentines had speait ti»ee millions and fifty 
thoasa&d dnoats in a war which extended the power and 
domnioB: of the Ywietians^ and brought poverty and dissen- 
eioift to themselves. 

Peace was sow established abroad, but war began to rage al 
b<MKe. The aristoomoy eonld no longer bear the Castato^ and 
seeing no other way to rid diemsctves of it, they endeavored 
U> exoite a spirH of discontent in the rest of the ctosens to win 
tbe&r aid in its repeal. For this purpose they represented to 
tiie commissioners that they ou^^ to search the houses of the 
nei^boih^ infaftbitants to see if they did not contain secreted 
gpoode of the Florentines. All the subjects of Florence were con- 
ae^aentiy ocdered to deliver inventories of their goods within a 
oeitein time. But the people of Voltena sent deputies to the 
Sigmory io oon^ain of it as an act of oppression ; the Com- 
naiaeioiiess were enraged at die embassy, and committed eigh- 
teen of them to the prison. This treatment aroused the deepest 
iBdigimtion of the Volterrani, but for the sake of their fellow- 
townsmen in prison, they remained quiet. 

At this crisis, Giovanni de Medici, was taken sick, and 
knowing his disease was mortal, he called his two sons, Cosi- 
flDo and Lomizo, to his bedside and said to them : 

'* I feel that I have lived out the time which God and nature 
have allotted me. I die happy, for I leave you in health and 
prosperity, and m condition to live with honor and beloved by 
overyboc^, if you follow my example and instructions. For, 
mdeed, nothing gives me so much peace now I am going to 
die, as the thouj^t that I have never injured any man ; but on 
the contrary, tried to do good to every one as far as. I could. 
I counsel you to do the same. If you wish to live in security, 
be Gontont with such a share in ti^e government as the laws 
and your fsBow-citizens confer on you; and you wiU avoid 

PART !• 9 
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envy and danger. For what a man anogiUeft to hiiiis^» 
makes him odious* and not what is volnntarilx given him. 
Besides, yon will always win more than they who attempt to 
invade the rights of others, for they often loee all they pos- 
sessed, and purchase a Ufe of anxiety. By lollo^wing this 
eonrse, I have not only preserved, but angmented my repi^a- 
tion in this city in the midst of so many enemies and intestine 
luroils. Follow my example, and yon will maintain and in- 
crease your own. But take a different course, and yon may be 
sure your end will be like that of so many, who, in our memcHry, 
have brought themselves and their houses to rain.** 

He died soon after, lamented and beloved by the whole 
city, as his noble and suWme virtue had merited. Giovanni 
was a boievolent mui--he never tumed the poor away who 
asked charity, and often aided their necessities before they 
asked him. He loved all mankind — the good had his praise, 
and the bad his compassion— he never solicited hon<»8, bnt he 
enjoyed the highest He never went to the Palace, but when 
he was sent for. He loved peace and always dissuaded fiom 
war. He was an enemy oi political dishonesty, and a promo- 
ter of the public welfare. He was a&ble in power, and 
although gifted with no brilliant eloquence, was endowed with 
exquisite judgment He had a melancholy countenance, but 
was pleasant and facetious in conversation. He died possess- 
ed of inunense wealth, but more full of glory and a cherished 
fame, leaving his son Cosimo heir to his fortune and his virtue, 
both which he maintained and angmented. 

The Volteiran deputies, weary of their impriscmment, 
promised to comply with the order of the State, and thus 
acquired their liberty. They returned to Volterra just as the 
new magistrates were appointed. Giusto, a plebeian, but a 
a man in great credit with the people, and one c^ those that had 
been confined at Florence, was elected to the magistracy. 
Although deeply indignant at the Florentines for the private 
injury he had sustedned, and the insult offered to the whole 
town, he was still more spurred on by the instigations of 
Giovanni, a noblenum who sat with him in the magistry* to 
move the people through the influence of the Priori and his 
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ovoia. personal authority, to wrest the town out of the hands of 
the Fl<»entines, and commit the government of it to himself. 
Gifosto was emboldened by this coimsel, and resorted to arms ; 
made himself master of the town, seized upon the Florentine 
governor, and by the consent of the people become Lord of it 
himself. The Florentines were not a little disturbed at the 
revok of Yoiterra. But having just concluded the stipulations 
of a peace with the Duke, they judged the crisis favorable for 
its subjection, and without losing time, they sent Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, and Palla Strozzi to conduct the expedition. Guisto 
ivho expected an assault from the Florentines, sent to Siena 
and Lucca for help. But the Sienesi refused, sajring they were 
bound with a league to Florence. Paolo Guinigi, Lord of Lucca, 
to regain the Mendship of the Florentines, which he feared 
he had lost in the war with the Duke, by taking sides with 
Philip, not only refused any assistance to Giusto, but sent his 
ambassador a prisoner to Florence. The commissaries resolv- 
ing to surprise the Volterrani by an unexpected attack, drew 
together ail their horse, and raised a large body of iofantry in 
the lower part of the Yale of Amo and the territory of Pisa, and 
marched on Yoiterra. But Giusto, undismayed by the deser- 
tion of his neighbors, and the threatened assault of the Floren- 
tines, trusted to the strength and situation of the place, and 
manfully provided for his defence. 

There was at that time in Yoiterra, a man by the name of 
Arcolano, brother of Giovanni, who had persuaded Giusto to 
usurp the government, and he possessed great influence among 
the nobility. He assembled his confidants, and represented 
to them how signal a crisis God had offered them of effecting 
the deliverance of their city ; for if they would take up arms 
to depose Giusto, and deliver up the city to the Florentines, 
they would not only obtain a restitution of its ancient privi- 
leges, but become the governors of it themselves. To this they 
all readily consented, and went directly to the Palace where 
Giusto resided. Most of them stopped below, while Arcolano 
and three others ascended to the hall, where he was in council 
with some of the citizens. They took him aside, under the 
pretence of having something of importance to communicate 



to him ; and Imviaf drnwn him hf degrees, in the eovne of 
their conversation, into another room» tiiey fell npon him wkh 
their swoids. He had the famnees, however, to dra^r fais own, 
and desperately wounded two of them. Bnt he wbs over- 
powered by numbers and massaflred»aad his body tfaro^wnfirom 
the window of the Palace, ibeolaae^ aooomplioea nuhed 
to arms, and delirered op the city to the Commieearies of 
Florence, who were outside the wall with their aimy, and they 
immediately took possession, without making any stipnlations. 
Volterra now fell into a worse condition than beft>re; for, 
among other things, the Florentines dismembered the greater 
part of their territory, and redneed the city to a Yicariato. 

Volterra being thus lost and recovered at almost a mngle 
stroke, no new misfortune seemed to hang over the State. Bnt 
the ambition of men is always restless. Niccolo Pcnrtebraccio 
da Perugia had long served the city of Florence in the wars 
with the Duke of Milan. Bnt after the peace this commander 
was discharged from their pay ; and when the rebellion of Vol- 
terra took place, he had his quarters at Fuceochio, and the Com- 
missaries availed themselves of him and his troops in this 
expedition. It was generally believed that while Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi was engaged with him in that enterprise, he per- 
suaded him, on some feigned pretence, to assault the Lucchesi, 
assuring him, if he would do it, he himself would so manage 
affairs at Florence that war should be declared against Lucca, 
and he should be appointed Commander-in-Chief. As soon as 
Niccolo had returned from the reduction of Vdtem to his 
station at Fucecchio, either through the persuasions of Rinaldo 
or his own private determination, he marched, in November, 
1429, with three hundred horse and the same number of 
infantry, and seized upon Ruoti and Compito, castles of the 
Lucchesi, and descended to the plains, committing great 
depredations. When the news of this expedition reached 
Florence, meetings of all ranks of the people assembled in 
every part of the city, and the m«gority seemed to be in favor 
of commencing hostilities against Lucca. The leading advo- 
cates of this movefnent among the aristocracy were of the 
Mediei iusRily , who were joined by Rinaldo degti Albizsi, either 
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be dionght H wosid be a ttselul eii(«rpme for the 
fiepnbiic, or to gratify his own ambition, if the expedition he 
hsBuA advoeated 8lK>iild be ^icceaBfiil. The leaders of the op- 
poBition were Niceolo da Uzoano aad his party. It seems 
ineredihle vach a ehaoge of opinion in regard to a declaration 
4af war shookl hare taken place in the same city. For the 
▼ery eitisens and ib» vmj same people who, after ten years of 
peace, had opposed a war a^ost Duke Philip, undertaken in 
defence of their own Uberties, now, when they were impov- 
erished by taxes, and the city filled with distress, clamored ior 
sk war against Lacca, to rob others of their frdedonu While, 
on the other hand, those who had clamored for the last war 
"^^fe just as violently set against this. Snch are the changes 
time works in the opinions of men i So much more ready are 
the multitude to usurp the rights of others than to defend their 
own ! So much stronger is the hope of gain than the fear of 
loss ! For the latter is seldom felt till too late, while the dream 
of hope is eternal. Besides, the Florentines were full of hope 
that the conquests of Niceolo Fortebraccio would fall into their 
hands. The governors of their fo^^sses near Lucca, particu- 
larly those of Pesda and Vico, wrote to get commissions to 
take under their protection all the castles which capitulated ; 
assoiing them they would soon get possession of the whole 
territory of Lucca. An ambassadcMr, moreover, arrived from 
Paolo Guinigi, Lord of Lucca, to the Signiory of Florence, com- 
plaining of the depredations of Fortebral^cio, and pmying them 
not to join in making war upon a neighboring State, which 
had always lived at peace with them. This ambassador was 
Jacoi»o Yiviani, who had shortly before been imprisoned by 
Paolo Guinigi for a conspiracy against him; and as Guinigi 
had saved his life, although he was found guilty, he believed 
Jaeopo had forgotten the injury, and he relied upon his fidelity. 
But more mindf ol of the danger he had escaped than the favor 
he had received, when he came to Florence he secretly advised 
the citizens to prosecute their design. Flattered still more by 
this euc(»iragement» the Signiory assembled the Common 
Ck>uneil, where the matter was diaeussed by some of the lead* 



iBg menof tlie eity.in ^epreieiiMof four hmidrad'Uid inao^* 
ei^t citizenB. 

We have alnady said thmt Binaldode^ Albiszi was one of 
llie {Mrincipai orig^iaton of the undevtaking. lie spoke of the 
advantage of the oonqnest — the ftivcHraUe opportunity pve- 
seated, as that State was then abandoned by the Yenetiaiis 
and the Duke, and oonld not be relieved by die Pope, who 
was embroiled in the affiurs of Naples. He showed the faciiity 
with which it could be taken, being then in the hands of one 
of ihek own citiaens, and having lost its ancient vigor smd skill 
to defend its liberti^ ; so that, either by the pe<^le, to get rid 
of the tyrant, or by the tyrant, for fear of the people, it would 
easily become their prey. He recounted the injuries its linrd 
had done to our Republic, and the malice he had already 
shown, and how dangerous an enemy he would be on their 
borders, if the Duke or the Pope should again make war upon 
the Republic. He concluded by saying, ** that no enterprise 
more easy, more advantageous, or more just, was ever under- 
taken by the State of Florence." 

In opposition to this, NicQolo da Uzzano dedared, " that the 
city of Florence never engaged in any undertaking more tmjnst, 
more hazardous or more sure to bring fatal consequences upon 
the State. First of all, they lifted the sword against a Guelph 
city that had always been a friend to the Fl(»rentine people, 
and had often received the Gnelphs with open arms, to her own 
peril, when they could not live in their own country. That in 
the entire annals of our history, Lucca had never once injured 
Flcnrence, and that if those, who at different times had enslaved 
her, as Castruccio had once done, and Guinigni now, had done 
them a wrong, the fault was not to be imputed to the people, 
but the tyrant If they could make war on the tyrant without 
hurting the people he should not oppose them ; but that was 
impossible, and therefore he could not consent that a people 
who had been their ally should be plundered of its possessions. 
But as they lived in an age when little account was make of 
justice or injustice, he should leave that matter out of the ques- 
tion, and think only of the advantage of the Republic. He be- 
lieved, however, those things were advantageous which could 



not trnvikf Ixkig cm pnblie dimaler, and he oocdd not under* 
stand how this enterprise conld be called advantageoos when 
the gain was donbtful and the loss snie. The oertainty^ of loss 
piooeeded from the expense it must oocaaion, the greatness of 
which was enough to alann evea a city that had long been in 
repose, much more one which had been devoured by protracted 
and exhausting hostilities. The possible gain was the acqui- 
sition of Lucca, which he confessed to be great, but the diffi* 
cnlties and uncertainty of success were not to be despised, 
and to him they seemed just great enough to render the con* 
quest impossible. For who could imagine the Venetians or 
tiie Duke of Milan would quietly look on at such a time ? The 
fonner, perhaps, in order not to appear ungrateful to the Flo- 
rentines, whose money had lately so much extended their 
dominion, might appear for a while to consent, and nothing 
would delight the Duke more than to see them involved in a 
new war and impoverished by firesh taxation ; for the hour of 
their weakness and trouble would be the signal for a renewed 
assault And, in the meantime, while they were prosecuting 
the enterprise, and flushed with the hope of victory, he would 
find some way to succor the Lucchesi, either openly with 
money, or by disbanding his troops, and sending tiiem as ad- 
venturers into their service. He therefore advised them to 
abandon the design, and rather endeavor to excite the people 
of Lucca to rise against their tyrant ; for nothing would so 
soon give the city into their hands, as to leave them to the 
oppression and insolence of the usurper. For if matters were 
managed with discretion, that city would soon be brought to 
such a pass, that the tyrant would not be able to maintain 
himself, and neither knowing how, nor being able to govern 
itself, it would of necessity come under their sway. But he 
said that the passions of his f(^low-citizens were on fire, and 
his words were spoken to the winds — but he would give them 
warning, if they were determined to wage the war, that it 
would cost treasure, and be followed with danger, and instead 
of conquering Lucca, they would liberate her from her tynnt 
and fit>m a subjugated, feeble, but fHendly dty, they would 
raise up a formidable enemy, which in coming time would 



9M THs wijMmftnn mviouiuit 

pro«f«^n0flmalloltotacle to Ite ftggnuidiieflMiit of tiiMr cnm 
SapQblie* 

After both MdM of the q«60lioii had been fioltydebttCed^tiiey 
proceeded as usual, to a ballot, and of so gieat a number there 
were only ninety-eight against the war. It was tfaerefoie le- 
sohred upon. Twk eitisens wste appointed to conduct it, and 
inlairtry and oavafary taken uito their service. Astorre CHanni, 
and Rhialdo degli Albiazi were chosen CommiBsanes, and they 
deeted Niocolo Fortebiaecio, Conunandep-in-CShief, undmr die 
eonditioQs he should snrrender up the towns he had already 
taifien, and enter the pay of the State. When the Ck>nim)8- 
saries anired with their troops in the temtory of Lncoa, 
they divided their anny ; Astoire maiching with one division 
through the plains towards Camagiore and Pieira Sauta; and 
Banaldo towsods the mountains with the other ; imagining that 
when the city was stripped of its adjacent country it would be 
easy to reduce it Bat the expedition in the end proved unfor- 
tcmate to them both, for although they took a large munher of 
towns, their management of the war was severely censured by 
the public, and Astorre gave sufficient occasion ios the Iriame 
imputed him. 

There is a vale near Pietra Santa called SenveE2a, ri^ and 
full of inhabttants. When they heard of the Commissary's 
approach they went out to meet Mm, and pmyed him to take 
them under his protection, as loyal subjects c^ the Florentine 
people. Astorre pretended to accept tfaeir oflter, and afterwards 
sent his forces to seize upon idl the passes and Sarong places 
in the vide. He then assembled all the men in their priaeipal 
chi»eh; he kept them prisoners while he s^it his soldiezs to 
phinder and ravage the whole country with unheard of avarice 
and barbarity — sparing not even the consecrated places, nor 
the virgins, nor the wives of the citizens. When the news of 
these {Htoceedings reached Florence, it not oxdy excited the 
ind^(uatioa of the Magistracy, but Med the whole city with 
rage. 

Some of the Seravezzesi who had escaped from theComsoiB" 
sary's hands, fled to Florence and proclaimed their misenes 
through every stveet of the city, and many of ite oitimAS> who 



«lter de«ix«d to aea Aslom pnoishisd for Mi erimet^ or 
ImmMed as the enemy of their party, puraisaded them to apply 
to the Ten, and dmnaiidl ansodiaiiee. It was gnmted»aiid one 
of them thus spoke : 

" We are oeOmiif illuatnoiis Signori* that our words wili ind 
credit aiid compaauooL in yoor hearts whoi you shall have heaid 
in what manner your Comirrissary has seized upon our country, 
and how we have been sinoe txeated by him. Our vale, as 
the records of your city will amply testify, was always Gaelpliw 
and often afforded a secure retreat to our catisens, who Mad to 
it from the persecution of the Ghibelinee. Oar ancestora and 
ourselves have always revered the name of this venerable city 
as the prinoely head of the whole Guelph party, and as long as 
the Lucchesi continued 6uelphs» we bowed to the ena^ire ; biit 
when they fell under the tyrant who has forsaken his fonner 
allies, and gone over to the Ghibelines, our allegiance has been 
more farced than voluntary. We call €rod to witness how 
often we have prayed for the hour to come when we could 
^QW our afiection to our ancient Mends. But how illusive 
are all human hopes ! What we looked forward to as our 
redemption, has proved our ruin. For when we heard your 
ensigns were approaching our vale, we went out to meet your 
Commissary, not as enemies, but to greet our anciem lords, 
axid 'we delivered up our vale, our fortunes, and ourselves* inlio 
his hands, relying upon his faith, and believing he had, at least» 
the soul of a man, if he had not the heart of a Florentine. We 
pray you, Signori, to pardon our freedom, for the thought that 
nothing worse can come than what we have already suiSered, 
givea us courage thus to speak. Your Commissary had nothr 
ing of a num but the shape, nor of a Florentine, but the name. 
A deadly plague, a devouring beast, a monster of lust aad 
cruelty, unpainted by human pen. He assembled us in owr 
temple imder the pretence of a conference, first made us 
prisoners, and then carried fire and sword through the whole 
vale, plundering and murdering our men, forcing our married 
women, violating our virgins, tearing them from the arms of 
their mothers, and giving them up to the brutality of has 
soldiers. If we had provoked him to these barbajrities by aay 
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Insolt to die Ronntme people or himself » or if we fa»d eren 
taken up erms in onr own defence, we should have had less 
leeeon to complain; nay, we should have condemned omsclves 
for bringing these corses upon our own heads as a reward for 
onr insnhs and arroganoe. But having v<rfuntsrily ddivered 
ourselves up to him unarmed, to be plundered and spoOed as 
we have been, justifies our bitterest FamentaticHis. And 
although we might have made, not only Lombardy, but every 
part of Italy, ring with the tale of our sonrows, to the great 
disgrace of this city, we would not tarnish the fair fame of so 
beneficient and glorious a Republic by the imputation of the 
villainy of an abandoned man. Had we known, before our 
ruin was sealed, his unexampled avarice, we would have 
tried to satiate his sordid soul, although it knew no limits to 
its graspings, and perchance with our treasure we might have 
saved ourselves. But since it is now too late, and we have no 
refoge but to fly to your compassion, we beseech you to pity 
the misery of your subjects, lest our fate teach our children to 
dread your sway. And if the infinite depth of our sufierings 
do not move you, beware of the wrath of God who has seen 
his temple rifled and burnt, and our people betrayed before his 
very altars.'* 

When they had uttered these words, they threw themselves 
at their feet in tears, imploring them to cause their goods and 
estates, and their country, to be given back to them ; and since 
their honor could not be repaired, that their wives might be 
restored to their husbands, and their daughters to their parents. 

The atrocity of these crimes was known before; but the 
living voices of the sufferers themselves inflamed the magis- 
tracy to such a degree that Astorre was immediately recalled, 
cashiered, and deprived of citizenship. A search was like- 
wise made for the goods of the Semvezzesi, and what could 
be found was restored, and for the rest they were afterwards 
indemnified at the expense of the Republic. 

Rinaldo degli Albizzi was also accused of carrying on the 
war for his own private advantage, regardless of the good of 
the Florentine people. After he was appointed Commisary, he 
thought no tofxe of the reduction of Lucca, but busied himself 



m plmidefii^ the country to stock his own estate with the eattle 
and furnish his house with the spoil of others. Not content 
with the booty he had amassed himself, he bought up what 
was taken by the emmnon soMiefS : so that instead of a com- 
missary he became a speculator ; such was his charge. 

Wl^n these calumnies reached him, they galled lus proud 
i^irit, and tnmsiK>rted him with such rage as a graye man 
never should indulge in; filled with indignation against the 
magistrates and the citizens without waiting for leave or 
asking for it, he returned to Florence, and presenting himself 
before the Council of Ten said : 

** I well know, how dificult and dangerous it is to serve an 
unbridled people, and a divided State ; for the one is carried 
away with every rumor; the other, not only punishes bad 
actions but puts a malicious interpretation on those, that are 
doubtful, and leaves virtue to go unrewarded. A conquest 
wins no applause, an error arouses the severest censure, and a 
defeat is followed by odium— for success only excites the envy 
of friends, and failure brings down the persecution of foes. 
Such fears, however, have till now never frightened me from 
steadily pursuing the good of my country. But the injustice of 
these slanders ha^i exhausted my patience, and changed my 
nature. In the meantime I advise you to be more ready to 
defend your fellow-citizens for the future, if you wish them to 
seek the good of their country ; and as it is not the custom in 
Florence to award triumphs to your conquerors, at least, I pray 
you to defend them from vituperation ; and remember you too 
are citizens of this Republic, and the hour may come when 
you may learn by experience how the pure and the brave man 
feels, when bitten by the poisoned tooth of calumny." 

The Council endeavored to appease his resentment for the 
time, and committed the expedition to Neri de Gino and Ala- 
manno Salviati. Instead of ravaging the country they advanced 
at once upon Lucca. The cold season had come on, and the 
camp was lying at Capannole, where it seemed to the new 
Commissaries to be wasting time. And being resolved to 
bring on the attack, they immediately ordered the army to put 
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themtelveB in motioiL BatUiqy wfaj^dtogp^BUKowghdm 
Ten bad iMued peremptory coronmnds. 

There was now living at Floienoe an aiohiteot of great 
genius by the name of Filippo di BraneUeseo* whose wodu, 
which now adorn every part of om oUy, won him so mueh 
fame that after his de»th a stataa of maifale was erected to 
him in the principle church of Fioience» with an iasoiiplion 
which still tells the reader how gfeat was his virtue. He had 
examined the site of Lucca, and he laid before the Ten a plan 
for the inundation of the city from the river Serchio, which so 
far gained their confidence, they gave him a oommissioa to 
put it in execution. But nothing ever resulted from it but con- 
fusion to our camp, and salvation to the city. For tike Lncdbesi 
threw up a dike along the meadows, where they wave to torn 
the Serchio, and in the night cut a passage through the bank 
of the new channel the enemy had made. The waters being 
turned off from the city by their own dike, rushed thiough 
this passage, and flooding the raitire plain, totally dispeiaed the 
camp and cut them off from the city. 

This expedition having failed the new Coundl of Tea, which 
had just taken the magistracy, sent Giovanni Guicmaidini Com- 
missary to Lucca. He immediately took lus post before the 
town. The Lord of Lucca, therefore finding himself closely 
besieged, sent by the advice of Antonio del Rosso, envoy at 
his court from ihe Republic <^ Siena, Salvestro Trenta and 
Ludovico Bonvisi to solicit relief from the Duke of Milan ; but 
these deputies finding him disinclined to 3rield to them, impor- 
tuned him to furnish them tro<^s, pledging themselves in the 
name of the people of Lucca to deliver the tjrrant and the city 
into his hands : intimating that if he rejected their proposals 
the t3rrant himself would give up the town to the Florentines, 
who had offered him advantageous terms. This aroused all 
the fears of the Duke, and laying aside all scruples he ordered 
Count Francisco Sforza, his General, publicly to demand a 
a passage for his troops to the kingdom of Naples. This being 
granted, he advanced with them to Lucca, although the Floren- 
tines, who saw through his design, sent to desire their common 



finesid,Boecaciiio A]araaiiai»todt0saadte him from it, but with- 
out effect. On the arrival of Sforza at Lucca, the Florentines 
moved their camp to lihmfatta, and the Count marched to 
Pescia. But Paolo da Diacetto, the GovemcHr, thought the safest 
remedy lay in his heels, and fled to Pistvia ; and had not the 
city been defended by Ciiovanui Malavolti, Commander of the 
ganison, it must have been lost Failing in this first assault, 
the Count marched to Buggiaao, took it» and burnt the neighbor- 
ing castle of Stiliano. 

The Florentines, seeing these devastations resorted, to the 
remedy, that had so often saved them; knowing by experience 
that bribery is the easiest way to get rid of mercenary soldiers. 
They made an offer of money to the Count to quit the country 
and surrender Lucca into their hands, and finding he could get 
more mon^ out of the Florentines than the Lucchesi, he agreed 
with them not absolutely to deliver up Lucca, which he thought 
would be too disgraceful, but to abandon it on the payment of 
fifty thousand ducats. When this convention was concluded* 
in order to get the people of Lucca to excuse hia proceedinge. 
tot the Duke, he lent them his hand in deposing their tyrant 

We have akeady mentioned, that Antonio del Rosso, the 
Sieaese envoy, was then in Lucca. By the Count's authonty 
he entered into a conspiracy with the citizens for the ruin of 
Pagola. The leaders of the plot were Pietro Cennami and 
€&>Tanni da Chivizano. Lanzilao, the tyrant's son, was then 
with Sforza, who lay encamped upon the banks of the Serchio^ 
at a litde distance from the town. The conspirators, therefore* 
to the number of forty, went anned to Pagola's house in the 
night, and being alarmed at the uo3sg> he demanded the reasou 
of their comii^. Pietro Cennami answered : *' We have been 
tyrannized over by you and the enemy without the walls, till 
we are likely to die either by thci sword or by famine, and we 
are detemxined for the future to govern ourselves and we want 
the keys and the treasure of the city." 

He replied : *' that the treasure was all speut, but the keys 
and himself were at their service, and he only prayed them 
ttet as- hift reign hed both begun and continued without blood 
it jmght toish ia the same mauA^.'* Pagola and his son were 



taken Ivf CoquI FruiciaQo to the Duke mt Hihui, wliete tkey 
died HOC long after in prison. 

The departure of the Count had freed the Laochesi from the 
yoke of their tyrant, and the Floientinee from the fear of die 
Duke's forces. One side now prepared for defmice, and the 
other to renew hosdlittes. They eleeted Count d'Urbino their 
commandei^-in-chief, and laying close siege to the town, 
the Looehesi were compelled again to have recourse to the 
Duke, who, under the same pretext with which he had sent 
the Count, now sent Niccolo Piccinino to their succor. Bat the 
Piorentines resolving to dispute his passage over the Serchio, as 
he was advancing to relieve the town, met him and were utterly 
overthrown. The Commissary and a few of his m^i escaped 
and fled to Pisa. This defeat filled our city with constemati<HL 
The expedition had been undertaken by general consent, and 
the people knew not on whom to turn theb* rage. Unable to 
lay the blame on the authors of the war, undertaken at their 
instigation, they turned upon him who had conducted it, and 
levived all the the old ctdumnies against Rinaldo. But Gio- 
vanni Gnicciardini was the object of thdr greatest virulence. 
They said he might easily have put an end to the war after the 
departure of Count Francisco ; but that he had been bribed, 
and they charged him with having sent home a quantity of 
money, naming the person who had brought it, and the one 
who had received it. These clamors and accusations became 
so general, the Captain of the people was instigated by his 
enemies to cite him to answer to the charges. He appeared, 
bnt his indignation was so deeply excited, the Captain was 
persuaded by his friends to drop the prosecution. 

After this victory the Lucchesi not only recovered their lost 
towns, bnt possessed themselves of all tlie territories of Pisa, 
cnccept Bientina, Calcinaia, Leghorn, and Librafatta ; and if a 
conspiracy against Pisa, had not been discovered, that city 
would also have been lost. The Florentines recruited their 
army and gave the command to Micheletto, who had been bred 
up under Sforza. The Duke, too, followed up his victory, and 
to harrass the Florentines still more, he drew the Genoese, the 
Sienese, and the Lord of Piombino into a league for the defence 



of Luooa, and appointed Niccolo Piccmiiio Commandar^iiio 
Chief, which discovered his design. The Florentines and Ve^ 
netiiutfi also renewed their confederacy, and open hostilities 
imniediately conunenced in LombanJy and Tuscany. Several 
engagements followed, with various success on either side ; till 
at last both parties were glad to bring a protracted and iadaci<» 
sive struggle to an end, and peace was concluded in the 
monthof May, 1433. By this treaty all the towns taken by 
the Florentines, Lucchesi, and Sienese were given up, and the 
belligerent parties all withdrew to their own territories. 

While this war was raging abroad, faction began to ferment 
once more at home. Ck>simo de Medici, after the decease of 
Giovanni, began to act with greater spirit in public affiurs, and 
with more openness and zeal for the good of his friends, than 
ever his father had done ; so that those who had rejoiced at 
the death of Giovanni, were not a little disappointed when they 
saw the energy of his son. Cosimo was a man of very great 
prudence, of a grave but cheerful address, and full of liberality 
and humane feeling. He never forced any measure through 
against his party or against the State, but sought to do good to 
both ; and his generosity won the affections of the great body 
of the citizens. Such an example rendered the reigning party 
still more odious, and he judged he Avould be able in this way 
to live with reputation and security in Florence, and be pre* 
pared triumphantly to meet the malice of his enemies, eitlier 
throu|^ the favor of the people, or if need be, by force of arms. 
The great instruments in wimiing his power over the people, 
were Averardo de Medici and Puccio de Pncci, the one by his 
boldness, the other by his prudence and capacity. And in- 
deed the judgment and coimcU of Puccio were so generally 
revered, that he, and not Cosimo, gave name to the party. 

In this divided state of the city, the expedition against Lucca 
was undertaken, which mstead of extinguishing the rage of 
faction, only kindled it still more. Altliough the war had been 
originated by Cosimo's friends, yet it was principally conducted 
by tlie other party, who had chief control in the State. And as 
Averardo de Medici and his friends could not prevent this, 
they industriously and artfully sei^sed every opportunity of ca» 



lunmittiiig them. When* as wms often the case, tlaey met 
with a nuBfortune* it was not imputed to the fortune or the 
strength of the enemy, but the impradence of the Conuniasary. 
Tlus had exaggerated the enonnities committed by Astonre 
OiannL Tlus provoked Kinaldo degU Aibizzi to thzo^wr up his 
comnussion without leave. This had brought Giovanni Gtiic^ 
eiardini bef<»e the Captain of the people, and all the complaints 
against other magistrates and commissaries came Irom the 
same source. The truth was exaggerated, and false chaises 
were invented against them, but the true and the false 'were 
readily believed by a people who hated them before. 

Niccolo da Uzzano and the other leaden of that party 'were 
fully aware of all these artifices, and often had they counselled 
together for a remedy, but hitherto without success. To leave 
them unchecked was dangerous, to suppress them was difficult, 
and Niccolo da Uzzano was opposed to any expedient of vio- 
lence. But Niccolo Barbadpri, seeing war abroad and faction 
at home, resolved to win over Uzzano to the ruin of Coeimo. 
He found him one day in his studim deeply absorbed in reflec- 
tion, and he urged him by all the arguments in his povtrer to 
join with Rinaldo in eating the exile of Cosimo. Uzzano 
replied : 

'* It would be far better for yourself and yoiu house, and the 
Republic, if you and all who hold your opinions, had beards of 
silver instead of gold, as your name imports : for your councils 
dictated by grey hairs and long experience would be more 
wise and wholesome to follow. Those who are plotting^ the 
exile of Cosimo, would do well to measure their strength 
with the man they have to deal with. Our party, you have 
baptised with the name of Noble, the other that of Plebeian. 
Even were these distinctions real, our victory would be more 
than dubious. For the fate of the ancient nobility of Ficxrence, 
whom these plebeians laid in the dust, should give us a warn- 
ing not to be forgotten. But we have still more to fear than 
even they. For our party is dismembered, and our adveisa- 
ries are all miited. Neri di Gino and Nerone di Nigl, two of 
the chief men in the city, have* not yet declared themselves, 
and it is uncertain whatside they will take. Multitudes of 



fionllies afe divided am(»ig ihemsdvw, and the nnitual jeal- 
ousies of brothers and kindred, will prove fiatal to us, and 
strengthen our enemies. I will call to your mind some of the 
most powerful, and the rest you will reeall yours^. Of the 
sons of Maso degli Albizzi, Luca, out of hatred to Rinaldo has 
left their party. In the &mily oi the Guicciardiai, Pietro the 
son of Luigi, is the enemy oi his brother Giovanni, and favors 
our adversaries. Tomaso and Niccolb Soderini openly oppose 
us, because they hate their uncle Francisco. If we consider 
the rank of these leaders, I do n't know why we can any better 
be called Noble than they. If because they are followed by 
the whole body of the plebeians, this only makes our own 
condition the more hopeless, and their victory the more sure, 
and if we come to an open trial of our strength, we never can 
stand before them. If we still maintain our dignity in the 
State, it is owing to the established credit of an administratiou 
"which has lasted fifty years. But if the trial come, and our 
weakness be discovered, we are lost. If you tell me, the jus- 
tice of our cause would increase our reputation and diminish 
that of our enemies, I answer — ^the people, must first be con- 
vinced of this, as we are ourselves : and how will you accom- 
plish this, when our proceedings are all founded on a mere 
suspicion that Cosimo may attempt to usurp a sovereignty 
over this Republic ? If we entertain such suspicions* others 
do not ; nay, what is worse, they accuse w of those very de- 
signs we charge upon him. Cosimo has excited our suspicion 
because he distributes money to every one that wants it, not 
only to private people, but to the public, to the Florentines and 
their troops. He advocates the cause of the poor before the 
magistrates, and he advances his friends to honor by means 
of his universal popularity. We must give the reascms why 
we should cast him out of the city, we must charge him with 
being charitable, friendly, liberal, and beloved by every one. 
But tell me first what law prohibits or condemixs, or affixes a 
penalty upon charity, liberality, and beneficence. And al- 
though these are all virtues sometimes counterfeited by men 
who aspire to dcmiinion, yet such tliey are not believed to be in 
him, nor can we make them appear so, for our misconduct 



hM lost for uft our reputatkn* and a pec^le jmtatsXtf {ooiie 
to fectioa and ccxrupted by continoal divisLons, will no loogec 
give credit to aoch aocusationB. But suppose we shoidd get 
him banished (which indeed mi{S^t easily be done if the Sig- 
niory would concur in it), how could we prevent his letuiui 
when he has so many powerful friends left in the city, who 
would bum with desire f<Nr his recall ? It never could succeed, 
for his party is too strong and his popularity too great, ever to 
leave you secure after lus exile. The more you banished of 
his declared fhends, the more you would augment the num- 
ber of our secret enemies. And when he returned, as he 
certainly would do in a shcnrt time, you would find you had 
banished a good man, and got back a bad one, his dispo- 
sition would be conrupted by those who recalled him, for he 
could not oppose those who had laid upon him such obliga- 
tions. And if you wish to put him to death, it never can 
be done by means of the magistracy, for his money and 
foxa mercenary souls would find a way for his escape. 
But suppose he is condemned to die, or exiled never to return, 
I can see no gain it would bring to the Republic, for if the 
state IS Ubemted from Cosimo it becomes the slave of Hinaldo ; 
as for myself, I desire to see no citizen surpass others in 
power and influence, and if one of the two must seize upon 
the government, I know not why I should prefer Rinaldo to 
Cosimo. I wish to say nothing more. I only pray God to 
guard our city from the tyranny of any one of its citiseens, 
but when our sins bring down that judgment of God upon our 
heads, I pray we may not fall under the arm of Rinaldo. I 
therefore beg you to abandon a plot so full of peril. Think 
not that your followers are numerous enough to oppose the 
multitude, for the whole body of the citizens, some through 
tgiM>rauce, and others from malice, are ready to sell their coun- 
try, and fortune has been so favorable to them as to provide a 
purchaser. Take my council, then ; endeavor to live in quiet, 
and as to any invasion of our liberty, you will have quite as 
much reason to fear our friends as our foes. When troubles 
arise take no side, and while you thus win the favor of your 
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countrymen, you win save yourself, and inflict no wound 
upon your country^ 

These words somewhat damped Barbadori's resohition, 
and the city continued quiet till the war with Lucca was over. 
But the conclusion of peace and the death of Niccol da Uzzano, 
left the city free from war, and at the same time free from 
restraint. Faction began to rage openly, and Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, who now looked upon himself as the sole leader of 
his party, did not cease to tease and importune those citi- 
zens he thought likely to be the next Gonfaloniers, to take up 
arms and deliver their country from the man who, by taking 
the advantage of the malice of the few and the ignorance of 
the many, would certainly enslave it. Thus Rinaldo by his 
intrigues, and his adversaries in defending themselves against 
him, kept the city filled with suspicion ; and on every new 
election of magistrates it was publicly declared how many 
there were of either party, and especially at the election of the 
Signiory, the city was ail confusion. The most trifling affair 
brought before the magistracy created a division amongst 
them ; all secrets were divulged ; they had no regard to justice ; 
the good and the evil were treated alike, and not a single 
magistrate was faithful to his trust. 

While Florence was the scene of confusion, Rinaldo, impatient 
to suppress the power of Cosimo, paid the arrears of Bernardo 
Guadagni to the State, that a public debt might not prevent his 
election to the office of Gronfrdonier. When the election for 
Signors came on, fortune, the enemy of our city, decided that 
Bernardo should be drawn for the Gonfalonier for September 
and October. Rinaldo immediately went to congratulate him, 
and told him how much the nobility, and all men who desired 
to live in peace, were rejoiced to see him in possession of that 
dignity ; and that it behooved him so to conduct his adminis- 
tration as to give them no cause for regret He then represent- 
ed to him the dangers which attended their divisions, and that 
no remedy was left but to get rid of Cosimo, for by means of 
his immense wealth he had acquired so fearful a sway over the 
city that nothing else could ever keep him from becoming abso- 
lute lord of the Republic. It was therefore his duty, as a good 
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citizen, to waid off the danger, by aeeembling the people 
in the Piazza, to re-inetate the admiuietration, and secure the 
liberties of his country. He reminded him of Sylvestro de 
Medici, who without an appearance of justice, was able to 
refrain the power of the Guelphs, the spilt blood of whose 
ancestors gave them a claim to the government ; and if he, 
with an unjust cause, could maintain himself against such 
powerful opposition, what could not be done now, with justice 
on their side, with only one man to overthrow. He exhorted 
him not to fear the issue, for his friends would instantly anu 
themselves and gather around him ; to make no account of the 
multitude who adored Cosimo, for they would treat him in the 
end as they had Giorgio Scali ; nor to be intimidated by his 
wealth, which would all fall into the hands of the Signiory, 
when he himself fell into their power. He concluded by say- 
ing that when this was done, it would secure the union and 
safety of the Republic, and his own glory. 

Bernardo bhefiy replied : " that he was fully convinced of 
the necessity of what he had urged, and as it was high time 
for its execution, he enjoined him instantly to prepare their 
anns» as he was persuaded they would be so well supported.** 

As soon as Bernardo had assumed the magistracy, the con- 
spirators put themselves in readiness, and having arranged 
everything with Rinaldo, Cosimo was summoned. Although 
he was dissuaded by many, he presented himself before the 
Signiory, trusting rather to his own innocence than to their 
mercy. When he entered he was arrested, and Rinaldo sallied 
out of his house at the head of a body of armed men, with 
the mob of the party at his heels, and came into the Piazza, 
where the Signiory assembled the people, and appointed a 
Balia, consisting of two himdred citizens, to reform the state 
of the city. The first matter debated in this council of reform, 
was the life and death of Cosimo. Some argued for it, others 
thought banishment sufficient, and many sat silent either out 
of auction to him, or fear of the other party, and such was the 
diversity of opinions, nothing was determined upon. In the 
tower of the Palace there is an apartment called Alberghettino, 
to which Cosimo was conunitted prisoner, under the custody 



of Frederigo MalavoltL Hearing from this place the clamors 
of the armed men below in the Piazza, and frequent outcries 
for a Baiia, Cosimo stood trembling for his life. Bnt he feared 
still more that his more violent enemies would take some 
extraordinary method to despatch him. He, therefore, so 
entirely abstained from his food that for four days he had eaten 
nothing but a small piece of bread. Malavolti observed it, 
and said to him : ^ 

*• You fear, Cosimo, you will be x>oi8oned, and you will starve 
yourself to death to my dishonor, supposing 1 would give my 
hands to so base a deed. I cannot believe your life is in dan- 
ger : you have too many friends in and out of the Palace. 
Live securely — ^they will take other methods than to use me 
as your executioner — ^for I will never stain my hands with the 
blood of any man, much less yours, when you have never 
done me an injury. Take courage then ; eat your food, and 
preserve your life for your friends and your country : and as I 
can give you no greater proof, 1 will eat with you myself." 

These words inspired Cosimo with confidence, and he em- 
braced Frederigo with tears, and kissed him and thanked him, 
in the most grateful and affecting manner, for his faithful and 
generous conduct, assuring him it would never be forgotten by 
him, if fortune ever put it in his power to show his gratitude. 

Cosimo's apprehension being now in some measure quieted* 
and his fate yet undetermined by the citizens, Malavolti, to 
entertain his prisoner, invited Farganaccio, a friend of the 
Cionfalonier, a man of humor and pleasantry, to sup with him. 
When supper was nearly over, Cosimo, who hoped to derive 
some advantage from this visit, as he himself was well ac- 
quainted with him, gave a hint to Malavolti to leave the room. 
Understanding his motive, he withdrew under the pretence of 
getting something, forgotten for Hie table. When they were 
alone, Cosimo after many kind words, gave him a draft on the 
Hospital di S. Maria Nuova, for eleven hundred ducats, desir- 
ing him to keep an hundred himself, and present a thousand 
to iiae Gronfalonier, praying him to seek a proper occasion 
for conversing with him. He accepted the commission — the 
money was paid, and BeDmardo's homaaity beiag excited. 
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Cosimo was eoofined «t Podoi«» oonttnuy to dw will of Rmaido, 
who wu deteimined he should be put to death. Aveiaido 
de Medici and many others of that fiunily were also bantshed, 
and with them Puccio and (Hovanni di PuccL 

To alaim those who were discontented with the exile of 
Cosimo» the powers of the Balia weie conmiitted to ei|^t 
Wardens and the Captain of the people. Aft^ these proceed- 
ings, Cosimo was brought before the Signiory, on the third of 
October, 1438. They pronounced on him the sentence of ban- 
ishment, and exhorted him to submU to the decision, to save 
his estate frmn confiscation. Cosimo received the sentence 
with a cheerful countenance, and assured them he was con- 
tented to stay where he should be exiled; he prayed them, 
however, as they had spared his life, they would protect his 
person, since he felt there were many in the Palace that thirsted 
for his blood. He then assured them, « that in what purt of 
the worid soever he should sojourn, his person and fortune 
should always be at the service of the Republic, the people, 
and the Signiory." He received the assurance of the Gon- 
falonier, who detained him in the Palace till night. He then 
conducted him to his own house to sup with him, and after- 
wards ordered a party of the guards to escort him to the con- 
fines of the Florentine dominions. Wherever he came he was 
received with great honor, and publicly visited by the Vene- 
tians, who treated him more like a prince than an exile. 

Robbed of so great, and so universally beloved a citizen, 
every man in Florence was filled with alarm — ^not cmly the 
conquered but the victorious party. Rinaldo saw the storm 
rising, and resolving not to be wanting to himself or his party, 
called a large number of them together, and told them, ** they 
had nearly mined themselves by giving way to the tears and 
supplications and bribes of their enemies, not foreseeing it 
would quickly be their own turn to weep and implore com- 
passion from those with whom tears would never prevail, 
and they would be forced to refund the principal of the bribes 
they had taken with usury, of tortures, deaths and exiles. It 
would have been infinitely better to have done nothing, than 
to have let Cosimo escape with life, and l^ave his fiiends in 
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FlorefDCB^ iot great men imist never be tondied but to be 
crashed. He now saw no remedy left but to ooneentiate theii 
stren^^. tJiat when their enemies should rise, as they certainly 
would, they might be able to dear the city of them by force» 
since it could not be done in any other way. This remedy 
was the same he had long ago recommendedr^^o win over ^ 
support of the nobility, by restoring to them all the haaoss of 
the city, and be able to oppose their united force to the power 
of their adversaries, who were in league with the plebeians. 
This would again make their party foimj^ble, and impwt to 
them life, courage, soul, and reputation. And he assured them» 
if this last and only expedient was rejected, he could not 
believe these was any hope of gaining a victoiry, and surround* 
ed by so many foes, he saw the ruin of their party, and the 
State inevitable.'* 

In answer to this, Mahotto Boldovinetti, one of the company, 
replied : ** He declared, that the insolence of the nobility and 
their very nature were intolemble, and he never would c^msent 
to fall under a certain tyranny, to escape the dang^s ^jne- 
headed from the people." 

Binaldo, therefore, seeing his counsel could not prevail, 
lamented the mLsfortunes that were to fedl on his party—- but he 
imputed it all more to the unalterable will of fiate, than to the 
ignoraQce and Mindness of men. 

In this state oi a&irs, while nothing was being done for 
their security, a letter was intercepted from Agnolo Acdaiuoli 
to Cofllmo, in which, '* he assured him of .the favor of the citi- 
zens towards him, and advised him to stir up a war of some 
kind, and win the friendship of Neri di Gino, for he judged, 
that in the necessity of the city for money, which no one but 
himself could supply, the citizens would again turn their 
thoughts toward him, and demand his retum, and if Neri could 
be detached from Rtnaldo, his party would receive a fiatal 
blow, and be able to sustain itself no longer." This letter fall- 
ing into the hands of the magistrates, Agnolo was arrested, 
tried, and sent into exile— but his fate was far from allaying 
the excited feelings of Cosimo^s party. 

A year from th% day of Coaimo's exile had nearly passed. 



and at tfie ctoae of AQgost, 1434, Nlcoolo di Coeco was drawn 
Oon&lcmier ibr the two next months, and with him eight new 
Signors, idl friends of Cosimo. The eleetkm of each a Sig- 
niorf , fiHed Rinaldo and his partjr with alarm. According to 
the custom, the new IKgniory conld not enter npon their office 
tin three days after they were dmwn, and Rinaldo once more 
assemliled die leaders of his party, and showed how near and 
how certain was their danger, and that no hope was left bat 
in aims. Donate Vellnti, who was then Gonlakmier, must 
assemble the people in the Piazsa, to appoint a new Balia, 
and depose the new Signiory, draw others more fit fcur their 
purpose, burn the old Purses, and fill the new ones only with 
their friends. This measure was judged by many, safe and 
necessary — ^by many others it was thought too violeat and 
odious. Among those who disapproved of it, was Palla Strozzi, 
a well-bred, peaceable, and humane man, and rather given to 
the study of letters, than the intrigues of faction. He there- 
fore remarked, that aU subtle or bold schemes appeared prac* 
tioable at first sight, but generally proved difficult to manage. 
and fatal In their termination. The fear of new enemies abroad, 
the Duke's army being then in Romagna, just on the frontier, 
shofild make the Signiory think more of their danger, than to 
waste their time in civil discords : but still if they saw any 
hostile movement (which could not take place widiout their 
notice) there would be time enough to take arms, and do what 
they should deem necessary for the public safety, which being 
done from necessity, would also occasion less surprise and dis' 
gust among the people. It was therefore resolved to let the 
new Signiory enter upon the magistracy ; but to keep a strict 
watch over their proceedings, and if they attempted anything 
to the prejudice of their party, to rush with their arms to the 
Piazza of St. Pulinare, which was near the Palace, from whence 
they were to proceed according to the necessity of the crisis. 

With this resolution they parted. The new Signiory entered 
upon the magistracy, and the Gkmfalonier to win himself popu- 
larity, and strike with terror those who were determined upon op- 
position, conunitted his predecessor Donato Velluti to prison, on 
a charge of having embezzled the public money. After this he 
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begaa to sound his associates about Cosimo^s return ; and find- 
ing them well disposed to it, he communicated their design to 
the leaders of the Medici party. Stimulated still more by their 
encouragement, he cited Rinaldo degli Albizzi, Ridolpho 
Peruzzi and Niccolo Barbadori, as the principals of the party. 
But Rinaldo seeing there was no more time to be lost, instead 
of obeying the citation, rushed out of his house with a large 
body of armed men, and was immediately joined by Peruzzi 
and Barbadori, with several other citizens, and many disband- 
ed soldiers then in Florence ; and they all drew up in the Piazza 
of St. Pulinare, the place appointed for rendezvous. Although 
Palla Strozzi and Giovanni Guicciardini, had assembled a large 
company, they did not stir from their houses, and Rinaldo sent 
to hasten them and upbraid their tardiness. Guicciardini sent 
word back, that he would do his party better service by stay- 
ing at home, and preventing his brother Pietro from going to 
the relief of the Signiory ; and Strozzi, after many pressing 
messages, at last went unarmed to St. Pulinare, on horseback, 
with two attendants on foot. Here he was met by Rinaldo, 
who attacked him severely for his negligence — declaring it 
arose either from perfidy or cowardice — the very appearance 
of which ought to be most carefully avoided by such a man as 
he pretended to be. That if he thought to escape death or 
exile, if tlieir enemies were victorious, by proving unfaithful 
to his party, he would be fatally disappointed. As for his own 
part, let what would happen, he should at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing he had warned them of the danger, and 
met it like a man. But as for Palla and his companions, they 
could not, without horror, reflect that they had three times be- 
trayed their country ; first, in sparing Cosirao's life — next in 
rejecting his own councils, and the third time in denying their 
aid in the final conflict. Palla made some reply which was 
not understood, and turning his horse about, rode back again 
to his own house.^ 

The Signiory, being told Rinaldo and his party had taken 
arms, and seeing themselves abandoned, shut up the palace. 
They were deprived of counsel and knew not what other course 
to take in the emergency. Rinaldo still remained in the Piazza, 

PART I. 10 
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waiting for reinforcements, which did not come, and thus lost 
the victory which was within his reach. His delay gave the 
Signiory time to prepare for defence, and many of the citizens 
went and advised them to offer terms to the rebel party, if they 
would lay down their arms. They sent those of their friends, 
therefore, who were least obnoxious, to Rinaldo, to tell him that 
the Signiory could not conceive the cause of such a commo- 
tion, for they had never designed to do them any injury ; if it 
was upon Cosimo's account, they had no thoughts of recalling 
him, for which they would give them seciurity, if they w^ould 
come into the Palace, where they should be honorably received, 
and have satisfaction in all other respects. These promises, 
however, left the resolution of Rinaldo unchanged — ^he said, 
•* He would take care to seciwe himself by turning them all out 
of their offices, and then reform the State for the good of the 
whole.*' But it seldom happens that any design succeeds, 
where the authority of the leaders is equal, and their opinions 
different. Ridolpho Peruzzi, who had been ihoved by the 
address of the citizens, replied : " That for his part, he desired 
nothing more than that Cosimo might not be suffered to return, 
and as that had been conceded, he was content with the vic- 
tory ; and instead of insisting upon anything further, which 
might fill the city with blood and confusion, he would obey the 
Signiory." And he went with all his followers into the Palace, 
where he was joyfully received. All hopes of success being 
defeated by the delay of Rinaldo at St. PuUnare, the pusillani- 
mity of Strozzi, and the desertion of Peruzzi, the rest of the 
party began to lose the spirit that fired them in the beginning, 
and with the aid of the authority of the Pope, quiet was at last 
restored. 

Eugenius, the Pontiff, had been driven out of Rome by the 
people, and he was now staying at Florence, when these 
tumults came on. He thought it his duty to compose them, 
if possible, and he sent Giovanni Vitelleschi, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, an intimate friend of Rinaldo, to request him to 
come to the Pontiff, who hoped he had credit and authority 
enough with the Signiory, to procure him security and satisfac- 
tion, without damage and without the blood of the citizens. 
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Binaldo, at the persuasion of his friend, went with all his fol- 
lowers, to St. Maria Novella, the residence of the Pontiff. 
Eugenius informed him the Signiory had given him their word 
that all differences should be left to his arbitration, and every- 
thing settled to his own satisfaction, as soon as they had laid 
down their arms. Rinaldo, therefore, seeing the coldness of 
Strozzi, and the levity of Ridolpho Peruzzi, having no other 
refuge, put himself under the protection of the Pope, whose 
authority he thought suflScient to protect him. The Pontiff 
then gave Niccolo Barbadori, and the others that were waiting 
for him outside the doors, to understand they were to lay down 
their arms, as Rinaldo would remain with him till he had made 
terms for them with the Signiory. They did so, and every 
man went to his own house. 

Their enemies being disarmed, the Signiory began to treat 
with them through the mediation of the Pope, and at the same 
time, sent privately into the mountains of Pistoia, for a body 
of infantry, which being joined by all the horse in the adjacent 
territories, were brought by night into Florence. Having taken 
possession of all the strong places in the city, they called the 
people together in the Piazza, and appointed a new Balia. 
Their first act was to recal Cosimo to his country, with all the 
citizens banished with him. Of tlie other party, they exiled 
Rinaldo Peruzzi, Barbadori, and Strozzi, and such multitudes 
of other citizens, that all Italy was filled with wandering exiles ; 
and they even went in crowds to foreign countries. This was 
a heavy blow to Florence. It nearly stripped the city of her 
good citizens — ^her wealth and industry. 

When the Pope saw the party, that at his intercession, had 
laid down their arms, so utterly ruined, he was filled with rage. 
He lamented with Rinaldo, the curse that had fallen on them 
by this violation of faith; but he exhorted him to bear it like' 
a man, and hope for a better fortune in the future. Rinaldo 
replied : ** The little confidence those placed in me, who should 
have followed my counsels, and the foolish confidence I 
have put in you, have brought me and my party to ruin. 
But I blame myself more than any one else. I was weali 
enough to believe that you, who had been exiled from 
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your own oonntry, could protect me in mine. I am no 
stranger to the freaks of fortune ; and, as I have never exulted 
in my prosperity, adversity will have less power to cut me 
down, and I know, that when she pleases, fortune can 
again bestow upon me her smiles. But if that time never 
oomes, I have lost little in being exiled from a city, "where pri- 
vate men are more powerful than the laws ; for any country 
where one can enjoy his friends and his substance in security, 
is dearer than one's own home, where your goods are so easily 
robbed, and your frieuds, from the base motive of selfishness, 
desert you in the day of trouble. All good and all wise men, 
have at all times chosen to hear of the calamities of their coun- 
try at a distance than to witness them on the spot; and 
they have esteemed it more glorious to be honored exiles 
than citizen slaves.*' He then left the Pontiff in rage, and 
cursing his own counsels, and the baseness of his Mends, weut 
into exile. 

Cosimo, on the other hand, having notice of his recall, 
returned to Florence. And seldom has a citizen, returning 
triumphant from the field of victory, been received back to his 
country with such crowds, and joy, and acclamation, as was 
Cosimo, when he came home from his exile. With one wide 
voluntary shout, he was proclaimed Benefactor of the People, 
and the FATHER of his country. 
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Page xi. — Dedication to Clement VII. — This Pontiff was a 
son of Juliano de' Medici, who fell a victim to the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi which took place in Florence in 1478. A minute account is 
given of it in the second volume of this work — Book 8th. He was 
elevated to the Pontificate in 1523, during the stormy period of the 
Lutheran Reformation. At one period he loved Machiavelli, hut he 
at last abandoned the great historian and left him to die in the deep- 
est poverty. 

Page 15. — MAcmAVELLi's Introduction. — Leonardo Aretino» of 
whom Machiavelli here speaks, was one of the most illustrious 
Scholars of the fifteenth century. He had a high and active agency 
in restoring a knowledge of the Greek tongue in the Peninsula. 
He enjoyed many high ofilces, and the greatest princes of his times 
became rivals in covering him with honor. The Pontiff, John 
XXIII., took him as his councillor and companion to the Council 
of Constance, in 1413, and he afterwards became Secretary of State 
to the Florentine Republic. I once passed a part of a rainy day 
very pleasantly in a small Italian town, reading an old book, in 
which the writer seemed to prove pretty clearly that this Aretino 
had found a MS. of Tully, entitled " De Gloria," from which he 
drew the most valuable materials he afterwards incorporated into 
some treatise he wrote in Latin. His History of Florence, although 
inferior to Machiavelli's, has always been esteemed ; and so deep 
was the veneration the Florentines themselves cherished for it, that 
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** they boned him with a chaplet of laurel nrand his head, and a copy 
of that book hud upon his breast" The tomb where the great 
scholar sleeps is still shown to the traveller in the solemn aisles of 
Santa Croce, in Florence* with a toaehing inscription, which says, 
that "since the death of Leonardo, History is in mourning, Eio- 
qaence is become mate, the Greek and Latin muses are in tears." 
He died in 1444, at the age of seyenty-four. 

Page 15. — Marco Pogoio. — One of those men who rose up in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to shed light upon every field 
of literature and science. He was the Secretary of State under eight 
Pontifis; and when his friend Leonardo died he was called to Flo- 
rence to conduct its a£birs. To him belongs the honor of haying 
discovered the first complete copy of Quintilian's works. So high- 
ly was he venerated that a MS. copy of Livy he had transcribed 
with his own hand, was purchased from him by a great statesman 
for a sum sufficient to buy him a farm, near Florence. 

Page 32. — " The Resolution of Thkodoric," &c. — ^With the 
light of history to guide us, no sadder spectacle comes over the 
vision of the student and the statesman, than the abandonment by 
Constantine of Rome as the seat of his Empire. No sight is more 
sad, — ^not even the ruins of the " eternal city." When the Emperor 
left, art and literature died. The Forum which had heard the deep 
tones of such men as Cicero and Brutus, now rang with the sharp 
contentions of priest^; and Bishops, and Canons, and Deacons strut- 
ted over the solid pavements where Caesar, and Scipio, and Cato had 
trod. On the death of Justinian the city was governed by an Exarch 
who abandoned it for Ravenna. The voice and the authority of the 
Prefect became every day still more feeble, and slowly and silently 
rose up the dark empire of a spiritual power which at last brought 
the world once more to Rome ; not to bow before the throne of the 
Cssars, but to kiss the toe of a priest ! 

Page 57. — ** About this time a memorable event took placs 
IN Rome. Niccolo di Lorenzo," &c. — This noble character was 
Rienzi, the hero of Bulwer*s " Last of the Tribunes." He is one of 
the most glorious leaders the world ever had. A beautiful narrative 
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of Rienzi*8 life vrsa written about a hundred years ago by two learned 
French priests, Brumoy and Cerceau, from which I make the fol- 
lowing extracts : — ** To be told that the son of a small inn-keeper 
and of a washerwoman raised himself to sovereign power, must 
appear strange, and that he did this without any regular gradation 
and almost in an instant, must seem still stranger ; that he achieved 
this without any patron, and almost without assistance, has yet more of 
the marvellous ; that he did it solely by dint of intellectual power, 
and supported what was called, and in the end became really tyranny, 
rather by eloquence than by force, rises higher still. But when it is 
added that being degraded, delivered up to the power against which 
he had rebelled, he should by the bare exertion of the same talents 
not only escape punishment but induce that power to deliver him 
out of prison, and to put him once more on the eminence from which 
he had fallen, seems altogether incredible. And though this life 
of Rienzi is a true history, it distances in point of wonder even the 
boldest pictures of romance." 

Page 62. — " Council of Constance." — ^This was the Council that 
condemned John Huss and Jerome of Prague. Poggio, the great 
Florentine scholar, and Secretary of Pope John XXIII., was present at 
the trial and the execution of Jerome, and he declared he had never 
in his life heard anything which " approached so nearly the elo- 
quence of the old Greeks and Romans as the defence of that martyr 
to his judges. He spoke," says he, " like a Socrates, and walked to 
the kindled pile with as much cheerfulness as the Greek drank off 
the cup of hemlock.'* The electric fire kindled around the bodies of 
those two men, burned the very hearts of the bold and brave Bohe- 
mians. John Ziska, the dauntless Bohemian general, headed the 
army which drove back the invading forces of the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, when he went to seat himself in his throne. He was blind 
with one eye, and finally lost the other in an engagement ; but he 
still headed his troops. He ordered them to make a drum-head of 
his skin after he was dead, and to follow its beat into battle. They 
did, and for sixteen years a handful of brave men kept the Emperor 
of Germany from getting his throne. So deep was the indignation 
that noble people felt when their beloved countrymen were burned 
by the Church ! 
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Page 160. — ** Giotto, ths most csleb&atsd Fainteb of thosk 
TDCSs." — Giotto's name is Still venerated by the artists along the 
banks of the Arno, as the old Greek poets venerated the Gods and 
the Moses. He was the father of architecture and painting in the 
middle ages, and has done more for art in Italy probably than any 
other man. He was bom in 1276. A touching story is told of his 
first becoming a painter, and the scene was beautifully painted in 
Florence by a young artist a few years ago. Cimabue, his master, 
was wandering through the fields one day, when he found a young 
shepherd boy drawing away upon a rock an outline of one of the 
sheep quietly feeding around him. The old man saw bis genius, 
led him up to the father's door, and begged him to let him take the 
beautiful shepherd boy and make him a painter. He cried, they say, 
when he left his sheep. In a few years he was the greatest painter 
that had lived for a thousand years ! 

Page 204. — ^Brunxllesco, the Architect and Painter. — Says 
Voltaire in his General History of Europe — " At last opulence and 
liberty excited the genius as well as the courage of the nation. In 
Florence, Brunelleschi began to revive the ancient taste of architec- 
ture ; Giotto was remarkable for his paintings : and Boccaccio had 
fixed the Italian tongue. Guido, of Arczzo, invented the new 
method of musical notes. In Petrarch and Dante there is a great 
number of passages in which we admire the vigor of the ancients, 
joined with the freshness of the moderns. What gave modern Rome 
some superiority over the ancient was the cupola of St. Peter's. 
Tl^re were then only three antique monuments of this kind in the 
world — ^part of the dome of the temple of Minerva at Athens, the 
dome of the Pantheon at Rome, and that of the great mosque at 
Constantinople, formerly St. Sophia's, built by Justinian. But these 
cupolas, though sufficiently raised on the inside, were too flat with' 
out.* Brunellesco, the restorer of architecture in Italy in the 15tb 
century, remedied this defect in the cathedral at Florence, by build- 
ing two cupolas, one within the other.** 
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BOOK V. 

SUMMARY. 

Chahoes to which Groyemments are destined. — State of Italy. — 
Armed parties. — The Braccesca and Sforzesca (1434). — Expul- 
sion of the Pope from Rome. — ^Francesco Sforza becomes re- 
conciled to the Pope. — War of the Duke of Milan against the 
Pontiff, with whom the Florentines and Venetians confederate. 
— ^Tyranny and power of Cosimo's party after his return. — 
Death of Giovanna II., queen of Naples. — Struggle of Renier 
of Anjou, and Alphonso of Arragon, for his throne. — The latter 
conquered and taken prisoner by the Genoese, and delivered up 
io the Duke of Milan, who becomes his friend, and liberates 
him (1435). — Factions of the Fregosi and the Adorni in Genoa. 
— ^The Grenoese headed by Francesco Spinola rise against their 
Milanese governor and kiU him, and confederate with the 
Florentines and Venetians against the Duke, who sends Niccold 
Piccinino, his captain, against Florence (1436). — Sforza Con- 
dottieri of ^e Florentines, defeats Piccinino, and afterwards 
marches against Lucca (1437) with the aid of the Duke of 
Milan. — ^Violation of the faith of the Venetians against the 
Florentines. — Cosimo de Medici goes to Venice. — Peace 
between Florence and Lucca (1438). — Consecration of the 
Metropolitan Church at Florence by Pope Eugenius IV. — 
Council of Florence to unite the Greek and Latin Churdies 
(1439). — ^Invasion of the territories of the Church, and of 
Venice, by Niccold Piccinino, in the name of the Duke of Milan. 



^-Genera] war (1440). — ^Recall of Picciniiio to Lomb a i d y— • 
Defeated by the Florentinee at Aughieri. — ^Death of Binaldo 
degUAlbizzi. — Conquest of Caeentino. — Samndei of the Court 
of Pappi. — ^His feelings oa leaying his dominions. 

In the changes which come upon governments, they almost 
always degenerate into anarchy* and from anarchy they emerge 
into order. Change is the lot of all things human, and when 
they reach their utmost perfection, and can ascend no higher, 
they must of necessity decline. So, too, when they have sunk 
to the lowest point and can sink no longer, they begin to rise. 

Such is the ceaseless progress from good to evil, or from 
evil to good, in all hnman affairs. Virtue is the mother of 
peace ; peace produces idleness ; idleness begets disorder, and 
disorder brings niio. So order springs out of rain, virtue from 
order, and then follows a glorious fortune. It has therefore 
been wisely said, that letters come aftelr arms, and in new 
states and governments, captains are bom before philosophers. 
Victory establishes their dominion : in the quiet administration 
that follows, conquerors have generally encouraged the study 
of letters, as an honorable relaxation, to soften the ferocity of 
men inured to war. And certainly effeminacy cannot be 
introduced into a state under a more specious or dangerous 
disguise. This was so well understood by Cato, that when he 
saw the Boman youth eagerly following up Diogenes and 
Carneades, the philosophers sent as ambassadors from Athens 
to the Senate of Rome, and considered the prejudice the Com- 
monwealth might receive from encouraging an indulgence 
in such useless speculations, he procured a law to be passed 
that no philosopher should be received in Rome. By such 
means states have been brought to ruin ; but when they have 
reached the lowest ebb, and grown wiser by their fall, they 
return again to order, as we have said, unless they are totally 
overwhelmed by some irresistible power. 

Such were the vicissitudes of prosperity and degradation 
Italy went through; first, under the ancient Tuscans, and 
afterwards imder the dominion of Rome. And although no 
fabric which could rival that mighty structure was ever in after 
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times erected oa the ruins of the JRomaa finpiv^ boweirer 

gloriously it might have been done under a great pdnce> yet 
there arose such a spirit, in some o£ the new states and eities 
which sprung from those ruins, that if no one of them usurped 
a dominion over all the rest, they, nevertheless, were so well 
governed and united, they delivered their country from the 
yoke of barbarians. Among these states, the Florentines were 
inferior to none either in power or authority, although few 
had so small a territory. Standing in the middle of Italy, 
opulent, and ready to turn their arms to any side, they not only 
bravely sustained wars waged against them, but threw victory 
into the scale of their allies. 

If the warlike disposition of these new states did not suffer 
them long to continue at peace together, neither were their 
wars attended with much danger. For as those times canaot 
be called peaceful when rival princes are watching any 
opportunity to attack each other, so neither does that deserve 
the name of war, in which no men were killed, no towns 
sacked, nor any state subverted ; for hostilities were in those 
days conducted so feebly, that they were commenced without 
fear, carried on without peril, and ended without loss. It 
thus came to pass that all martial ardor, which in other coun- 
tries was damped by long intervals of peace, at last became 
utterly extinct in Italy. This will be shown clearly by the 
annals of the times we are to paint, from 1434 to 1494. This 
will bring us to the period when a new road was opened to 
the incursions of barbarians, and Italy once more fell under 
their yoke. And if the deeds of our princes at home and 
abroad, during this period, are not read with so much admi- 
ration as the noble exploits of ancient heroes, yet it may 
occasion no less wonder that so many brave people were kept 
in subjection by dint of arms, so weakly and pitifully con- 
ducted. If, in relating the events of so degenerate an age, we 
shall find no valor in soldiers, nor courage in captains, nor love 
of country in citizens to describe or to praise, we shall see 
to what tricks, and arts, and intrigues, princes, commanders, and 
chieftains of Republics resorted to maintain a reputation 
they never merited. And this, perhaps, may not be less useful 



to kaoir dian the noUe records of aniiqiiity ; for if the great 
examples of one inspire generous minds with a desire of 
imitation, the baseness of the other cannot but excite their 
abhorrence and disdain. 

Italy had now been reduced so low by those who had con- 
trolled her fortunes, that a general peace, concluded by 
contending princes, was soon disturbed by soldiers w^ho lived 
by the sword. And thus no glory was achieved by war, nor 
tranquillity by peace. After the conciliation of the Duke of 
Milan with the League in 1433, the soldiery, who would not 
repose their arms, turned them against the Church. The 
soldiery of Italy were at that time divided into two parties, 
the Braccescan and the Sforzescan: Count Francisco Sforza 
being head of the one, Niccold Piccinino and Niccold Forte- 
bmccio the chiefs of the other. These two parties were 
joined by nearly all the arms of Italy. The Sforzescan was 
decidedly the most popular, through the valor of the Count 
and the promise the Duke of Milan had made of giving him 
lus natural daughter. Madonna Bianca, in marriage ; for the 
prospect of tins alliance gained him a brilliant reputation. 
Both the parties, however, after the peace of Lombardy, fell 
upon Pope Eugenius, though for different reasons. Niccold 
Fortebraccio was moved by an ancient enmity Braccio had 
always cherished against the Church ; but the Count was fired 
only by ambition. Niccold, therefore, assailed Rome, and the 
Count got possession of La Marca, so that the Romans, to 
avoid a war, cast Eugenius out of the city, and having with 
much difficulty escaped from the enemy, he fled to Florence. 

Being now surrounded by danger, and abandoned by the 
very princes who had at his intercession laid down their arms, 
they would take them up again only to defend his cause,* 
he therefore came to an agreement with the Count, and ceded 
to him the territory of La Marca, which he had robbed him of 
already, besides treating him with the utmost insolence. For 
the letters he wrote to his agents (in Latin, according to the 
custom of the Italians), were dated ** Ex Girifalco nostro Fir- 
miano, invito Petro & Paulo.'* He was not content, however, 
with the cession of territory, but insisted on being created 
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GonMonier of the Church. All his demands were granted, so 
much more did Eugenius dread a perilous war than a shameful 
peace. Having thus become reconciled to the Pontiff, the 
Count made war upon Fortebraccio for several months, in the 
territories of the Church, and with various success. But all 
the damage was sustained by the Pope and his subjects, and 
not by those who carried on the war. At last, by the media- 
tion of the Duke of Milan, a sort of truce was concluded by 
the rival chieftains, and they both remained princes in the 
States of the Church. 

This war was hardly extinguished at Rome, when another 
was kindled in Romagna, by Battista Canneto. He had killed 
some of the family of the Grifoni, at Bologna, and driven the 
Pope's Grovernor, and others of his enemies, out of that city. 
To maintain his dominion by force, he had applied for aid to 
]>ake Philip, and the Pope had appealed to the Venetians and 
Florentines to revenge the injury. Both parties were success- 
ful in their appeal. Two large amiies soon appeared in 
Romagna; the Duke's forces being commanded by Niccolo 
Piccinino, and those of the Venetians and Florentines by 
Gattamelata and Niccold da Tolentino. Not far from Imola they 
came to an engagement. The Venetians and Florentines were 
defeated ; and Niccold da Tolentino was taken prisoner and 
sent to the Duke. Either the Duke's poison, or the mortifica- 
tion of his disgrace, ended his life in a few days. The Duke, 
however, by not pursuing his advantage,- either because his 
finances were too much exhausted by the late wais, or he 
thought the league would remain quiet after such an overthrow, 
gave the Pope and his confederates time to recover themselves. 
They again rallied, appointed Count Sforza their general, and 
imdertook to drive Fortebraccio from the territories of tha 
Church, and see if the war they had undertaken for the Poutifi*, 
could not be brought to a triumphant termination. 

When the Romans saw the Pope once more take the field, 
they sought a reconciliation with him. A peace was effected, 
and they received his conmiissary. Among other places, 
Fortebraccio had seized upon Tivoli, Montefiasconi, and the 
cities of CasteUo and Ascesi. He had retired to the latter when 
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he GOQld no hmgat keep tbe field, and hem the Cotait fcgaicgc d 
bim. But Niccoftd made a biare defence, which protracted the 
siege, and tbe Duke saw he moat either cot off the Tietory 
of the League, or provide for his own seourity, in case it should 
fall into theif hands. To obUge the Count, therefore, to raise 
the siege» he ordered Pioeinino to foice his way tfeoroogh 
Romagna into Tuscany. The allies* judging it more neeeseary 
to defend Tuscany than to reduce Asceei, sent instmctioiis to 
tbe Count to oppose his passage, although he had then ad- 
vanced with his army as far as Furli. The Count inarched 
with his forces directly to Cessna, leaving the management of 
the war in La Masca, and the defence of his possessione, to the 
care of his brother Lione. But while Picoinioo was trying to 
force his passage* and the Count trying to cut him off, Forte- 
braccio fell upon Lione, and gained a glorious victory, taking 
bis enemy prisoner and dispersing his army. He followed up 
his conquest with the same rapidity, and took and plundered 
several towns in La Marca. The Count seemed now on the 
point of losing his entire dominion, and he was filled with the 
deepest alarm. He left a division of his army to keep Picchiino 
at bay, and advanced at once with tbe rest against Fortebvaeeio 
and brought him to an engagement, in which he was utterly 
routed, taken prisoner, and soon after died of his wounds re- 
ceived in battle. This victory restored to the Pontifi' all the 
territ<»ries Fortebraccio had taken from him, and forced the 
Duke of Milan to sue for a peace, which was concluded by the 
mediation of Niccold d Esti, Marquis of Ferraia. All the towns 
seised by the Duke in Bomagna were restcnred to the CSinrch, 
and the Duke's forces were withdrawn into Lombardy. When 
the Duke's army had left Romagua, Battista da Canneto, like 
. all usurpers who acquire dominion through the power and the 
courage of others* being no longer able by his own strength to 
keep possession of Bologna, fied, and Antonio BentivogU, die 
former governor, immediately returned. 

These events all happened during the exUe of Cosimo, and 
on ..his retaxn, those who had recalled him, united with the 
citizens who had been oppressed by the late administration, 
determined, at all hazards* to take the government of the State 
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into tteir own Imids. The Signiory which entered upon the 
magisteay for November and December, not content with 
\«rhat their predecessors had already done in favor of their 
party* prolonged the period of banishment to many, changing 
the places of their confinement, and sent multitudes of others 
into exye. The range of party spirit was not so Iktal to citizens 
as their own wealth, alliances, and private firiendf^ps; so 
that this proscription, to have matched that nnder OCtavius and 
Sylla, only lacked blood. And yet blood did flow. Antonio, 
the son of Bernardo Guadagni, was beheaded, and fonr other 
citizens, among whom were Zanobi Belfratelli and Cosimo 
Baibadcni. They had broken over the limits of their confine- 
ment and gone to Venice. The Venetians, who set a greater 
value on Cosimo's friendship than their own reputation, sent 
them back prisoners, and they were ignominionsly put to death. 
Tius circumstance gave great power to the reigning party, and 
Btnick their enemies with the deepest terror. They saw that 
powerful Republic prostitute her honor to the Florentines. But 
some thought this was not done so much to oblige Cosimo, as 
to revive the spirit of feustion, and by means of blood to create 
more fatal divisions in Florence, for the Venetians saw no 
obstacle to their own aggrandisement but the union of our 
city. 

The city being now purged of their enemies and the dis- 
a£B90ted towards their government, they began to strengthen 
their party by bestowing favors upon others. They recalled 
the family of the Alberti, and all the rest of the exiles formerly 
banished, with few exceptions ; they reduced the grandees to 
the rank of commoners ; and divided the possessioufi of out- 
laws among themselves. After this they fortified themselves 
with new laws and ordinances, and made a fresh imbotsation, 
substituting the names of their friends for those of their ene- 
mies. But, admonished by the ruin of their adversaries, that 
even such an imborsation might be insufficient to consolidate 
their power, they likewise took care that those magistrates 
eutrusted with life and death, should always be the leaders 
of their own party. They therefore ordained that the Syndics who 
inspected the imborsations, in conjunction with the old Signiory, 
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•hoold have the power of appointing a new one. Hne cog- 
niaanoe of capital offences was left to the eight Wardens, and 
no exile could return, even after the term of his banishment 
expired, till he had obtained the consent of the Signiory, and 
thirty-four of the colleges, aithongh their whole number was 
only thirty-seven. All persons were prohibited writing or re- 
ceiving letters from them; every word, or sign, or practice, 
that displeased the Governors was 'punished with the utmost 
severity ; and any suspected person left in Florence, who bad 
not fallen under the lash, they took care to load down with 
intolerable taxes ; so that in a short time their enemies were 
either exiled or impoverished, and themselves firmly seated in 
the government To render their enemies powerless to disturb 
them, they entered into a defensive league with the Pope, the 
Venetians, and the Duke of Milan. 

In this state of affairs at Florence, Giovanua, Queen of Na- 
ples, died, and in her will left Regnier, Duke of Anjoii, heir to. 
her kingdom. Alphonso, King of Arragon, being at the time 
in Sicily, was making preparations — with the aid of the nu- 
merous Sicilian barons — to seize upon the sovereignty of that 
island. The Neapolitans, and many of the nobles, adhered to 
Regnier, but the Pope was unwiUing either Regnier or Alphonso 
should become master of it ; as he wanted to get possession 
of it himself. But Alphonso made a descent upon the coast of 
Naples, and was received by the Duke of Sessa. He gathered 
the forces of several other princes he had taken into his pay, 
with a design — as Capua was already in his possession, and 
governed by the Prince of Taranto in his name — to force the 
Neapolitans into submission. He, accordingly, sent his fleet 
to attack Gaieta, which was then in their hands. The Neapo- 
litans now sent to Duke Philip for aid, who appealed to the 
Genoese to undertake the expedition. They accepted the pro- 
position, not so much out of submission to the Duke their 
Prince, as to secure the merchandize they had in the ware- 
houses of Naples and Gaieta ; and they immediately fitted out 
a powerful squadron. When this intelligence reached Alphonso, ' 
he reinforced his navy, and led it out to sea, in person, to fight 
the Genoese. The two fleets met near the island of Ponzio, and 
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came to an engagement. TheAnagoneseaqnadrcmwasiitterty 
defeated » and Alphonso himself and many other princes were 
taken by the Genoese, and sent prisoners to the Duke. 

This victory struck a panic into the princes of Italy, fcMr the 
dreaded power of Philip seemed to threaten every throne in 
the peninsula. But, contrary to general expectation, he took 
a very different resolution. Alphonso was a subtle man, and 
as soon as he could gain a conference with Philip, he repre- 
sented to him his fatal self-deception in supporting his com- 
petitor Regnier; for if Begnier became King of Naples, he 
would leave no means untried to subject Milan to the kingdom 
of France, to have help near in any emergency. This could 
not be effected without introducing the French into that duchy, 
\(rhich would prove its utter ruin. But the case would be 
entirely different if he should become Prince of Naples himself 
— for, having no enemy to fear but the French, he would of 
necessity be obliged to court, and caress, and obey him, who 
alone had it in his power to open the way to his enemies ; and 
although he himself would inherit the tide of King of Naples, 
the power and authority would rest with Philip. It, therefore, 
behoved the Duke, much more than himself, to consider the 
danger of his policy and the wisdom of a different course, 
unless, indeed, the gratification of his passions were dearer to 
him than the security of his throne. For in the one case he 
would remain an independent prince ; in the other — as his do- 
minions lay between two powerful princes — he would either 
lose his Duchy, or live in perpetual apprehension and slavish 
subjection to them both. These words made so deep an im- 
pression on the Duke, that he changed his resolution, set 
Alphonso at liberty, sent him with an escort of honor to Genoa, 
and afterwards to Naples. He then proceeded to Gaieta, wliich 
had been seized upon by some lords of his party as soon as 
they heard of his release. 

When the Genoese saw the King set at liberty by the Duke, 
in utter defiance of them who had borne the expense and dan- 
gers of a war, of whose honor he had robbed them, they were 
filled with the deepest indignation against the man who had 
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von the merit of the release of the pdMioer, and left them 
the odium and the loes of a useless expedition at sea. 

Genoa* in the full possession of her liberty, was governed by 
a Doge, chosen by the free su&ages of the people. He is not 
mvested with the power of an absolute prince, or 'with l^is- 
lative control. As the presiding officer of the SCttte, he pro- 
poses the matters to be debated by the magistmtes and coun- 
cils. But her nobles are so powerful they stand in very little 
awe of the magistrates. The Fkegoso and Adoma, of all the 
Genoese families, hold the strongest sway. Tliey w^ere the 
authors of those £Eustions which annihilated civil order ; and as 
their struggles for power were oftener decided by arms than 
the laws* one party was always in the ascendant and the 
other in the deepest subjection. It, therefore, c^ten happens, 
that those who are excluded from the government call in 
foreign princes to sacrifice their country to strangers, when 
* they cannot usurp the administration themselves. This is the 
reason why the Lombard princes have had so often command 
of Genoa, as was now the case, when Alphcmso of Arragon 
was taken prisoner. 

One of the nobles, chiefly instrumental in eubjectiiig' that 
city to Philip, was Francisco Spinola ; who, not long after he 
had enslaved his country, became suspected — as it so often 
happens in such coses — ^by the Duke, to whom he had betray- 
ed it. Filled with disgust, he had now gone a voluntary exile 
to Gaieta, where he still was at the time of the naval engage- 
ment with Alphonso. He had behaved with great bravery in 
that battle, and he thought he had by it so far regained the 
Duke*s favor, he should at least be suffered, in reward for his 
merit, to live quietly at Genoa. But perceiving the Duke still 
felt suspicious of him, and did not believe that a man who had 
betrayed his country would ever be faithful to him, he deter- 
mined again to trust to fortune, and by a single stroke restore 
(renoa to her former liberty, and win back his Ikme and secur- 
ity. For he well knew he could never make his peace with 
his fellow-citizens, but by healing the wound he himself had 
inflicted. Tlie universal indignation excited against the Duke 
hy the release of the King, seemed to furnish him a favorable 
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cated the matter to some of his iriends, who he knew were 
equally impatient to regain their liberty, and besought their 
aid. 

On the great festival of St. John the Baptist, when Arismino, 
the new governor sent by the Duke, made his entry into the 
city — attended by Opicino, the fonner governor, and many of 
the Crenoese — Fmncisco Spinola, without further delay, rushed 
out of his house, with his confederates, ready armed, and hav- 
ing drawn them up in the piazza before his palace, he raised 
the cry of " Inberty." It was a glorious spectacle to see the 
sudden rising of the people when they heard that sacred word. 
So impetuous was the rash of the excited multitude upon the 
trembling tjrrant, that his adherents had no time to prepare for 
the rescue, nor had he himself scsu-cely time left to fly from his 
palace ; but with some of the citizens that still stood by him, 
he succeeded in reaching the citadel, which was garrisoned by 
the Duke's soldiers. But Opicino endeavoring to get to the 
palace — where he thought he should be able to secure himself, 
and make a vigorous defence with the two thousand soldiers 
ill it, under his command — ^was massacred on his way, and 
torn limb from limb by the populace, after they had dragged 
his body through every street in the city. The government of 
the city was now again organized under their own free magis- 
trates, and in a few days the citadel and other forts in the 
Duke's possession surrendered, and the Genoese thus liberated 
themselves from the stranger's yoke. 

When the news of this event spread through the peninsula, 
the Italian princes who had dreaded the growing empire of the 
Duke, began once more to hope that his triumphal progress 
could be arrested ; and the Florentines and Venetians, notwith- 
standing the league they had so lately made with him, now 
entered into a confederacy with the Genoese. Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, therefore, and several other leaders of the Florentine 
exiles, seeing the face of affairs so changed, and further dis- ' 
tnrbances likely to ensue, hoped to urge the Duke to an open 
declaration of war against Florence. They went to Milan with 
this purpose, and Rinaldo thus addressed the Duke : 
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" Neither yon nor any one elae Vho considerB the instability 
of human a&irs, and the fickleness of fortune, should wonder 
that we who have formerly been your enemies, should now 
come confidently to supplicate your aid to restore us to our 
country, for we can give a satisfactory accoimt of our past 
actions to yourself and present conduct to our fellow-citizens. 
No good man will ever reproach aix>ther for defending his 
country, whatever may be the manner in which it is done. 
We never sought your injuryi but we did seek to defend our- 
selves. For you will bear us testimony that in our highest 
career of the victories of our league, whenever we found yon 
disposed to peace, we promoted it with still greater ardor 
than yourself. We therefore do not accuse ourselves of having 
done anything to render it impossible to obtain your favor, nor 
can our country complain of us for now inciting you to take 
up those arms against her which we have so obstinately resist- 
ed. For no country merits the equal love of all its citizens, 
which does not love them all equally, and our city was 
trampled upon by the many, and adored by the few. No man 
will afiirm that it is unlawful in all cases to bear arms against 
one's country; for every State, in some measure, resembles the 
natural body; and as one is subject to diseases which cannot 
be effectually cured without the fire and the steel, so many 
disorders arise in the other, which any good and compassionate 
citizen cannot leave uncured without blame, although that 
remedy be found only in the sword. What greater malady 
than slavery can exist in a Republic ? What remedy more 
expedient than that which will bring it to an end ? Those 
wars are always just, that are necessary, and it is but charity 
to our country to take up arms when there is no other hope. 
I know of no necessity more pressing than ours, nor of any 
higher charity than to rescue our country from slavery. Our 
cause is indubitably just and generous, and for this reason it is as 
well worthy of your consideration as our own. Nor will your 
- cause either fail in justice, for the Florentines, after celebrating 
a peace with so much solemnity, have shamelessly leagued 
with your rebellious Genoese. If our cause, then, does not 
move your indignation, be aroused by the insult to your 
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throne, which may be so easily revenged. Be not discouraged 
by the remembrance of past times when you tried the power 
of the Florentine people, and saw their desperate defence ; for 
that spirit that once yon had reason to dread, exists no longer. 
You w^ould find everything changed. For what strength can 
you look for in a city which has just emptied herself of her 
w^ealth and her industry ? What resolution amongst a people 
torn by new factions ? The wealth they still possess will 
thus be made unavailable. For the very men who voluntarily 
consume their patrimony to win the glory, the honor, and the 
peace of their country, under the hope of thus piuchasing the 
tranquillity of which war has robbed them, will be sure to 
withhold their treasures when they find themselves equally 
oppressed in war and in peace. For in the one case they 
become the prey of their enemies, and in the other the victims 
of their rulers. The avarice of citizens is far more fatal to a 
state, than the depredations of its enemies, for the latter, it 
may be hoped, will cease in time, but the former never. In 
your previous wars you lifted your surms against the whole 
RepubUc, but now against a small remnant of it; you then 
came to rob a multitude of good citizens of their country, now 
you go to wrest the government from a few bad men ; you 
then came to rob a city of its Uberties, you go now to restore 
it. And is it not reasonable, in such widely different circum- 
stances, to expect widely different results ? Nay, to expect 
a sure victory, whose advantage to your state you may easily 
calculate, when it gives you Tuscany for an ally, who will feel 
grateful for her deliverance, and be worth more to you in an 
emergency than even Milan herself. And although such an 
enterprise, at another time, might be inconsistent, ambitious or 
violent, it will now be regarded just and compassionate. Let 
not then so fair an opportunity be lost, and consider that 
although your former attempts against the State were attended 
with great difficulty, expense, and dishonor, this will easily 
result in incalculable reputation and advantage." 

Tlie Duke did not require much solicitation to persuade him 
to make war upon the Florentines, for he was mrged on by an 
hereditary hatred and a blind ambition, which entirely cou- 
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with the Genoeae. But the vast expense and daagen be had 
aheady mcoRed* with the recollection of recent losses, and the 
vain hopes of the exiles, abated his ardor. He had, however, 
as soon as he heard of the revolt of Genoa, sent Niccold Pic- 
cinino toward that city, with all his cavalry and what infantry 
he could raise in lus own territories, to attempt its recovery 
before the citizens had settled their councils, or established 
the new govmnment, trusting to the strength of the castle in 
Genoa, which he hoped would still hold out against the insur- 
gents. And although Picoinino not only drove the Genoese up 
into the mountains, and took from them the valley of Ponzeveh, 
where they had fortified themselves, and shut them up within 
the walls of the city, yet the citizens defended themselves so 
obstinately he could make no further progress, and was 
obliged to draw off again with his forces. 

At the persuasion of the Florentine exiles, the Duke now 
sent him instructions to scour the Eastern Riviera, and deso- 
late the Genoese territory on the frontiers of Pisa with all hift 
forces, trusting the success of these expeditions would show 
him how to direct his expedition afterwards with discretion. 
Picdnino assaulted and took Serezaua, and laid waste the sur- 
rounding country. To spread still greater alarm among the 
Florentines, he advanced toward Lucca, giving out he was to 
march down to Naples to aid the King of Arragon. 

In the beginning of these new commotions, Pope Eugenius 
left Florence and went to Bologna, where he endeavored to 
bring about an accommodation between the League and the 
Duke, giving him to understand that if he did not consent to 
it, he should be obliged to give up to them Count Francisoo 
Sforza, who was then his general and ally. But all the Pon- 
tiff's exertions were to no purpose, for the Duke would listen 
to no agreement till Genoa was regained, and the League were 
determined that city should maintain her independence. All 
hopes of peace were now at an end, and both sides prepared 
for war. 

On the arrival of Picoinino at Lucca, the Florentines, fearing 
new disturbances, ordered Neri de Gino to march with their 
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forces to the ne^boiiiood of Pisa, where he was joined by 
Coiiiit Sfoxza, according to the Pope's directions, and both of 
them took post at Santa Gonda. Piccinino, who lay at Lucca, 
hamig demanded a passage through that country to Naples, 
which was refused, he threatened to make his way by force. 
The strength of the two armies and the abilities of the com- 
manders were equal, and neither side seemed anxious to come 
to an engagement. Besides, the cold weather of December 
had come on, and both armies kept many days quietly in their 
quarters. Niccold Piccinino being persuaded that a success- 
ful attack might be made upon Vice Pisano, he was the first 
to commence hostihties. But failing the enterprise, he laid 
waste the adjacent country, and plundered and burned St. 
Giovanni della Vena. This partial success encouraged him to 
go further, particularly as neither Gino nor the Count had yet 
put themselves in motion. He therefore fell upon St. Maria, 
in Castello and Filetto, and took them both. But the Florentine 
army still kept their quarters, although the Count was far from 
fearing to face the enemy ; but the government of Florence 
had not^et fully resolved to declare war, through reverence of 
the Pope, who was still negotiating a peace. 

But the discretion of the Florentines being mistaken for 
cowardice by the enemy, they confidently advanced and en- 
camped with all their forces under the walls of Barga, resolute 
to carry the town. This new provocation, however, deter- 
mined the Florentines to lay aside all respect, and not only 
relieve Barga, but invade the territories of the Lucciiesi; The 
count marched directly upon Niccold, engaged hun in battle 
under the towers of Bsurga, routed his army, and forced him to 
raise the siege. 

The Venetians in the meantime finding the Duke had violated 
the truce, sent Giovan Francisco da Gonzaga, their command- 
er-in-chief, to Ghiaradadda, who made such devastation in the 
Duke's territories, he was forced to recall Niccolo Piccinino 
from Tuscany. This retreat, with the victory lately gained over 
Niceold, encouraged the Florentines to lay siege to Lucca, witli 
hopes of making the conquest. In this expedition they pro- 
ceeded without fear at ceremony, for the Duke, who could 
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alone offer them any efiisctaal resistance, was busy i& warding 
off the blows of the Venetians, and the Lncchesi could have 
no reason to complain of hostilities, for they had received the 
enemies of Florence into their arms and suffered them to 
assail her. 

In April, 1437, the Coimt again put his army in motion, but 
wishing to recover what the Florentines had lost before he 
invaded others, he first retook St Maria, in Castello, and soon 
regained every town taken by Piccinino ; then directing his 
march towards the territories of the Lucchesi, he laid siege to 
Camajore, and the inhabitants, although faithful to their masters, 
were so terrified at the sudden appearance of the enemy before 
their gates, that they forgot their loyalty, and surrendered. With 
the same reputation he reduced Massa and Serezana before the 
end of May, and then turned his arms against Lucca. He laid 
waste all their corn-fields, burnttheir villages, cut up their vines 
and fruit trees, drove away their cattle, and spared nothing that 
an enemy can pillage or destroy. The Lucchesi, finding them- 
selves deserted by the Duke, despaired of being able to defend 
their country. They abandoned it and retired into the city, 
which they fortified with redoubts and breast- works of every 
description so strongly, they hoped to hold out for along time, 
especially as they had a strong garrison within the walls, and 
remembered how often the Florentines had miscarried in their 
former attempts against them. They only feared the baseness 
and irresolution of the conunon people, who, being weaned out 
with a siege, might prefer their own safety to the liberty of 
others, and force them to an ignominious capitulation. To 
encourage them, therefore, to make a resolute defence, one of 
the oldest and most experienced of the citizens called them 
together in the piazza, and addressed them in the following 
manner : 

*< You need not be told that what is the effect of necessity, 
deserves neither praise nor censure. If, therefore, you accuse 
us of bringing on the war the Florentines have now com- 
menced against us, because we admitted the Duke's forces into 
the city, and allowed them to assail their territories, you are 
greatly deceived^. The Florentine people cherish an ancient 
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ammoftity against you, and they are urged on now by no in]U«> 
ries you have given them, or any fear you have excited, buf^ 
solely by your weakness, and their own grasping ambition. The 
one inspires them with hope of a victory, and the other spurs 
them on to attempt it. Think not that any merit on your part can 
quench their desire for conquest, nor any injury you can offer 
them inflame them to a deeper hostility. Tliey have come to 
rob you of your liberty ; let us defend ourselves like men. We 
have abundant reason, indeed, to lament their malignity, but 
it should not surprise us. We do lament when we see our* 
selves besieged, our towns captured, our houses burned to the 
ground, and our fields laid waste ; but who of us is fool enough 
to "wonder at all this, when we would treat them in the same 
manner or worse, if we had them in our power ? The arrival 
of Piccinino among us has furnished them with a pretence for 
beginning this war, but they would have found out some other 
if he had not come ; and although the evil might have been 
delayed, it would only have fallen the heavier when it came. 
And therefore, we should not lay it to his coming, but to your 
evil destiny, and their insatiable ambition, for we could neither 
refuse admittance to the Duke*8 forces, nor restrain them from 
hostilities, when they had come. You well know, that without 
the protection of some powerful prince we are never safe, and 
who is more able or more willing to defend us than the Duke ? 
He restored our hberty when it was lost ; we may reasonably 
hope he will still maintain it, for against these, our inveterate 
enemies, he has himself always been implacable. If, then, we 
had offended him through fear of disobliging the Florentines, 
we should have lost a friend, and made our enemy still more 
powerful and alert to effect our ruin. Far better, then, to be at 
war with them under his protection, than to come to a peace 
which will arouse his displeasure, for he is sure to deliver us 
from the dangers he has brought upon us, for by him we shall 
never be abandoned. You know the rabidness with which the 
Florentines so often assaulted us, and with what glory we 
have repulsed them. Many a time we had no hope but In God, 
and in time both have hitherto preserved us. If we defended 
ourselves then, why can we not do it again ? Then, all Italy left 
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OS to* be deirowed by them ; now ike Duke is on o»i aide, and 
the VoDetisas witt be alow to join witk otur enemtes, fat they 
Bie jeakrae of the giowiog power of FkMrence. When the 
Fknentinee attacked ua before* they wen better pxepaved ioa 
it» had n¥xe h(^[>e of toeign aid, and were themselves more 
powecM, while we were feebler far than now, for then we de- 
fended a tf lant, now we fight for ourselves ; then the glory of 
our defimee was his, now it is our own ; then* they assaulted 
us a raiiled and entire band, bat now so dismembeied that 
every part of Italy swarms with their eadles. But if we were 
robbed d all these inspiring hopes^ we should still lift a des- 
pemte aan f<Hr onr defence in aneh an hour of periL Every 
enemy* I know, ahoald be in a measuve feared by us, for they 
all stiike for their glory, and our ruin ; but the domination oil 
the Florentines is more to be dreaded than that of any other 
people. For tribute, and obedi«Ace, and the government of 
our city, will not content them ; they will seize on our persons 
and onr substance, to satiate their cruelty with our blood, and 
tiMr avarice with our possessions, and therefore should they 
be dreaded by every man in this city. I know your plains 
are covered with desolation* yonr villages laid in ashes, and 
your lands in the possession of the stranger, but the hour for 
despair has not yet come, for if we can save our city, those, of 
necessity, must return into your hands ; if we lose the one, it 
will avail you nothing to preserve the other; if we maintain 
our liberty, the enemy cannot contiime masters of our estates ; 
but if we are to be alaves, who cares what becomes of our 
inheritance ? Seize then your arms, and when you go out to 
battle, remember the reward of victory will be the salvation of 
your coimtry, your homes, and your children." 

These last words filled the whole people with a blood-felt 
e&thttsiaam, and as one man they came forward and swote to 
die rather than abandon the field, or listen to any peace that 
did not leave them their entire liberty. They then went 
vigorously to work to defend their city. 

in the meantime the Florentine army was not inactive. 
Afiter committing great devastation in the adjaeeut country^ 
tileyeatBudMonte Carlo by capitulation. After thia ooo/qpiest 



they faud aegft to Ussaaoow trusting that the Lucohesir distressed 
on ev«ry aide* with no hope <^ relief* woold be ioroed by 
famine to emrendev. But the oitedel was almost impre^potabie* 
and the ganieon was not eo easiiy subdu^rd., The LiKiohesi»a» 
was naytmial under the e»iciiinstaiiees> had recourse to Duke 
Riilipt and xeeocamended themselves to his protection in the 
most i»es8uig terms ; sometimes r^esJliduag him of their past 
services* sometimes of the insv^ts he himself had leeeived from 
the Floceatinea* and sometimes represeaiting to him how much 
it TiFoc^d animate his o^ther alhes» when they saw him ready 
to intearpofio in their defeuce^ ai3d how it must discourage 
theaa if they were left without ho^. That in case they should 
lose their lives or lU>erties» he would atoo lose his fa/mds, 
his £ajQciev and the coniidenQe of aU whp» at any time, had 
exposed tbemsdves to danger in his s^viee. To these le^ 
monstrances they added their teaffi» beseeching him at least t9' 
ch^ish compassion, if he. had £bigottea his obligations* 

The ancient mximosity of the FUn^tineSy joined to the weU 
remembered services of the Lueehesiy cmd, above aU, the 
anxiety of the Duke to dusck the tiiumphant pmgresa o€ th^r 
Flaremtine arms* decided him either to send a lai^e army into 
Tuscany, or to make vigorous war upon the Y^ietians, and 
thi]& compd. the Florentines to abandon the siege of IiU€ea> ta 
fly to the help of theii allies. 

When the news of this new movement of the Duke reached 
FloKnce» the Florentines began to lose the hopes with which 
they had begun their enterprise, and, to confine him to Lom* 
bardy, they besought the Venetians to fall upon him with all 
theic forces. But they were alarmed at the desertion of the 
Marquis of Mautua, who had abandoned theiz service and 
gone into the Duke's ; and being thys left almost disarmed, 
they replied».that so far from being able to become principals 
m the war* they could take n<k shace in it at all, unless they 
-wotJdd send Count Sforza to ccHumand their army ; on con- 
diti<»}> too, he should be obliged to pass the Po with it in 
person, otherwise they could Joot even feel themselves bound: 
by their ancient alliance, for, without a leaden they ceuld not 
be e9pect«d to eairy (m the wsir». and they hoi^d. U» ua 
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soeoess under the management of any one but the Count 
Nor could they place any reliance upon him, unless he would 
bind himself to pass the Po in person, and carry the war into 
any territory where he was ordered to go. They felt the 
importance of prosecuting the war vigorously in Lombardy, 
and yet the absence of the Count was sure to prove fieital to 
the expedition against Lucca. They very well knew this 
requisition was made by the Venetians not so much through 
their need of the Count as to defeat their design of conquest 
On the other hand, the Count was to invade Lombardy, and 
follow the directions of the League, but he was resolved not 
to violate his obligation never to pass the Po, through fear 
of forfeiting his promised alliance with the Duke. 

In this state of affiurs, the Florentines were now vacillating 
between the conquest of Lucca and the fear of a war with the 
Duke. But, as it generally happens, fear prevailed, and they 
consented the Count should march into Lombardy after the 
conquest of Uzzano. There still remained another difficulty, 
more insuperable because beyond their jurisdiction, and con- 
sequently it gave them more perplexity than the first : for the 
Count would not pass the Po, and the Venetians would accept 
him on no other conditions. But as there was no way of 
accommodating these differences without mutual concessions, 
the Florentines prevailed upon the Count to bind himself, in a 
letter to the Signiory, to pass that river, showing him that 
a private promise could not dissolve a public engagement, and, 
besides, he would be under no obligation to observe it. They 
would reap from it this advantage, that the Venetians having 
once begun a war, would be obliged to prosecute it, which 
would divert the storm that was hanging over Florence. 

On the other hand, they represented to the Venetians " that 
as such a letter was sufficiently binding, they ought to be sat- 
isfied with it : that it was but reasonable to screen the Count 
as much as possible, through regard to his future father-in- 
law, and that it was both their interest and his not to divulge 
the letter until it became absolutely necessary.** 

Matters being thus arranged, the departure of the Count 
for Lombardy was decided on, and after taking Uzzano, and 
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throwing up some breastworks to keep the Lnochesi still 
blocked in, he left the management of the war to the Commis* 
saries, and passing the mountains advanced to Reggio. The 
Venetians, desiring to put his sincerity to the proof, sent him 
orders to pass the Po immediately, and join their forces. 
This conunand was peremptorily refused by the Count, who 
had a violent altercation with Andrea Mauroceno, sent to him 
by the Venetians. Each upbraided the other with pride and 
perfidy, one insisting he was not obliged to pass the river, and 
the other protesting he should receive no pay if he refused ; 
the Count returned to Tuscany, and Mauroceno to Venice. 
The Count encamped in the territories of Pisa, by an order 
from the Florentines, who hoped to prevail on him again to 
resume the war against the Lucchesi ;' but in this they were 
disappointed. For the Duke being informed he had, out of 
regard to himself, refused to pass the Po, hoped he might 
preserve Lucca by his mediation, and therefore he desired him 
to use his endeavors to reconcile the Lucchesi and the Floren- 
tines, extending the peace, if possible, to himself. He still 
flattered him with the hope of the alliance, when the occasion 
should seem favorable. This hope controlled the movements 
of the Count, who had his eye fixed upon the throne of Milan, 
for the Duke had no male heir to his possessions. ' He, there* 
fore, did his utmost to prevent the Florentines from prosecut- 
ing the war, protesting he would give himself no further 
concern about it till the Venetians had paid him his arrears, 
and fulfilled their other engagements ; for his arrears alone, 
with the pay he received from the Florentines, were insuflS- 
cient to maintain him in the quiet enjo3rment of his posses- 
sions. If, then, he should be abandoned by the Venetians, he 
must think about making some provision for himself, and 
at the same time he shrewdly intimated he might be obliged 
to come to an understanding with the Duke. 

These cavils and shufflings incensed the Florentines, who 
now saw tJiey must not only give up the conquest of Lucca, 
but provide for the safety of their own dominions, if the Duke 
and the Count should join forces against them. They sent 
Cosimo di Medici, therefore, to Venice, trusting that a man of 

PART II. 2 
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his reputalion would be able to prevail on the VenetiaoB to 
perform their engagemente with the Count The affiadr was 
thoroughly diBCOwed in the Senate. He represented to them 
the state of a&irs in Italy, the greatness of the Duke's power, 
the reputation of his arms, and concluded by saying, if he was 
reinforced by the Count, they would themselves be driven 
back again to the sea, and the Uberties of the Florentines 
placed in the utmost peril. 

The Venetians replied : *' They knew their own strength, and 
that of the other Italian States, and trusted they should be 
able, in some manner, to defend themselves. It was not the 
custom of their Republic to pay soldiers who fought for others ; 
and therefore, they thought the Florentines ought to pay the 
Count, as they had had the use of him ; but, if they wished to 
enjoy their dominions with security, it was more necessary to 
hun]Ji>le his pride, than to support it by pensions ; for as no 
bounds could be put to human ambition, if they now paid his 
demands, when he had done them no service, he would soon 
come upon them with others still more dishonorable and dan- 
gerous. They, therefore, recommended them — ^that it appeared 
of the last consequence to curb Ms insolence in time, or it 
would soon become incoirigible ; but if they were desirous to 
keep him their friend, through fear or any other motive, they 
would advise them to pay him, by all means." With this 
answer Cosimo returned to Florence. 

The Florentines, however, earnestly solicited the Count not 
to abandon the League ; nor was he at all pleased with the 
idea of such a rupture. But his anxiety to conclude the hoped 
for alliance, kept him in such suspense, that every littie acci- 
dent shook his resolution. He had left the care of his posses- 
sions in La Marca. to Furlano, one of his principal officers, 
who, being tempted by great offers from the Duke, quitted the 
Count's service, and went over to him. This so alarmed the 
Count, that he laid aside all other considerations, and entered 
into a treaty with the Duke ; in which, among other articles, 
it was agreed that the Duke should, for the future, never inter 
fere in the affairs of Tuscany or Romagna. After this agree- 
ment, the Count persuaded the Florentines, with great impor- 
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tiinity^ to negotiate a peace with the Lucchesi ; and iu fact, iu 
a manner forced them into it, for uo other hope seemed to be 
left, and a peace was signed with them in the month of April, 
1438. The Lucchesi were left in the possession of their liberty, 
and the Florentines still held Monte Carlo, and some other of 
their castles. But they afterwards wrote letters to all parts of 
Italy, filled with murmurs that God and man had conspired 
against them in the effort to bring the Lucchesi under their 
dominion, and they had been forced to make peace with them. 
Aiid it has very seldom happened, that any other people has 
shown so much grief at the loss of their own territories, as the 
Florentines displayed, because they could not usurp those of 
their neighbors. 

But although the Florentines were deeply involved in foreign 
affairs during this period, they found time to think of home, 
and the magnificence of their city. We have already related 
the death of Niccold Fortebraccio, who had married a daugh- 
ter of the Count di Poppi. On the death of Niccold, he still 
was in possession of the Borgo, and the citadel of San Sepol- 
cro, claiming them as the dowry of his daughter, in the name 
of his son-in-law, under whom he had held their command. 
At Niccold's death he refused to surrender them up to the 
Pontiff, who demanded them as possessions usurped from the 
Church. The Pope accordingly sent the Patriarch (of Alexan- 
dria) with an army, to wrest them out of his hands ; and the 
Coimt, finding he was not able to maintain them, made an offer 
of them to the Florentines, but they rejected his proposal, and 
at the Pope's return to Florence, endeavored to accommodate 
matters between them. The treaty was attended with diffi- 
culty and delay, and the Patriarch assaulted Casentino, took 
Prato Vecchio and Romena, which he also offered to the Flor- 
entines, but they refused to treat with him, unless the Pope 
would consent they should restore them to the Count. After 
much wrangling, the Pontiff consented, on condition the Flor- 
entines would promise to use their interest with the Count, to 
restore to him the Borgo. In this manner an entire reconciha- 
tion was made with the Pope. 

The Florentines had been long building the cathedral of 
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Santa Reparata, and haying now brought it to perfection, they 
reqaested the Pontiff to consecrate it in person. He wiUingly 
consented, and out of regard to the magnificence of the city, 
and the temple, and to show reverence to the Pontiff, they 
extended a suspension gallery from St Maria Novella, where 
he resided, to the cathedral, eight yards in breadth, and four 
in height, under a richly embroidered canopy, and the sides 
hung with cloth of gold, through which the Pontiff and his 
Court, with the magistrates and citizens, deputed to attend 
him, were to pass. The rest of the people crowded the streets, 
the windows of their houses, and the temple, to witness the 
magnificent spectacle. When the ceremonies, conmion to such 
a consecration, were over, the Pontiff, to show his great res- 
pect for the city, confeired the honor of knighthood upon 6iu- 
llano d' Avanzati, then Gonfalonier of Justice, and a citizen of 
very great and long established reputation ; and, the Signiory 
not wishing to be outdone by the Pope, in generosity, made 
him governor of Pisa for a year. 

During this same period, certain disputes had arisen between 
the Roman and Greek Church, and in their modes of divine wor- 
ship also, a difference of opinion pre^^led. And as much had 
been said on the subject by the Prelates of the western Church, 
in the last session of the Council of Basil, it was determined to 
use all means to bring the Emperor and the Greek bishops 
thither, to try to accommodate matters between the two 
Churches. This demand seemed derogatory to the Majesty of 
the Eastern Emperor, and it mortified the pride of his Palates, 
to submit to the Roman Pontiff. But being oppressed by the 
Turks, and imable to defend themselves alone, they resolved 
to comply, that they might, with greater confidence, ask the 
assistance of the western Christians. The Emperor, therefore, 
with the Patriarch of Constantinople, and other Grecian Pre- 
lates and Barons, came to Venice in obedience to the order of 
the Council of Basil. But alarmed at the appearance of the 
plague, they resolved to assemble in Florence. The meeting 
took place in the cathedral church; and after discussions, 
which lasted many days, between the Roman and Greek Pie- 
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lates, the Gbreeks sabmiUed, and were remiited with the Church 
and Pontiff of Rome. 

Peace being now concluded between the Lucchesi and the 
Florentines, and the Duke and the Count, it was thought the 
anns of Italy, and especially those of Lombardy and Tuscany, 
Avould find repose ; but there seemed to be no probability that 
the war still raging between Regnier of Anjou and Alphonso 
of Arragon, would ever be brought to an end, but by the ruin of 
one of the hval princes. And though the Pope was not a little 
exasperated at the loss of so many towns, and the ambition of 
the Duke and the Venetians was too well known, yet it was 
believed that the Pontiff would cease hostilities through neces- 
sity, and the others from exhaustion. But this was only a 
delusion of hope. Neither the Duke, nor the Venetians, could 
rest in peace. They soon took up their arms, and again filled 
Lombardy and Tuscany with desolation. The Duke*s proud 
spirit could not brook to see the Venetians in possession of 
Bergamo and Brescia, and more still for them to continue mak- 
ing armed excursions every day, to harass and ravage his 
dominions. He believed himself able, now they were deserted 
by the Pope, the Florentines, and the Count, not only to curb 
their insolence, but recover his lost possessions. He, therefore, 
resolved to take Romagna from, the Pontiff, who, he supposed, 
could then make no resistance, and that the Florentines would 
be too much alarmed, when they saw tlie fire raging on their 
borders, or too weak to stop his progress. Nor was he a 
stranger to the resentment the Florentines harbored against the 
Venetians, for their late behavior to them in the affair of Lucca, 
and therefore, he believed they would be slow to engage in 
new hostilities on their account He had no fears of Count 
Francisco, for he believed the new treaty, and his hope of the 
alliance, would still keep him firm to his interests. To avoid 
the imputation of perfidy, and give others less occasion to arm 
against him, he contrived that Niccold Piccinino should invade 
Romagna, as if moved solely by his own ambition, for he could 
not himself openly embark iu Uiat enterprise, without violating 
his treaty with the Count. 

When this treaty was ratified, Piccinino, who was in 
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Romagna, had, accortog to an vmdewtanding wHh the Duke, 
pretended to be so incensed at the alliance he had entered into 
with his open enemy the Count, that he retired with his forces 
to Camurata, a town between Furli and Ravenna, where he 
fortified himself as though he intended to remain, till he could 
find employment from some other state. The report of his dis- 
satislaction and indignation being now universally spread, he 
represented to the Pontiff, how ungratefully the Duke had re- 
quited his long and faithfiil services ; that he knew it was his 
design to make himself master of all Italy, for he had the two 
best captains, and the best forces of the peninsula. But if his 
Holiness would aid him with money to pay his troops, he would 
make one of those commanders, on whom the Duke so much 
depended, his utter enemy, and the other entirely unservice- 
able. This he would« accomplish by failing upon the States 
the Count had usurped from the Church, and being obliged to 
defend his own possessions, he could not second the ambitious 
designs of the Duke. These specious arguments gained over 
the Pontiff, and he sent live thousand ducats to Niccold, and 
promised to provide largely both for him and his children. 
The Pope was warned by many to beware of a plot, but he 
would listen to no council. 

Ostasio da Polenta governed the city of Ravenna in the name 
of the Church. Piccinino now saw it was high time to execute 
his designs, for his son Francisco had taken and plundered 
Spoleto, to the great dishonor of the Pope. He resolved first to 
fall upon Ravenna, either because he thought the conquest 
could be more easily effected, or because he had secredy 
arranged matters with the governor. But whatever may have 
been his reason, after a siege of a few days, the city surren- 
dered. After this conquest, he seized upon Bologna, Imola, 
and Furli ; and what was still more astonishing, of the twenty 
fortresses in those States, garrisoned by the Pope's soldiers, 
there was not one which did not fall under the victorious arms 
of Niccold. Not content with basely robbing him of those 
possessions, he added insolence to perfidy, and wrote to his 
Holiness — " That he had served him right for attempting, in so 
shameless a manner, to break the friendship that had so long 
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snbsisted between him and the Doke, and for filling all Italy 
with letters to make people believe he had abandoned that 
Prince, and gone over to the Venetians.** 

After Piccinino had made the conquest of Romagna, he left 
it to the defence of his son Francisco, and marched with the 
greater part of his forces into Lombardy. Here he joined the 
rest of the Duke*s army, and falling upon the territories of 
Brescia, soon reduced all the surrounding country, and then 
laid siege to the city itself. But the Duke, who desired to see 
the Venetians deserted by their allies, and left to become his 
prey, tried to excuse himself to the Pope, the Florentines and 
the Count Sforza, by declaring that Niccold's proceedings in 
Romagna were not only in contmvention of the terms of their 
treaty, but in opposition to his own will, and that the day 
would come when he would make him rue his disobedience. 

The Florentines and the Count, however, gave no faith to his 
protestation. They believed, and such was the truth, that 
these outrages were perpetrated to keep them in check, while 
he chastised the pride of the Venetians, who, believing them- 
' selves able to cope with his army, did not deign to ask help of 
any other State, but committed to Greneral Gallamelate the 
management of their forces. 

Count Francisco would have been glad to go to the relief of 
Regnier of Anjou, had he not been prevented by the disturb- 
ances in Lombardy and Romagna ; and the Florentines would 
have joined with him in that enterprise, out of regard to the 
ancient friendship they had always cherished for the crown of 
France. But the Duke would just as certainly have lent his aid 
to Alphonso, through the friendship he contracted for him 
while he was his prisoner. But they were all too much occu- 
pied with wars near by to pay any attention to the hostility 
of distant States. 

When the Florentines saw Romagna occupied by the' Duke's 
soldiers, and the Venetians hard pressed by him,— fearing that 
the ruin of their old allies would involve their own — ^they be- 
sought the Count \o return to Tuscany, to concert measures for 
arresting the conquests of the Duke, who now seemed to be 
surpassing all his former victories ; adding, that if his ambition 
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vai ttot eifiMtrnDx cnibad, by Mine means or other, all the 
States in Italy would soon feel his curse. The Count knew 
the Florentines had sufficient zeason for these apprehensions, 
^Ut his eagemass to conclude the alliance with the Duke's 
fiunily sdll held him in suspense. The Duke, too, who knew 
all his anxiety, still flattered him with the fairest promises if 
he would not tum his arms against hinL Besides the young 
lady wasnowof amairiagttaUeage,and thefoicewas cairied 
so fiur, that sometimes brilliant preparations were made for 
the nuptials, and some excuse or other was given for its delay. 
But he confirmed his promises by deeds — ^for, to keep him quiet, 
he sent him thirty thousand florins, which he had bound him- 
self in the marriage contract to give for his daughter's dowry. 
In the meantime, the war was waxing hot in Lombardy, and 
the Venetians were every day losing their towns. All the 
armaments they fitted out upon their Rivieras were taken by 
the Duke's marine ; the country about Brescia and Verona fell 
entirely into the enemy's hands, and those two cities were so 
closely invested, it was the common opinion they could not 
hold out long. The Marquis of Mantua, who, for many years, 
had been the Condottiere of their republic, had — contrary to 
all expectation — abandoned them, and gone over to the Duke, 
so that in the progress of the war they were driven by fear to 
do what their haughtiness would not bow to in the beginning. 
For, finding they had no hope but in an alliance with the Flo- 
rentines and the aid of the Count, they began to sue for help, 
although unmanfully and with many misgivings. They knew 
they had good reason to expect just such an answer from the 
Florentines as they had given them in the siege of Lucca, and 
when they appealed to them for the pay of the Count. But 
they found them much readier to comply with their demands 
than they expected, or their late behavior deserved ; so much 
more powerful was the animosity of the Florentines towards^ 
on inveterate foe, than the resentment of a slight they had re- 
ceived from an old ally. Having long foreseen the extremities 
the Venetians must sooner or later come to, they had repre- 
sented to the Count — ** That his ruin was inseparable from 
theirs, and he would find himself deceived, if he expected the 
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Duke to treat him any better in his prosperity than in his ad- 
versity ; that he had promised him his daughter only because 
he was afraid of him, and promises wrung from a man by ne- 
cessity, are never observed except by the same compulsion : 
and this power the Duke never would feel till the dominion of 
. the Venetians had become formidable. He ought, therefore, 
to consider if the Venetians were obliged to abandon their 
possessions on the mainland, he would not only be deprived 
of all the advantages of their alliance, either directly from 
them, or from others who feared them. If he would consider 
the condition of the Italian States, he would find some of them 
poor, and others his enemies. Nor were the Florentines — as 
he had often been told — able to maintain him alone. For this 
reason he had every motive to do his utmost to enable the 
Venetians to retain their empire on the Continent.** 

These persuasions, joined to the resentment the Count now 
felt against the Duke, for duping him into a hope of the alli- 
ance, at last determined him to enter into their confederacy, 
although he would not oblige himself to pass the Po ; and the 
articles were, accordingly, signed in February, 1438. The 
Venetians were to bear two-thirds, and the Florentines one- 
third of the expenses of the war ; both parties bound them- 
selves to defend the Count's possessions in La Marca at their 
o^wn cost. But the League, wishing to augment their power, 
brought the lord of Faenza, the sons of Pandolpho Malatesta da 
Rimini, and Pietro-Gian-Paolo Ursini, into the confederacy. 
They tempted the Marquis of Mantua with large offers, but 
they could not detach him from the friendship and the pay of 
the Duke. They had also lost the lord of Faenza by cutting 
down his stipend, and he went over to the Duke, which made 
them despair of putting so speedy an end to the troubles in 
Romagna as they had hoped. 

Lombardy, too, was at the same time filled with trouble ; 
Brescia was so closely besieged by the Duke's forces it was 
daily expected to surrender through famine ; Verona, it was 
feared, would share the same fate ; and if either of those cities 
were taken any further preparations for war would be to no 
purpose, and all expense hitherto incurred, entirely thrown 
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away. T1i€ie aeemed to be no hope now, milefls the Connt woald 
maioh into Lombardy. To accomplish this, three obstacles 
were to be swinoimted. The first was, to prevail on him to 
pass the Po» and carry the war wherever he was commanded. 
In the second place, deprived of the Count the Florentines 
seemed to be left at the mercy of the Dnke, for he might easily 
retire into some of his strong places, and while he kept the 
Connt at bay th^re with one part of his forces, send the other 
to Tuscany, joined by the hosts of exiles, of whom the govern- 
ment of Florence felt the deepest apprehension. And, finally, 
to find a secure route by which the Count might march with 
his forces into the territories of Padua, where the Venetian 
army had assembled. Of these three difficulties, the second — 
which chiefly concerned the Florentines — seemed to be the 
most important However, as the necessity was pressing, and 
they were tired of the importunities of the Venetians — ^who 
declared that, without the Count, they would be utterly aban- 
doned — they yielded their fears to the necessity of their allies. 
Hie difficulty of the route they left to be disposed of by the 
Venetians. And since it was judged best by the Signiory to 
send Neri, the son of Gino Capponi, to concert measures -with 
the Count, and persuade him to pass the Po, they determined 
that he should go on to Venice, to cause the fieivor to appear 
still greater to the Senate, and make provisions for the security 
of the Count's march. 

Neri accordingly embarked at Cesena, and went by sea to 
Venice, and never was a prince received with greater honor by 
the Senate, for they felt that the preservation of their domi- 
nions was suspended on his arrival, and the measures it gave 
rise to. Neri was introduced into the Senate, where he ad- 
dressed the Doge in the following manner : 

« The Signors of Florence, most serene Prince, have always 
feared that the ambition of the Duke would one day prove the 
ruin of your Republic, and our own, unless prevented by our 
mutual power and defence ; and had this Senate been of the 
same opinion, our af^irs would have been in a better condi- 
tion, and your Conunonwealth would have been free from the 
dangers which now threaten it. But since in the hour of our 
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peiii yoa have neither given us the fiadth nor the aid you were 
bound to, we have not run to you with so much eagerness in 
your calamity, nor ^ould you come forward so frankly to ask 
our help, for you have never dealt with us in your prosperity 
or adversity, as you should have done. Nor did you know that 
'n^iom we once love we always love, and whom we hate once 
we hate for ever. The love we have always borne to this 
most serene Senate, you yourself can witness, for you have too 
often seen Lombardy filled with our money, and our soldiers 
sent to your aid. The hatred we have borne to Philip, and will 
bear to his house for ever, the whole world knows. Nor can 
our ancient love to you be easUy extinguished by recent injuries, 
nor our old hatred of him be buried by new favors. We have 
known and we know still, that we could have gained the good 
will of the Duke by remaining neutral in this war, nor should 
we have been greatly alarmed at the consequences. For if by 
sealing your ruin, he should become sole lord of Lombardy, 
there would still be such resources left in Italy, we should have 
no occasion to despair of our own preservation. For an in- 
crease of his power and dominions would only draw the more 
envy and hatred upon himself, which would excite against 
him a war of extermination. We know, too, how much ex- 
pense and how much peril we might have escaped by taking 
no part in a war which we shall now most likely bring into 
Tuscany. But all these considerations have been outweighed 
by our ancient love for this State, and we have resolved to 
snpport it with the same vigor with which we should defend 
ourselves if we were invaded. The Florentine Signiory, judging 
it necessary first of all to relieve Brescia and Verona, which 
cannot well be effected without the assistance of the County 
sent me first to persuade him to march into Lombardy, and 
carry the war wherever he shall be directed, for I need not 
inform you that he had not bound himself to pass the Po, 
but I have prevailed upon him to do it by the same motives 
that influence our own conduct. And as he is invincible in 
arms, he is unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, and that 
liberality he has seen us use towards you in robbing our coun- 
try of its protection, when we gave him up to save you he has 
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to retcue you from rain. I come, theiefore, to oSei yon the 
County at the head of seven thousand hoise, and ti9^o thou- 
sand foot, all ready to meet the enemy wherever you direct 
him. As we have sent to your aid a larger number of forces 
than we were obliged by the terms of the treaty, I wiU close 
by saying in his behalf and that of our Signiory , that I trust you 
will not be wanting on your part to make him a liberal pro- 
vision, that he nmy have no cause to repent of entering into 
your service, nor our Republic of having persuaded him." 

These words of Neri were heard by that Senate as though 
they had been uttered by an otacle. So deep was the enthusi- 
asm they kindled, that impatient the Doge should reply as was 
the custom, the whole assembly rose from their seats, and 
with hands lifted up, and the great body of them weeping, 
they returned thanks to the Republic of Florence for their 
affectionate regard, and to Neri for executing his commission 
with so much haste and diligence, and they pledged them- 
selves that the time should never come when the remenabrance 
of their generosity should ever fade from their hearts or the 
hearts of their descendants, and that in all coming time Flor- 
ence and Venice should be one country. 

When these emotions began to subside, they proceeded to 
deliberate upon the route the Count should take, and the ne- 
cessary provisions for facilitating and securing liis march. 
There were four routes. One from Ravenna along the shore ; 
but being most of the way straitened by the sea and by marshes, 
it was not approved. Tlie next was the direct high road, but 
it was obstructed by the fortress of Uccellino, belonging to the 
Duke, which must be reduced before they could advance, and 
this would consume more time than they could spare, for the 
necessity was urgent, and the utmost expedition required. The 
third was through the forest of Lago, but the Fo had over- 
flowed its banks and naade the passage not only difficult, but 
impossible. The only road left was through the plains of 
Bologna, and over the bridges at Puledrano, Cento, and Piove, 
or between Finale and Bondeno, to Ferrara, from whence they 
might transport themselves by water and by land into the teirito 
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lies of Pidiia, and join the forces of the Venetians. This way 
was filled with difficulties, and they were liable to be attacked 
by the enemy in several places. But it was fixed on as the 
least impracticable, and the Count had orders to take it. He 
began his march, and crowded on with such unexampled ra- 
pidity that in twenty days he pitched his camp near Padua. 

The arrival of this commander in Lombardy filled Venice 
and all her dominions with hope, and the same Venetians who 
but a few days before seemed to despair of saving their coun- 
try, now began to think of new conquests. The Coimt's first 
movement was to the relief of Verona. To cut him o6f, Niccold 
marched with his army to Soave, a fortress between the terri- 
tories of Vincenza and that city, where he intrenched himself, 
and threw up a fosse that reached from Soave to the marshea 
of the river Adige. But when the Count saw his passage 
obstructed through the plain, he resolved to march over the 
mountains and to push on that way to Verona, thinking Nic- 
cold either would not suspect his attempting so rough and 
alpine a passage, or would not have time to hinder his progress. 
Having provided his army, therefore, with provisions for eight 
days' march, he passed the mountains and descended into 
the plains beyond Soave. And although Niccold had raised 
some forts to cut off his passage even this way, yet they were 
not strong enough to stop it, so that when he found the Count, 
contrary to all expectation, had passed the mountains, he 
retired beyond the Adige, to avoid an engagement, and the 
Count without any obstacle entered Verona. 

The first difiiculty being thus happily surmounted, and Ve- 
rona delivered from the siege, Brescia was next to be relieved. 
That city stands near the Lake Garda, and although blocked 
up by land, it could at all times be supplied with provisions, 
by means of the Lake. But the Duke had posted troops along 
the banks in the beginning of his victories, and secured all 
the towns that could send any aid to Brescia. The Venetians 
^ad galleys on the Lake, but they were unable to offer any 
effectual resistance to the Duke's forces. Sforza, therefore, 
resolved to act in concert with those vessels, trusting he could 
easily make himself master of the towns that kept the city in 
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that fti mUhitig state. For this purpose he sat down before 
Bandoline* a castle at the head of the Lake, hoping when he 
had taken that, the rest would soon surrender. Bat fortune 
was nnpropitious to him in this undertaking, for great numbeis 
of his men were taken sick, and he was obliged to r^se the 
siege and retire to Zeno, a well provisioned and salubrious 
Veronese castle. No sooner had the Count retired than Niccold, 
fesolving not to lose so fair an opportunity of making himself 
master of the Lake, left his camp at Vegasio, and hastened 
there with some of his choicest troops. He made a bold 
attack upon the Venetian vessels, and took the greater part of 
them, and got possession of most of the neighboring castles. 

This loss filled the Venetians with the greatest consterna- 
tion ; and fearing Brescia must now fall into his hands, they 
sent pressing and repeated messages to the Count to march to 
its relief. Seeing all hope of succoring it by water cut off, and 
the ditches, redoubts, and other obstacles Niccold had thrown 
in the way, rendering any help by land impossible, since his 
anny must inevitably be defeated, he determined to pass the 
mountains, and to try to relieve the town as he had already 
Verona. With this design he quitted Zeno, and marching 
through the vale of Acri to the lake of St. Andrew, he pro- 
ceeded to Torboli and Penda, on the Lake di Garda. He then 
advanced to Terma and laid siege, for it was necessary to 
reduce that fortress before he could get to Brescia. But Nicco- 
ld, having intelligence of his plan, moved with his anny to 
Peschiera, where he joined the Marquis of Mantua, and with 
a picked body of his best troops, they advanced to give the 
Count battle. They met, and Niccold's forces were entirely 
routed ; some of them were taken prisoners, others fled to the 
main body of their army, and the rest to the galleys on the 
lake. Niccold betook himself to Terma, and when night came 
on, he resolved to run the last risk to avoid falling into the 
enemy's hands, which was certain to be the case if he stayed 
there till morning. Of all his followers he had only one left 
with him : he was a robust German servant, and had always 
been exceedingly faithful to him. Niccold persuaded him to 
put him into a sack, and carry him away, as the baggage of his 
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master, to some place of sedmty. And as the enemy's anny 
lay around Terma, after the victory, without posting any 
guards, or observing the least order, the Crerman found no 
great difficulty in saving his lord. For having put on the coat 
of a soldier's boy, he took his master upon his shoulders, and 
carried him, without any molestation, through the whole 
camp safe to his own army. 

|iad this victory been improved as happily as it had been 
won, Brescia might have been efiectually relieved, and a 
vastly greater advantage reaped by the Venetians. But a bad 
use of their success soon put an end to their joy, and Brescia 
was left in the same sad state, for as soon as Niccold had got 
safe back again to his forces, he resolved by some new victory 
to "ivipe off the disgrace of his defeat, and prevent the Vene- 
tians from throwing any succors into Brescia. He knew the 
site of the citadel of Verona, and had been informed by prison- 
ers he had taken in the beginning of the war, that it was so 
carelessly guarded, it might easily be taken. He, therefore, 
determined to seize the opportunity fortune seemed to have 
thrown in his way, of retrieving his honor, and turning the 
exultations of the enemy over their fresh victory into mourn- 
ing over a fresher defeat. 

The city of Verona lies in Lombardy , at the toot of the moun- 
tains that divide Italy from Germany, one part of it standing on 
the skirts of the hills, and the other stretching down into the 
plain. The river Adige issues in the valley of Trent, and in 
entering Italy, instead of flowing down through the Campagna, 
turns to the left, and winds along the base of the mountains 
till it reaches the city, which it divides in unequal parts, 
leaving much the larger division towards the plain. On the 
mountain side the two castles, St. Pietro and St. Felice, which 
seem better fortified by nature than art, command the whole 
town. In the plain, the other side of the river, there are also 
two castles, surmounting the walls of the town, at the distance 
of a thousand paces from each other, one of which is called 
the old, and the other the new citadel. From the centre of the 
one a wall runs in a straight line to the other, that may be 
resembled to the string of a bow which the wall of the town 
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fonns, in its noige between the two Ibrt roM e e . The entire 
space between the two wsUs ia called the Bonrg of St Zeno, 
and contains a dense population. It was Niccc^'s design 
to take this Bouig and the two fortiesses ; and this, he thought, 
would not be difficult, considering the constant ne^igence of 
the garrison, which, in all probability, would be still increased 
by the late victory, and he kpew that no enterprise is more 
likely to succeed in war than one the enemy believes impossible. 

Having therefore drawn out a body of picked men, lie 
advanced with the Marquis of Mantua, in the night, to the 
walls of Verona, and the new citadel, before the alarm was 
given, and got possession. He next descended with his men 
into the town, fluid broke open the gate of St. Antonio, through 
which all his cavalry rushed in. But the sentinels of the old 
citadel, hearing the cries of the guards that were being 
slaughtered in the "new fort, and the breaking down of the 
gate of St Antonio, perceiving the enemy upon them, began 
to shout and sound the people to arms, and immediately the 
boldest among the alarmed citizens armed themselves, and 
rushed in great confusion to the piazza of the magistrates. In 
the meantime Niccold*s forces had taken possession of the 
Bourg of St. Zeno, and were pushing forward into the town. 
The citizens, seeing they were the Duke's troops, and no 
possibility existed of defending themselves, advised the Vene- 
tian magistrates to fly to the fortresses, and save their own 
lives and the city from plunder ; as it would be better to do 
that, and wait for a change of fortune, than to be murdered 
themselves, and give up that rich city to the mercy of the 
enemy. 

The magistrates, therefore, and all the rest of the Venetians, 
took refuge in the fort of St Felice. Some of the principal 
citizens went to Niccold and the Marquis of Mantua, and en- 
treated them to receive the city into their hands, to their great 
honor, rich and flourishing as it then was, rather than suffer 
it to be rifled, to their great infamy, especially as they had 
not obliged their former masters, nor deserved the displeasure 
of their new ones by resistance. They were favorably re- 
ceived by Niccold and the Marquis, who endeavored to restrain 
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the iieentionsness of their soldiers, and prevent the eitjr from 
being plundered; but as they were certain Count ISforza 
would inarch to its recovery, ihey took all possible means to 
get die rest of the strong places into their hands : and those 
they could not subdue they separated from the town, and 
surrounded with fosses and barricades, to prevent the enemy 
from entering. 

When the Count, who then lay at Terma, first heard this 
intelligence, he did not believe it But when the truth was 
ftilly known, he determined, by a bdd movement, quickly to 
atone for his past negligence. And although all his principal 
officers counselled him to postpone the relief of Verona and 
Brescia, and march directly to Yicenza, for fear of being sur- 
rounded by the enemy wh^e he was, he would not listen 
to their advice, but resolved to make a hazardous stroke for 
the recovery of Verona: and turning, in the midst of the 
debate, to the Venetian Proveditores, and Bemardetto di Me- 
dici, the Florentine Commissary, he pledged them the certain 
recovery of the city, if any one of the fortresses there still held 
out for him. 

He now prepared his army for movement, and went, by 
forced marches, to Verona. At the sight of his vanguard, 
Niccold imagined he was going to Vicenza, as his ofiicers had 
advised him; But he soon discovered his mistake, for he bent 
his march towards the fortress of St. Felice, and Niccold saw 
the hour for a resolute defence had come. But that defence 
had been too long delayed, and it was now too late: the 
barricades and entrenchments were unfinished, his soldiers 
were dispersed and busy in plunder, and could not be drawn 
up to oppose the Count's forces, in time to prevent their en- 
tering the castle. A passage into the tower once gained, he 
bravely recovered it by this bold stroke, to the great dishonor 
of Niccold. Most of his men were cut to pieces, and he fled, 
\irith the Marquis of Mantua, into the citadel he had taken, 
and from thence they made their escape to Mantua. Here he 
collected the remains of his army, and joined the other part of 
it that lay before Brescia. 

Verona had now been takan and lost again by the Duke's 
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foicee, in the space of fonr days. After this vietory the Count, 
who liad with mnch difficulty thrown some provisioDS into 
Brescia, took up his quarters at Verona, for the cold winter 
had already come on. He now gave orders for building several 
galleys at Toiboldi, during the winter, that he might be able 
to relieve Brescia m<Nre efiectnally by land and water, when 
the spring came on^ 

The winter now for the time put an end to hostilities. The 
Duke, finding himself cut off from all hope of getting posses- 
sion of Brescia and Verona by means of the money and the 
counsels of the Florentines, whom neither the ill usage of the 
Venetians could detach from their alliance, nor tlie offers he 
had tempted them with gain over to himself, he resolved to 
make them reap the fruit they had sown, by carrying the wai 
into Tuscany. To this design he was instigated by Niccold 
and the Florentine exiles ; the former being anxious to recover 
the estates of firaccio and drive Count Sforza from La Maica, 
and the latter to return to their country ; and both of them 
ui^ed specious motives upon the Duke to flatter his own 
ambition. Niccolo represented to him, " that he might send 
him into Tuscany and still maintain the siege of Brescia, for 
he was master of the Lake, and with so many strong and well 
garrisoned towns in the neighborhood, and commanders and 
soldiers, he could face the Count, if he wished to undertake 
any new enterprise. And no one could believe he would do 
so till he had relieved Brescia, and that was impossible. He 
might thus safely carry the war into Tuscany, without giving 
it up in Lombardy. The Florentines must either recall the 
Count, ^vhen they saw their own country invaded, or be totally 
ruined : and either would give him the victory." 

The exiles assured him : " If Niccold appeared with an army 
before Florence, the people there, made desperate by the 
oppression and insolence of their governors, would take up 
arms in revolt. Nothing was easier than to march into the 
very gates of the city, for Rinaldo degli AJbizzi had sufficient 
interest with the Count of Casentino to procure him a free pas- 
sage through his territories." 

The Duke was already resolved upon the enterprise, but 
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these persnasions increased his earnestness. Tlie Venetians, 
on the other hand, importuned the Count to attempt the relief 
of Brescia with all his forces, although the winter was un- 
usually severe. But the Count assured them ** it was impossi- 
ble at that season, and it must be deferred till spring. In the 
meantime his fleet would be got in readiness, to succor it by 
land and water." The Venetians were much dissatisfied with 
this reply, and were so dilatory in making provision for his 
army, that his forces began rapidly to diminish. 

When the Florentines saw their own country was to become 
the seat of the war, which had been carried on with so little 
success in Lombardy, they were filled with alarm. Nor were 
they less suspicious of the Pope's forces, not because he was 
their enemy, but his army was under the entire control of the 
Patriarch, who was their declared foe. Giovanni Vitelleschi 
da Corneto had first been Apostolic Notary, then Bishop of 
Kicanati, afterwards Patriarch of Alexandria, and he had finally 
been created Cardinal of Florence. He was a subtle, enterpris- 
ing man, and had so far won the confidence of the Pontiff, he 
had placed him at the head of the army of the Church, and 
entrusted him with the sole management of all his afiairs in 
Tuscany, Romagna, the kingdom of Naples, and even at Roma 
So great was his ascendant over the army and the Pope him- 
self, that the one was afraid to command him, and the other 
would obey no one else. 

The Cardinal being at Rome with his forces, when the 
report came that Niccold was preparing to invade Tuscany, 
it redoubled the apprehensions of the Florentines, for after the 
banishment of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, he had been their invete- 
rate enemy, for they had violated their engagement with 
Rinaldo, who had laid down his arms through his mediation, 
and then furnished his enemies the means of sending him with 
the greatest injustice into exile. 

The Florentine government began now to fear that the time 
had come when the dreaded Rinaldo would be restored to his 
country if Niccold should once invade Tuscany and be joined 
by the Cardinal. And they were still more alarmed at Nic- 
coM's departure from Lombardy, where he left a campaign just 
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at Uie nooMiit vktUuj •eemsd to be witfam lus raach, for a 
distant and doubtful eoteipriM. This was certainly bad policy, 
unless his hopes were excited by some secret design or invi* 
talioiL These suspicions they conunnnicated to the Pope, 
who had already begun to be sensible of his error in confiding 
too much authority to the Cardinal. 

But while the Florentines were trembling with these appre- 
hensions, fortune opened a path of security from the hostile 
power of the Patriarch. The Republic had diligent spies in all 
parts of the peninsula, who kept a strict look-out over all who 
carried letters, to detect any conspiracy against their State. 
It chanced that a packet was intercepted at Monte Pulciano, 
sent from the Patriarch to Niccold without the knowledge of 
the Pope. The magistrate who conducted the war took it 
immediately to the Pontifd The letters were written in a 
blind cypher, and the sense so obscure they could not be inter- 
preted with any clearness, yet the very obscurity of such a 
correspondence with his enemy aroused the suspicions of the 
Pontiff, and he determined to secure him, and committed his 
arrest to Antonio Rido of Padua, whom he had made Governor 
of the Castle of St Angelo at Rome. He immediately prepared 
to execute his conunission, and only \^aited for a favorable 
opportunity, which presented itself immediately. 

The Patriarch had determined to go into Tuscany, and wish- 
ing to set out from Rome the next day, he sent word to the 
Governor to meet him in the morning on the bridge of the 
castle, for he had something to say to him before he left the 
city. Antonio thought this too favorable an opportunity to be 
neglected, and after preparing ever]rthing for the execution c^ 
his plot, at the hour appointed he took his stand upon the draw- 
bridge, which could at any moment be lifted from the castle. 
The Patriarch was already on the spot, and having by degrees 
in the conversation drawn him to the other end of the bridge, 
he made a signal ; the drawbridge swung up in a flash ; the 
commander of armies became the prisoner of the Governor 
of the Castle of St. Angelo. His attendants indeed began to 
raise an outcry, but when they were informed that what had 
been done was by the order of the Pope, they were soon quiet- 
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ed ; and the Governor, to comfort hoB prisoner as well as he 
could, told him '*he hoped he would come to no further harm.'* 
The Patriarch answered, ** Men of my rank are never put in 
prison to be taken out again, and those, who do not deserve a 
prison, never deserve to be liberated.** He died soon after in 
the castle, and the Pope appointed Ludovico, the Patriarch of 
Aquileia, Commander-in-Chief of his forces. Although the 
Pontiff had never before been willing to embroil himself in the 
wars of the Duke and the League, he now joined voluntarily in 
the struggle, and pledged to hold in readiness four thousand 
horse, and two thousand foot, whenever Tuscany was invaded. 

Although the Florentines were by this event delivered from 
their alarm of the Patriarch, yet they were so disturbed by fear 
of Niccold, and the confusion which the difference of opinion 
between Count Sforza and the Venetians occasioned, that they 
sent Neri di Gino Capponi, and Giuliano d' Avanzati, to Venice 
to reconcile them, and settle the campaign of the coming year. 
They instructed Neri in particular, after ascertaining the feel- 
ings of the Venetians, to go to the Count, and persuade him to 
comply with such measures as appeared necessary for the 
security of the League. These deputies had got no further than 
Ferrara when they heard that Niccold, with six thousand horse, 
had passed the Po. They hastened their journey, and when 
they arrived at Venice, they found the Senate fully determined 
to relieve Brescia, without further delay. It could not hold 
out till spring, nor till the galleys were built ; and, without hope 
of succor, would be obliged to surrender to the enemy. Hiis 
would establish the sway of the Duke, and blot out their 
empire on the main land. 

Neri now proceeded to Verona to hear what the Count had 
to say in answer to this. He showed with convincing reason 
that any endeavor to relieve Brescia, would not only prove 
utterly useless, but greatly prejudice all their future under- 
takings. For the season of the year, and the site of the town, 
were such as to preclude all hope of any advantage from such 
a movement. He would only so harass and fatigue his troops, 
that when a proper season for action came, he would be forced 
to return with his army to Verona to supply himself with pro- 
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visi<Mi8 conanmed to no pur poee in the winter, and kave him- 
self without the means of prosecuting the summer campaign. 
Thus all the time that ought to be employed in action, would 
be thrown away in fruitless marches and counter-marches. 
Orsatto Justiniani and Giovanni Pisani were sent to negotiate 
with the Count at Verona ; and after long debate, it was agreed 
the Venetians should increase the Count's stipend the next 
year, to eighty thousand ducats, besides an allowance of forty 
ducats for each private soldier. He was to go out from his 
winter-quarters as soon as possible, with his whole army, and 
penetrate the Duke's dominions, which would oblige him to 
recall Niccold into Lombardy. When these stipulations weie 
settled the deputies returned to Venice. But the Venetians did 
not readily raise so large a subsidy, and the necessary pro- 
visions went on slowly. 

Niccold Piccinino, in the meantime, had crowded on his 
march, and entered the Romagna. He had also managed to 
win the sons of Pandolpho Malatesta, and they deserted the Ve- 
netians and went over to the Duke. This was unwelcome news 
at Venice, and much more so at Florence, for they had chiefly 
depended upon the Malatesti to obstruct the progress of Nic- 
cold. Their revolt, therefore, filled them with consternation, 
which was increased by the apprehension that Pietro-Giam- 
Paolo Oisino, their Captain, who was then in the territories of the 
Malatesti, would be betrayed and fall helpless into their hands. 
The Coimt, too, was not a little alarmed at this event, for he was 
afraid of losing La Marca, if Niccold advanced into Tuscany. 
Being, therefore, solicitous principally for his own possessions, 
he went to Venice, and being admitted to the Senate, he repre- 
sented the advantages the League would derive by sending 
him to Tuscany. The war, he said, should be directed against 
the enemy's commander on the ground where he had collected 
his principal force, and not against his scattered garrisons or 
towns, for when his army was broken the war was done, but 
his territories would be taken to little purpose, and the contest 
would only become the more bloody and protracted, if the 
main army was left entire. Niccold must be met by formidable 
opposition, or La Marca and Tuscany would be irrevocably 
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lost, and then Lombardf would be beyond a lemed f. But 
while hope was still left, he did not intend to abandon hia 
friends and subjects, for when he entered Lombaidy he was a 
Prince, and he did not intend to leave it a Condottiere. 

The Doge replied : ** That if he left Lombardy, or even with 
his army repassed the Po, all their continental dominions were 
inentably lost, and they should throw away no more money to 
defend them ; for it was unpardonable to attempt to save what 
must be lost at all hazards, and they could lose their domi- 
nions with less infamy and less damage, than lose them and 
their money together. And when that loss' came, it would be 
seen how much the safety of the Venetian power had to 4o 
with the salvation of Tuscany and Romagna. For these rea- 
sons they were utterly opposed to his opinions. They believ- 
ed, that the conqueror of Lombardy would be universal victor, 
and this conquest was easily achieved ; for the departure of 
Niccold had left the Duke's dominicxis defenceless — they might 
be mined before Niccol^ could be recalled or any other remedy 
provided. Whoever would contemplate the matter candidly, 
must see that the Duke had sent Niccol6 into Tuscany only to 
divert the Count irom his present undertaking, and remove the 
war out of his own country. By following him before extreme 
necessity demanded it, the Count would only facilitate the 
Duke's designs, and give him reason for self-congratulation ; 
but if they still kept their forces in Lombardy, and made the 
best provision they could in Tuscany, he would soon discover 
his folly, and find he had lost hopelessly in Lombardy, and 
gained nothing in Tuscany." 

After the matter had been thoroughly discussed and every 
one had given his opinion, it was concluded to wait a while, 
to see the results of the new alliance between Piccinino and 
the Malatesti, what the Florentines could accomplish with 
Pietro-Giam-Paulo, and whether the Pope would really redeem 
his pledge to the League. A few days after this decision, 
intelligence was received that the Malatesti had entered into 
that alliance through fear, and not from disaffection; — ^that 
Pietro-Giam-Paulo was marching with his forces towards Tus- 
cany; — and that the Pope was better inclined to assist the 
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oonfedamtes than ever. Ilwae Mtmaoae quatttd the Couat, 
and lie oonae&ted to lemain in Lombardy, and let Neri Cap- 
potti letum to Florenoa with a thotteand of his hone and five 
hundred of his men. If affiuta took sach a tiurn as to rend» 
his praaence neoessajry in Tuscany, they should write and he 
shoold set out immadiately. Neri» therefore, proceeded with 
his forass toFlomnee,aBd anived in April the same day Pietio- 
Giam-Paulo enterad the city. 

Niccol^ Picoinioo had in the meantime ananged afiairs in 
Romagna, and designed to have marched to Tusc«iy over the 
mountains of St Benedetto, and through the Vale of Montone, 
but he found those defiles so well guarded by Niocol^ da Pisa, 
that he judged any attempt vain to foroe the passage. And as 
the Florentines in this sudden inrasion were pooriy provided 
with cheers and men, they had sent but a few companies of 
newly raised militia to defend the other passes in those moun- 
tains, under the conmiand of some of their own citizens. One 
of their number was the cavalier Bartolomeo Oriandini, who had 
the charge of defending the Castle of Mairadi, and the pass 
through the mountain. St. Benedetto, tberefore, being so 
strongly guarded that Piccinino had no hopes of succeeding, 
he determined to tiy what might be done at Marradi, where 
he knew the commander to be a man of no great courage. 

The Castle of Marradi stands at the base of the mountains 
that separate Tuscany from Romagna, on the side which lies 
next to the latter, and at the entrance of the Vale of Lamona. 
Although it is destitute of walls it is well fortified by the river, 
the mountains, and the valor of the inhabitants, for they are 
loyal and intrepid. The river has worn a deep channel and 
lelt the banks so high it is impossible to get that way into the 
vale — ^i»rovided a little bridge that stands over the river be w^ell 
defended, — and on the mountain side, the rocks are so steep 
and craggy as to be inaccessible. But the cowardice of Orian- 
dini struck a panic into his men, and made the strength of the 
pass a matter of no importance ; for he no sooner heard of the 
enemy's approach than he abandoned the place, and ran away 
as fast as he could with all his men, without stopping to look 
behind him till he reached the fiourg of St. Lorenzo. When 
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Niccold entered the abandoned fcNrtification»he was astonished 
to find 80 important a pass so meanly deserted, and overjoyed 
to get possession of it; he immediately descended into the 
Yale of Mugello, fired several castles, and at last took up his 
quarters at Pullciano ; from thence he scoured the country as 
far as the mountains of Frisole, and at last grew so bold that 
he passed the Arno, and spread desolation through the whole 
region within three miles of the gates of Florence. 

The Florentines, however, were not dismayed by these 
ravages. They endeavored first of all to establish the govern- 
ment on a firm basis, and in this they were greatly aided by 
the popularity Cosimo de Medici had gained among the peo- 
ple : and from having vested the supreme magistracy in a few 
powerful citizens, who maintained a strict surveillance over all 
the disafiected who were seeking for change. They were in- 
formed of the settlement of affairs in Lombardy, and that Neri 
Capponi was returning with a body of horse, and tbey expect- 
ed the Pope's assistance. This hope kept up their spirits till 
the return of Neri. On his arrival, finding the city in some 
apprehension, he resolved to take the field, and put an end to 
Niccold's terrible devastations. He joined all the infantry of 
the city with his cavalry, and marched out and took Remole 
from the enemy and encamped near by, to prevent Niccolo 
from disturbing his conquest, and then sent a message to the 
citizens, that he hoped soon to expel him firom their dominions. 
But Niccolo finding that the Florentines remained quiet — 
although the city was stripped of its soldiery — seemed to be 
wasting his time, and he determined to undertake some new 
expedition, to provoke the Florentine army to an engagement* 
which he trusted would give him a decisive victory and enable 
him to carry everything before him. 

Francisco, Count of Poppi, who had joined the league with 
the Florentines, revolted when the enemy penetrated the Vale 
of Mugello, and was now in Niccolo's army. The Florentines 
had from the beginning doubted his sincerity, and to attach 
liim more firmly to their interests, they had increased his sti- 
pends, and made him commissary of all their towns in his 
region. But so strong is the love of party in some men, that 

PART II. 3 
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neither the lemembrBnce of past flEtvors nor the fear of fdtore 
danger could make him forget his connections withRinaldo degli 
Albizzi,andhiB former associates in the government of Florence. 
As soon, therefore, as he heard of Niccoi^s approach, he went 
out to join him, and persuaded him with the utmost eamest- 
ness, to avoid Florence and march to Casentino, acqnadnting 
him with the fastnesses of that country, and with how much 
security he might from this point 'distress the enemy. Niccolo 
followed his counsel, and, advancing> to Casentino, took Ro- 
mena and Bibiena, and laid sie^e to the*t!astle of St. ' Niccolo. 
'Hub castle stands at the base of the mouhtains that separate 
Casentino from the Yale of the Amo. It occupies a command- 
ing site, and being well garrisoned was not easily reduced, 
although he battered it day and night with all his engines of war. 

This siege had now lasted twenty days, and during this time 
the Florentines had bee n gathering their forces. They had three 
thousand horse at Fegghine, with several new condottieri 
under the command of Pietro-Giam-Paulo their general, with 
Neri Capponi and Bernardo de* Medici for Commissaries. 

Hie Castle of St Niccol^ was now reduced to such distress, 
they had already despatched four different messengers for help. 
But the Commissaries, after reconnoitefing the country, found it 
impossible to send them any relief, except by passing the 
mountains that rose over the Vale of the Amo, and those 
heights might be occupied by the enemy before them, for they 
would'have a longer route, and could not conceal their march. 
This undertaking might easily fail, and prove the utter ruin of 
their army. The Commissaries, therefore, sent back the mes- 
sengers to the besieged with the highest encomiums for their 
fidelity, and instructions to capitulate when they dbuld defend 
themselves no longer. After a siege of thirty-two days, the 
castle at last surrendered, but Niccold had lost so much time in 
making so trifling an acquisition, it was in a great measure the 
ruin of his main design : for had he meirched witli his army 
directly upon Florence, the governors of the city would have 
felt much greater hesitation in pressing the citizens for money, 
forces and other necessary provisions, whilst the enemy 
was at their gates : and many of the disaffected party would 
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liave demanded some accommodatioa with Niccold to temunmte 
a protracted war. But the impatience of Count Poppi to 
revenge the governors of those fortresses, with whom he 
had long been at enmity, led him to give such counsel, and 
Niccold to please him followed his advice, which finally proved 
the ruin of them both. For it rarely happens that the dictates 
of jNrivate passion do not prove destructive to pubUc interests. 

Niccold followed up his victory by the conquest of Bassina 
and Chiusi, and here Count Poppi tried to persuade him to 6x 
his quarters, by showing he might extend his forces from 
Chiusi to Caprese and to Pieve, and thus become master of all 
the passes in the mountains, making incursions at his pleasure 
into the territories of Casentino, the vales of Amo,Chiama and 
Tevere, and still hold himself in readiness to attack the enemy 
if they showed any sign of movement. But Niccold, who 
knew the sterility of those regions, told him his horses could 
not eat stones, and went on to the Borgo of St. Sepolchro, 
where he was kindly received. Here he tried to bribe over the 
city of Castello, but they were too firmly attached to the 
Florentines to be moved by his offers. Being anxious to win 
over Perugia, he went to that city attended by forty of his 
cavalry, and being one of their own citizens, be met with a 
friendly reception. He, however, soon aroused their suspi- 
cions by tampering with the Pope's Legate, and some of their 
own citizens, and failing in all his attempts, he succeeded in 
getting eight thousand ducats from the city, and then went 
back to his army. 

After this he concerted a plot for taking Cortona from the 
Florentines, but his conspiracy was discovered, and resulted 
in a failure. The evening before the plot was to have bee« 
executed, Bartolomeo, one of the principal citizens, on his 
way to take the guard of one of the gates of the city, by order 
of the Captain, was warned by a friend not to go there unless 
he wished to become a dead man Bartolomeo asked him the 
meaning of his words, and being informed of the whole con- 
spiracy of Niccold he immediately commimicated it to the 
governor, who arrested the chief conspirators, doubled the 
guards at that gate, and waited there for the arrival of Niccold. 



He came tl ttie hour of nifl^ pievioiMiy appointee!, but Bad* 
ing evecTtlung was discoTeved he returned to his qnarters. 

Sttoh WES the state of affiurs in Tuscany when the Dake*8 
aims made but feeble progress ; whUe in Lombardy they were 
attended by a worse fortune. Count Sfonsa had begun his 
campaign as soon as the season would sufier. llie Venetians 
had launched a new fleet, and the Count determined» first of alU 
to make himself master of the water communications, and 
expel the Duke's forces £K>m the lake, imagining when this was 
done he could easily succeed in his other designs. He attacked 
the Duke's armament with his new galleys, defeated them, and 
took all the castles that had fallen into his hands. The rest of 
the Duke's army which invested Brescia by land, hearing of 
this overthrow, raised the siege, and left that city at liberty 
after it had been blocked up three years. 

After this victory the Count marched upon the enemy, who 
had retreated to SoDcino, a castle on the banks of the river 
Oglio. Here he dislodged them, and obliged them to retire to 
Cremona, where the Duke made a stand to defend that part of 
his dominions. The Count was now bringing the Duke into 
closer quarters every day, and he began to tremble for his entire 
'dominions. He bad too late discovered his folly in sending 
Niccold into Tuscany, and to remedy his mistake as far as 
possible, he wrote to him to acquaint him of the state of his 
af[airs,and ordered him to abandon every enterprise in Tuscany, 
and return to Lombardy as soon as possible. 

The Florentine Commissaries had in the meantime united 
their forces with those of the Pope, at Anghiari, a castle at 
the foot of the mountains which separate the vales of Tevere and 
Chiama. Four miles distant from the Borgo of St. Sepolchro, a 
broad plain stretched away, well fitted for the charge of cavalry 
and the conflict of armies. But as the Signiory had heard of 
the victories of the Count, and the recall of Niccold, they 
hoped to bring the war to a triumphant termination without 
again drawing the sword, and they wrote to the Commissaries 
to avoid an engagement, for Niccold could stay many days 
longer in Tuscany. Niccold having intelligence of these 
oirders, ai|d being obliged to leave the country* resolved to 
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make a parting strug^ aud bnng them to battle — iar he 
trusted to find the enemy unprepared and anxious to avoid an 
engagement. To this he was earnestly persuaded by Rinaldo 
degli Albizzi, Count Poppi, and the Florentine exiles, who felt 
that their ruin would be completed if they were abandcmed by 
Niccolo ; but that if they came to an action they might gain a 
victory, and if they lost the day, they would at least have &e 
pleasure of knowing they had acted like men. With this 
resolution he moved with his forces from their encampment 
between Citk di Castello and the Borgo, and arriving at the 
latter before the enemy had any notice of his movement* he 
drew two thousand men from the town, who, confiding in the 
valor of their general, and allured by his promises, followed 
him for the plunder. 

Niccolo then directed his march upon Anghiari, and had 
advanced within two miles, when Micheletto Attendulo, per- 
ceiving a great cloud of dust at a distance, suspected the miemy 
was approaching and shouted to arms. The Florentine camp 
was filled with confusion. For although little discipline was 
ever observed by armies in their encampments in those days, 
yet the Florentines were at this time more negligent than 
ordinary, through the belief that the enemy was at a distance, 
and more inclined to retreat than hazard an engagement. Most 
of the soldiery had laid aside tlieir arms, and wandered away 
from the camp to seek pleasure, or to escape the excessive 
heat, yet such was the activity of the Commissaries and 
Commander, that before the enemy arrived they were mounted 
and drawn up to resist his charge. Micheletto was the first 
to discover the enemy, and he received their first shock : for 
he po^ed himself with his division upon a bridge over the 
river, a short distance from Anghiaxi. 

On the first sight of their approach, Pietro-Giam-Paulo had 
hastily filled up the ditches which lay on eith^ side of the way 
from Anghiari to the bridge. Micheletto having taken posses- 
sion of the bridge itself, Simoncini, Condottiere X)i the Chnrch, 
and the Legate of the Pontiff, drew up their cavalry on his 
right, and on the left the Commissaries had posted the Floren- 
tine horse, under the command of Pietio-6iam-Paul<^ while the 
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infiuitry extended on either aide along the banks of the xiTer. 
Hie enemy, therefore, had no access to their adversaries but 
by crossing the bridge ; nor could the Florentines be forced to 
engage iu any place. They therefore ordered their infantry to 
ply the fdot-soldiers of the enemy with their cross-bows if they 
left the high road to attack the flanks <^ their cavalry, that they 
might not wound their horses as they passed the bridge. 

In the meantime the enemy's first chaige was bravely sus- 
tained and repulsed by Micheletto. But Astorre and Francesco 
Picdnino advanced to their rehef with a body of picked men, 
and charging him furiously, drove him from the bridge, and pur- 
sned him to the bottom of the hill on which Anghiari stands, 
but they were driven back and forced over the bridge again by 
the infantry that attacked their flanks. The engagement lasted 
two hours, and sometimes Niccold's forces and sometimes the 
Florentines were masters of the bridge. The strife was nearly 
equal upon the bridge, but Piccinino had much the worst of it 
on both sides of the river ; for when his forces passed the 
bridge, they found the enemy well drawn up. This advantage, 
which was gained by their having levelled the^ banks and 
ditches on their side, enabled them to relieve their men by 
fresh divisions when they began to give way. But when the 
Florentines passed it, Piccinino was so embanassed with the 
banks and ditches on every side, he could not relieve his 
troops ; and though they often gained the bridge, they were 
constantly driven back again by the fresh combatants of the 
enemy. And when the Florentines once more got possession 
of it, pushing forward into the road on the other side, their 
fory left Piccinino neither time nor room to succor his men 
that were giving way. The front lines fell back upon the rear, 
and his whole army was thrown into such confusion, that they 
turned their backs and fled with the utmost precipitation to the 
Bofgo. The Florentine soldiers, instead of pursuing them, began 
to plunder the prisoners of their horses and arms. An enor- 
mous booty fell into their hands, for of all his cavalry not more 
than a thousand horse escaped with Piccinino. The inhabit- 
ants, who had followed him for plunder, became themselves too 
the prey of the plunderers. They were every one taken and 
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stripped of everything, with their' ensigns and baggage, and 
forced to pay a ransom for their liberty. 

This victory was more serviceable to Tuscany than preju- 
dicial to the Duke ; for had the Florentines lost the day, Tus- 
cany would have fallen into his hands. As it was, he only lost 
the arms and the horses of his army, and these could be re- 
placed by money. Nor was there ever a time when war was 
made with less danger and slaughter on the side of the 
invaders ; for in a battle that lasted four hours, followed by so 
overwhelming a defeat, only one man was killed ! Nor did he 
die of his wounds, nor by a valiant stroke given in battle. He 
fell from his horse, and was trodden to death in the mire. 
Such was the warrior's security in those days ; mounted on his 
war-horse, covered with steel armor, secure from death, he 
feared no engagement. His armor saved him in battle, and 
when he could fight no longer he surrendered and his life was 
saved. 

This battle and its sequel may serve to show the pitiful man- 
ner in which they made war in those times : for when Niccold 
had shut himself up in the Borgo after his defeat, the Commis- 
saries wished to pursue him and bring him to another engage- 
ment, to render their victory complete. But not a condottiere 
or a private soldier would obey their orders ; they wished, they 
said, to take care of their booty and heal their wounds ; and 
what is more astonishing, the next day at noon, witliout leave 
or licence from commissary or general, they went off to Arezzo 
and deposited their booty, and returned to Anghiari. A pro- 
ceeding so utterly in violation of all just order and military dis- 
cipline, that the barest remnant of a well-disciplined army 
would easily and deservedly have wrested a victory from the 
hands of men who had so unmeritedly gained it. lliey, more- 
over, released all the cavalry they had taken prisoners, in 
violation of the wishes of the Commissaries, who would have 
detained them to deprive the enemy of their service. Certainly 
it must seem astonishing that such an army should ever know 
how to gain a victory ; and still more so, that another should 
be found vile and dastardly enough to be beaten by so con- 
temptible an enemy. 
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While the Floretitiue soldiers were thus occupied in going 
and returning from Arezzo, NiccoM had time to get away from 
the Borgo, and he marched towards Romagna. The exiles too 
fled to him for protection. All hope oT ever returning to Flo- 
rence now seemed lost for ever, and they dispersed themselves 
over Italy, and through foreign countries divided from each 
other, to wander ahout to find a home. Rinaldo de^i Albizzi 
retired to Ancona, and having lost his country in this world, he 
turned his thoughts on the heavenly country and went on a 
pilgrimage to the tomh of the Saviour. He returned again, and 
died suddenly in the midst of the nuptial banquet of his 
daughter ; and fortune was favorable to him at last in taking 
him away on one of the least dark of the many dark days of 
his exile. In every kind of fortune he was a man highly 
esteemed, and would have been still more so, had he been bom 
in a united city ; for many of his good qualities, which excited 
jealousy in a factious conmionwealth, would have been rewarded 
in a republic of peace. 

After Piccinino's departure and the return of the Florentine 
forces from Arezzo, the Commissaries advanced with them to 
the Borgo of St. Sepolchro. The inhabitants offered to surren- 
der to them, but on terms they would not accept. While they 
were still negotiating matters, the Pope's Legate, growing suspi- 
cious the Florentines were unwilling the town should revert 
into the hands of the Church, became so enraged that high 
words passed between them, and the Florentine and Roman 
troops would have come to violence had not the treaty been 
concluded immediately. But an accommodation was made 
satisfactory to the Legate, and quiet was restored. 

During these negotiations intelligence was received that Pic- 
cinino was marching towards Rome, and another report, that 
he had gone into La Marca. The Legate and Count Sforza 
were inclined to advance towards Perugia to relieve La Marca 
or Rome, to whichever Niccolo had bent his course, taking 
with him Bernardo de' Medici, while Neri Capponi went with 
the Florentine forces to the conquest of Casentino, In the ex- 
ecution of this plan Neri marched for Raffina, which he pre- 
sently took, and soon after Bibiena,Pratoyecchio, and Romena 
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Be then sat down before Poppi and assaulted it in two places ; 
on the side towards the plain of Certomondo, and the oth« 
from the hill that stretches along towards Franzcrii. Count 
Poppi, finding himself abandoned by God and man, had shut 
himself up there, with no hope of any rehef, but to gain time 
and make the best terms he could for himself. 

When Neri, therefore, approached the town, he demanded a 
parley, and had as good terms g^ranted to him as he could rea- 
sonably hope for. His life, his children, and all the eflects he 
could carry away with him were spared, and the city and his 
States were to be inunediately ceded to the Florentines. Dur* 
ing the capitulation, he went down upon the bridge over the 
Amo, "which flows along the foot of the city, and overcome 
with grief, he thus addressed himself to Neri : 

** Had I measured my fortune and your power, I should now 
have come out here to congratulate you on your victory, and 
not as an enemy to supplicate that my ruin might be less ter- 
rible. Destiny has awarded you a fortune as magnificent and 
jo3rful, as mine is mournful and wretched. 1 had horses, anns, 
subjects, dominions and wealth, and who can wonder that I 
weep to leave them all. But since you can and will bring all 
Tuscany under your sway, we must obey you ; and if I had not 
been guilty of this mistake, neither my fortune nor your gene- 
rosity would have been known to the world. For if you still 
preserve me, you will give the world an eternal example of 
your clemency. Let then your compassion surpass my crime, 
and leave at least a home here, to a descendant of one, whose 
ancestors have given you so many causes for gratitude." 

Neri replied, " that as he had confided too much in those 
who proved themselves perfidious, and thus done injustice to 
the Republic of Florence, he was obliged to deprive him of his 
dominions, and exile him as an enemy to the Florentines, from 
the places he was not content to hold^ as their friend. For he 
had been guilty of perfidy, that never could be forgiven, and 
he could no longer be suflered to hold a State, which in every 
reverse of fortmie might lift her arm against Florence. The 
Republic feared his territories and not himself. But if he could 
obtain another principality m Germany, Florence was willing, 
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aad iWf would tnat him wilii all raqpeet in oonridaatioii of 
the fitvon, whkdi, 1m aaiid» the FkNre&tmeft had zeceived from 
his anceatota." Hie Count replied with great indignation, 
"■that ha wiahed to be even still frutfaer from the Fl<»entines, 
Aan they told him to go." 

Thus all amicable negotiation was bvougfat to an end» and 
finding dwre was no hope, he delivered np the d^ with all 
his poiseioions, and taking his pnTBle goods, his wife, and his 
chiUben, he turned his back on the oity with tears iA lamftnta« 
tion over the loss of a State, his fiather had governed for f oar 
hnndred years. When the news of this victory reached Flo- 
fence, the Signiory and the people abandoned themselves to 
the wildest joy. And as Bernardo de' Miedici found the report 
false, that Niccold had advanced towards Rome or La Marca, 
he marehed back again with his forces to reioiu Neii» and 
together they returned to Florence. The highest honoiB w^e 
decreed to them, the city had ever bestowed upon her greatest 
victors, and they made their triumphal entrance into Florence 
amidst the acclamations of the SigmMs, the Captains of the 
Companies, and the entire population* 
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SUMMARY. 

Rkflections upon fhe object of wars and tbe utility of victories. — 
Intrigues of the Duke of Milan with Francesco Sforza, Captain 
of the Venetians, which give rise to suspicions and jealousies. 
— ^Ravenna places itself under the Fbdestk of Venice (1440). — 
The Pope sells the Borgo of San Sepolchro to the Florratines. 
— ^Depredations of Piccinino. — Sforza compelled to raise the 
siege of Martinengo. — League of the Duke of Milan with the 
allies (1441). — ^Francesco Sforza marries the daughter of the 
Duke, with Cremona for her dower. — ^Alphonso di Arragon pro- 
secutes a new war for the recovery of Naples, etc. — ^Renato, 
King of Naples, expelled from the kingdom by Alphonso, and 
honorably received at Florence. — ^New disturbances at Flo- 
rence. — Jealousy i^ainst Neri di Gino Capponi (1443). — ^Bal- 
daccio d* Aughlari killed by the treachery of Bartolomeo OrIan« 
dini. — Revolution in the state in favor of the Medici (1444.)^ 
Death of Niccold Piccinino. — End of the war. — ^Annibale Ben- 
tivoglio killed in Bologna by Battista Canneschi — followed by 
violent disturbances (1445). — Santi, reputed son of Ercole Ben- 
tivogli, called to Bologna to govern the city. — General war of 
Italy with loss to the Duke of Milan, who comes to battle 
with Sforza. — ^Death of Philip Visconti, Duke of Milan. — 
Sforza elected Captain of the Milanese (1447).< — Attempts of 
the Pontiff to restore the peace of Italy. — Opposed by the 
Venetians — ^Alphonso assaults the Florentines. — ^Afterwards 
forced into the peace, and compelled to retire (1448). — Count 
Sforza attacks the Venetians, and compels them to negotiate 
peace, which excites the indignation of the Milanese, who con- 
spire against him with the Venetians. — ^The Count besieges 



dMoi, and eompeb Umoi to accept lus temw (1450). — Sew 
Duke of Milu, and the Florentiiiea in kaf^e against the 
Venetians, and the King of Naples. — ^Visit of the Emperor 
Fredrick III., to Florence. — War in Lombaidy between the 
Doke and the Yenetiana. — ^Ferdinand, son of Alphonso, Kin^ 
of Naples, invades Toscany (1452). — CcHi^iiacy of Stefano 
Pofcari in Borne against the Pope — ^he is discoToed and pun- 
ished. — Gheraido Gambacorti's plot discovered, and defeated 
by Antonio Ganlandi (1453). — ^Renato d'Anjon called from 
Fiance into Italy by the Florentines. — Soon after retoma to 
Fiance. — ^Peaoe concluded between the bdligerent piineas 
thiongh the mediation of the Pontiff (1454).~-6taoopo Piccinino 
asaanlts Siena.— The Turks routed at Belgrade (1456).-43enoa 
puts herself under the protection of France (1458). — ^Death of 
Alphonso, King of Naples. — Succeeded by Ferdinand his son.-— 
Attempt of Callistns UL, Pope, to secure the throne of Naples 
for his nephew, Pietro Ludovico Borgia. — ^Dies. — ^Followed by 
Knec-SilTlo Piccolomini of Sienna, who takes the name of 
Pins n. — ^Discords in Grenoa between Giovanni d' Anjou, and the 
Fregosi (1459). — Giovanni assaultB the kingdom of Naples. — 
Conquers King Ferdinand. — Be-established in his kingdom by 
the aid of the Pope, and the Duke of Milan (1460). — CSenoa 
throws off the yoke of France. — Giovanni d' Anjou abandoned 
by Giacopo Piccinino. — Overthrow in the kingdom of Naples. 
— Betreats to Ischia, and afterwards returns to France (1462). 

The object of those who make war always has been, and 
always should be, to enrich themselves and impoverish their 
enemies; nor is victory to be sought or conquest to be desir- 
ed for any other reason than to aggrandize the aggressor and 
weaken his foe. It, therefore, follows, that whenever a state 
is impoverished by its victories, or debilitated by its conquests, 
it has either gone beyond or fallen short of the object for which 
wars should be undertaken. That prince or commonwealth is 
enriched by his wars and victories, that extirpates its enemies 
and becomes master of their revenues and possessions ; and 
that state is impoverished by its victories when the enemy — 
although conquered — is not extinguished, and his possessions 
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become the prey of the soldiery md not of the state, tech a 
government suffers more from a victory than a defeat ; for in 
the one case, it is exposed only to the outrages of the enemy, 
in the other to the outrages of its own friends, which an the 
more intolerable because tbey are more tinnatural, and compel 
the state to aggravate its subjects by new taxes and fresh bur- 
dens. And no prince, who is not stripped of all humanity, can 
feel much joy over a victory which has filled aU his subjects 
iRrith mourning. 

The wisely governed republics of antiquity filled their trea- 
snries with the gold and the spoils of their victories, — distribut- 
ed gifts among the people, removed the public burdens, and 
ordained games and solemn festivals in the state. But the 
commonwealths of the times we record, first of all emptied the 
treasury, afterwards impoverished the people, and finally let 
their enemies escape. All this sprang from the disordeilv mode 
of their warfare ; for the conquered enemy was stripped of hi. 
spoil, and neither put to death nor imprisoned, and the van- 
quished again renewed the conflict as soon as they were pro- 
vided with armor and horses by the state that employed them. 
The spoil and the ransom becoming the prey of the soldiery, 
the victorions princes had no means of prosecuting new wars 
of defence or conquests but by wrenching the necessary sup- 
plies from the hands of their own subjects ; and the oppressed 
people — so &r from having occasion to rejoice in the victoriies 
of their prince, — ^hailed them as the harbingers of new impo- 
sitions, and more intolerable burdens. To such a point had 
the soldiers of those times at last reduced the system of war, 
that neither the conqueror nor the vanquished could maintain 
control over their mercenary troops, but by new supplies of 
money from the pockets of their own subjects ; for the cow- 
ardly soldier who had fled from the foe, demanded new dress 
and armor, and the victor seized his booty and then asked his 
reward. And as the defeated would not take the field again 
till he was remounted, and the victor would fight no more till 
he had been well paid, victory was attended by little advan- 
tage, and small loss followed defeat ; — ^fbr the conqueror could 



not pamie kb trietory till the TUiqiiiilMd hftd had Hme to 
ncoTer from tbe blow. 

It was under mich a miiitary system, that Niccol^ PiccmiiK^ 
had ramouQted his troops, before the news of his defeat had 
spiead orer Italy, and renewed die war upon the enemy with 
grnaler ^igor dian erer. It was for this reason, that afler tiie 
deleat of Terma, he had made the conquest of Verona ; for 
this reason he meovered from the defeat and the loss of Vero- 
na, and invaded Tuscany with a powerful army ; for this rea- 
son, after his utter rout at Anghiari, he had even grown 
stronger before he entered Romagna than he was before, and 
filled the Duke of Milan with the hope of defending Lombaidy 
— ^whieh, during his absence, had been almost given up for 
lost For while Niccol^ was spreading desolation through 
Tuscany, the Duke was trembling for his dominions ; and fear- 
ing he would be brought to ruin be/ore Niccol^— whom he had 
recalled — could come to his relief, he endeavored, by negotiate 
mg with Count Sfoiza, to avert by artifice the fary of a storm 
that must otherwise have overwhelmed him. For this pur- 
pose, he had recourse to expedients he had often tried before 
in siniilar emergencies ; and dispatched Niccol^ da Esti, Prince 
of Fenraia, to Peschiem, the encampment of Sforza, and ear- 
nestly exhorted him to peace by showing him how prejudicial 
the war must finally prove to himself. For if the Duke became 
so reduced he could not maintain liis power, the Count must 
be the first man to sufier ; as neither the Venetians nor Floren- 
tines would have any further occasion for his service, and, 
consequently, no esteem for his person. To convince him of 
the Duke's sincerity in desiring a peace, he solemnly assured 
him, that as soon as peace was concluded the marriage should 
be consummated with his daughter, whom he would send to 
Ferrara, and deliver into his own hands. 

The Count replied, — *' That if the Duke really desired peace 
he might easily obtain it, for the Venetians and Florentines 
were no less inclined to it ; but he could put very little con- 
fidence in him, for he had never known him conclude a peace 
except through necessity, and as soon as the danger was over 
he renewed the war. Nor could he give any more credit to 



}b» piomkesof the maniage, for he had beea too often deceiT- 
ed by him before. But still, if matters could be amicably ad- 
justed* he would take such a course in regard to the idliaace 
as his friends advised him." 

The Venettane, who are too ready to suspect their gen^als* 
had sufficient cause to look with great jealousy on these nego- 
tiatioDS. The Count, therefore, detennined to recoTer their 
confidence by a vigorous prosecution of the war. But the spirit 
of the Count was so cooled by his ambition, and the minds of 
the Venetians so inflamed by suspicion, that the rest of that 
summer was consumed to no purpose. And when Ntccol6 
renamed into Lombardy, winter had come on, and the respec- 
liTe armies went into quarters ; the Count retiring to Verona, 
the Duke's forces to Cremona, the Florentines into Tuscany, 
and those of the Pope into Romagna. The last — after ihe 
victory of Anghian — ^assaulted Furii and Bologna, to wrest 
them from Francisco Piccinino, who held them in his frither's 
name ; but they were too well defended by Francisco, and the 
expedition failed. Their presence, however, so alarmed the 
people of Ravenna, lest they should again fall under the do- 
minien of the Church, that they voluntarily — ^with Ostasio, 
lord of the city — gave themselves up to the power of the 
Venetians; who, as a recompense for the acquisition, sent 
Ostasio and his son to die in Candia, that he might never have 
the power of again recovering a principality he had been so 
stupid as to give away. These enterprises — ^in spite of the 
victory of Anghiari — ^had so reduced the finances of the Pope, 
that he sold the castle of Borgo di San Sepolchro to the Floren- 
tines for twenty-five thousand ducats. 

In this state of affairs, both parties feeling secured from 
attack by winter, gave up all thoughts of peace. And particu- 
larly the Duke, whose fears had vanished by the return of 
Niccold Piccinino, and the coming on of the cold season. He 
had now broken off all negotiations, and begun with tlie utmost 
diligence to supply Niccold with cavalry, and to make all 
necessary provisions for a renewal of the war. The Count, 
having intelligence of these preparations, went to Venice to 
concert measures with the Senate for prosecuting the campaign 
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of the coming you. But Niceold, wlio was all ready to take 
the field, and well knew how unprepared was the enemy to 
oppose him, without waiting for spring, passed Adda in the 
depth of winter, and entering the territory of Brescia got pos- 
session of the whole region, with the exception of Adula and 
Acri, surprising aboYS two thousand of Sforza*s cavalry* who, 
expecting no such assault, were all taken and stripped. But 
what still more chagrined the Ck)unt and alarmed theVenetiana, 
was the defection of Ciarpellone, one of his principal captains. 
When this news came, the Count left Venice, and went on by 
forced marches to Brescia. Niccold, he found, had committed 
his ravages and retired to his quarters. The Count, finding the 
war suspended, thought it more prudent not to rekindle it, but 
to use the interval of quiet for putting lus forces in order, and 
revenge himself on the enemy at a future time. He, therefore, 
prevailed on the Venetians to recall from Tuscany their forces, 
in the service of the Florentines, and take Micheletto Attendoli 
into their pay, in the room of Gattamelata, who was dead. 

On the return of spring, Niccold Piccinino— who was the 
first to take the field—- laid siege to Cignano, a castle, twelve 
miles firom Brescia. The Count marched to its relief, and the 
struggles that had lasted so long between these two captains 
were once more begun. Fearing the enemy might get posses- 
sion of Bergamo, the Count encamped near the castle of Mar- 
tinengo, from whence— if once in his possession—he might 
easily throw succors into Bergamo. Niccold — ^who had almost 
reduced that city — ^had foreseen that he could not be annoyed 
by the enemy except through Martinengo, and had provided 
that castle with every means of defence ; and the Count had 
thus been obliged to bring all his force to bear upon it. Nic- 
col6 had, therefore, stationed his whole army in a position to 
cut off all the Count's supplies, and had so strongly fortified 
his camp by ditches and breast-works, that the Count could 
not assail him without manifest peril ; and was at last so much 
reduced, the besieger was in greater danger than those of 
Martinengo, who were besieged. The Count was prevented by 
f£unine from maintaining the siege, and he did not dare to raise 
it for fear of a defeat. The Duke, therefore, looked for com- 
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pfete Tictoiy, and the Venetiaiis expected nothing bnt an utter 
OTerthrow. 

Bat fortune — which never lacks the means of aidmg her 
Mends and djestroying her enemies — brought things to a very 
different termination. The confidence of gaining a signal vic- 
tory, had so exalted the ambition, and increased the insolence 
of Niccol^ Piccinmo, that losing his respect for the Duke and 
himself, he sent him a message to say, — ^That having long 
fought under his banners, without gaining ground enough to 
cover his body, he wished now to know what reward he was 
to have for his services. For it was in his power to make him 
absolute lord of Lombardy, and dehver all his enemies into his 
hands. And as a certain victory merited a sure reward, he 
demanded that he should assign to him the city of Hacentia, 
where he might repose after so long a career of toil and dan- 
ger. Nor did he blush to threaten the Duke that he would 
abandon the enterprise, if his demands were not granted. 
This insolent and audacious demand so exasperated the Duke* 
that he resolved to lose the enterprise rather than yield to it 
But although his imminent dangers and the menaces of his 
enemies could not move him, he was subdued by the insolence 
of his friends, and he determined to comply with the terms of 
the Count. He sent Antonio Guide Buono da Tortona to him, 
with an offer of his daughter, and such overtures for a peace, 
as were eagerly accepted by him and his confederates. 

The articles being privately signed by all parties, the Duke 
sent orders to Niccol6 to make a truce with the Count for one 
year ; alleging, — ** That he was so exhausted by the expenses 
of the war, he could not risk a certain peace for a doubtful 
victory." NiccoI6 was astonished at this decision, and could 
not comprehend the motives of the Duke for giving up so 
glorious a victory ; nor could he believe, that to avoid recom- 
pensing his friends he would be willing to let his enemies 
escape. He, however, opposed his policy in the best way 
he could ; and to subdue his opposition the Duke was obliged 
to threaten to give him up to the mercy of his soldiers and his 
enemies. Niccold, therefore, submitted, but with a spirit not 
unlike that of a man forced to abandon his friends, and his 
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spired with the Duke to rob him of the victory over his foes. 
AJha the conclusioa of the tmoe, the nuptials of SignoraBianca 
and the Count were celebrated, and the city of Cremona was 
given far her dower. P^ace was afterwards signed in Novem- 
ber, 1441, by Francisco Baibadico, and Paolo Ttono, Com- 
missionerB for the Venetians, and Agnolo Ac6idinoli, for the 
Florentines. By this treaty, the castles of Peschiera, Asola, 
and Leonato, in the marqnisate of Mantua, were ceded to the 
Venetians. 

Althon^ war had now ceased its ravages in Lombardy, it 
was still raging in the Kingdom of Naples, and as hostilities 
there could not be brought to a close, they again disturbed tfae 
peace of Lombardy. King Rinato had been stripped by the 
arms of Alphonso of Airagon during the late war in Lombardy, 
of all that realm except the city of Naples. Hoping a complete 
conquest was now in his hands, he determined at the same 
time to lay siege to the city of Naples and seize Benevento and 
the other territories in the possession of the Count In this he 
hoped to succeed without difficulty or danger, for the Count 
was still occupied with his wars in Lombardy ; and the result 
justified his hopes, for he easily got possession of every town 
in a single campaign. But when the news arrived of the 
peace of Lombardy, Alphonso began to be alarmed lest the 
Count should march to join Rinato, and Rinato began for the 
same reason to hope. 

In the meantime he sent to the Count a pressing message to 
hasten to the assistance of his friend, and take vengeance 
on their common foe. Alphonso, on the other hand, earnestly 
solicited Duke Philip, out of regard to their long friendship, 
to oppose this movement, and give the Count some important 
enterprise to keep him from invading the Kingdom of Naples. 
The Duke readily consented, without considering he was violat- 
ing a peace he had just before, so much to his own prejudice, 
concluded. He, therefore, suggested to Pope Eugenius, that 
now was the time to recover the territories Sforza had taken 
from the Church ; and for that purpose he offered him the ser- 
vices oi Niccold Piccinino, who, after the peace, had retired to 



lUHnagna with his nrmy, promising to pay bim from his own 
treasury while the war lasted. Engenias, through animosky 
against the Comit, and a desire to recover his estates, listened 
with eagerness to this proposal, and althon^ he had once 
before been duped in the same manner by Niccold, he thought 
now the Duke of Milan was on his side, there was no danger 
of deception. He therefore joined his forces with Niccold'iB, 
and an incursion was made into La Marca. The Count was 
alaimed at so sudden a movement, but he made ready his 
forces and took the field against the enemy. Alphonso had in 
the meantime made the conquest of Naples, and all that King- 
dom, except Castelnuovo, owned his sway. Here Rinato left a 
strong garrison and set out for Florence, where he was received 
with great honor. But in a few days he became convinced 
bis kingdom was hopelessly lost, and he went on to Mar- 
seilles. 

Alphonso in the interval had brought Castelnuovo to a 
capitulation, and Count Sforza, finding himself unable to cope 
with the combined forces of Niccol^ and the P<Mitiff, had 
recourse to the Venetians and Florentines for money and 
soldiers. He represented to them that if they did not humble 
the ambition of the Pope and the King while he lived, they 
would soon be hurled to ruin, when he was dead ; for they 
would join with the Duke of Milan, and divide all Italy between 
them. The Florentines and Venetians hesitated for some time 
what answer to return to this application, for they did not like 
to open hostilities with the Pope and Alphonso, and they were 
also occupied with the aflSsiirs of Bologna. 

Annibale Bentivoglio had expelled Francisco Piocinino firom 
that city, and to defend themselves against the Duke, who 
ftivoted Francisco, the inhabitants had demanded aid of the 
Venetians and Floientines, who had not denied it. On this 
account, therefore, they could not, under the circumstances, 
lend any assistance to Sforza. But Annibale having defeated 
Francisco Piccinino, the affiur bore a different aspect, and the 
Florentines determined to send the Count relief. But in the 
first place, to secure themselves against the Duke, they 
renewed with him the league, and the Duke himself was not 



tott* for altiioiigh Ke had eonBented to the war upon 
Um CooDt, while King Binato was at the head of an anny , yet 
whan he waa 'vanquiahed and diiven from his Kingdom, he 
did not wish to aee the Count deimved of his dominicms, and 
therefore he not only oonsented others should aid him* bat 
wiote to request Alphonso to return to Naples and suspend 
haatilifiss against the Count And although Alphonso felt 
decidedly opposed to it. he was induced to acquiesce by his 
obligatkns to the Duke, and he passed the Tronto with all bis 
foroes. 

VThile these events were transpiring in Hmnagna, the Flor* 
entiaes were not quiet at home. Neri, the son of Gino Cappcnti, 
was one of the most powerful citizens in the State, and bis 
influence was mora feared by Cosimo de' Medici, than any 
other individuaL He had not only great popularity among 
the citizens, but during their former campaigns lus bravery and 
good conduct had won the love of the Florentine soldiery 
whom he had often commanded. Besides the remembrance 
of lus victories over Niccold Picdnino at Anghiari, and the 
conquest lus £ither Oino had made at Pisa, caused him to be 
beloved by many and feared by those who wished no rivals in 
the govenunent But of all the Commanders of the Florentine 
anny, Baldaccio d*Aughieri was the greatest warrior, and there 
was no man in Italy at that time who surpassed him in physical 
strength or morel courage. He had always commanded the 
infantry ; and so great was lus reputation among them that 
everybody believed they would follow him in every rescdution 
and in every enterprise. He was a most intimate friend of 
Neri, whom he loved for his virtues, of which he had long been 
an eyewitness. This intimacy aroused the deepest suspicions 
of the rest of the citizens. They thought him a dangerous 
man to leave free, and a still more dangerous one to confine. 
They therefcve determined to dispatch him, and fortune seemed 
to favor their design. Bartolomeo Orlandini was then Gron- 
liloniw of Justice. He was the man sent, as we have before 
rriated, to defend Marradi, when Niccold Piccinino invaded 
Tuscany, and he had shamefidly fled and abandoned a place so 
stroBgly gauded by nature, it would ahnost have defended 
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itself. Stich a vile piece of cowardice had so proroiied Bal- 
daccio, that he expressed his contempt for him in his oon- 
vetsation and letters, in terms that excited Orlandini's resent* 
ment, and he determined to take revenge, hoping to extingai^ 
the infamy of his conduct in the death of his accuser. 

Other citizens were aware of his design, and they mihesitat- 
ingly encouraged him to execute it, by telling him he wonMl 
thus not only revenge his own insult, but free the State of a 
man dangerous to employ, and still more dangerous to dismiss. 
Orlandini, therefore, beuig resolute to assassinate him, shut up 
a company of armed young men in his apartment, coid the day 
following when Baldaccio came to the piazza, as was his 
constant habit, to confer with the magistrates about the 
affidrs of his office, the Gonfalonier sent for him, and he 
obeyed the summons immediately without any snspickm. 
The Gonfalonier met him, and having walked some time 
together before the chambers of the Signiory, conversing 
about his official affiurs, he thought the time had come, and 
he led him to the door where his assassins were concealed) 
and gave them the signal. They rushed out, and finding him 
unarmed and unattended, they butchered him and flm;ig his 
corpse out of the window of the palace opposite the custom* 
house. From thence it was carried into the piazza, and its 
head cut off, and the body exposed there all day as a spectacle 
to the people. He left only one son, w^hom his wife had bat 
a few years before given birth to, and he did not long sarvive 
his father. 

His widow, Annalene, being thus deprived both of her hus- 
band and child, resolved to have no further communion with 
tiie worid, and having converted her house into a convent, she 
shut herself up in it with several other noble ladies, and theie 
spent the remainder of her days in acts of piety and devotion. 
The convent she founded was called after her mme. It still 
stands, and will perpetuate her name for ever. 

This assassination gave a check to the power of Neri» and 
diminished his reputation and the number of his friends. Bat 
the citizens who controlled the government were not yet satis- 
fied. For as they had now been tea j99t% in the jtdnMpisom* 
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tioiL snd Um finthftt i tr of the Bslift had exDiied* manv bad 
begun to talk and to act with much greater freedom than the 
flngiatnlea eateeined conaistent with the aecniity o£ the State. 
In order* therefore, to re-eatabliah their power, they judged it 
necessary to revive the Balia* to strengthen their friends and 
trample down their enemies. Consequently, in the year 1444, 
the councils instituted a new Balia which refonned the magis- 
tracies — ^vested the power of choosing the Signiory in a few in- 
dividuals, and reconstructed the chancery of reforms, deposing 
ikom its direction, Filippo Peruzzi, and filling his place with a 
man who would follow the instructions of the party in power. 
They prolonged the banishment of the exiles, imprisoned 
Giovanni di Simone Vespucci, and deprived of every honor 
and emolument, all who adhered to the opposite party, 
including the sons of Pietro Baroncelli, all the Seragli, Bartolo- 
meo Fortini, Francisco Castellani, and a multitude of others. 
By these means they regained their authority and reputation, 
and subdued the pretensions of all whom they hated or 
doubted. 

Having thus recovered their power and established their 
administration, they turned their attention to foreign affairs. 
Niccold Ficcinino, as we have above stated, had been 
abandoned by King Alphonso, and Count Sforza, by the 
assistance of the Florentines, had grown so powerful that he 
attacked him near Fermo, and gave him so total an overthrow 
that he fled to Montecchio, which he reached with only a 
handful of his men. But he here fortified and defended him- 
self so bravely, that in a short time he was rejoined by all his 
forces, which enabled him easily to repel the attacks of the 
Count, especially as winter had already come on, which drove 
both leaders into quarters with all their forces. Niccold spent 
the entire winter in recruiting his army, and was also rein- 
forced by the Pontiff and King Alphonso. 

£arly in spring both captains took the field. But ilie im- 
mense superiority of Niccol6's forces soon brought the Count 
to such extremities, he would have been ruined, had not the 
Duke of Milan once more defeated Niccold*s designs. He sent 
him an order to hasten to Milan, for he must converse with 
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him in person about some affiuxs of the utmost importance. 
Niccold was eager to know the object of his visit, and abandon- 
ing a sure victory for a distant hope, he left Francesco his sou 
at the head of his army, and hastened to Milan. When the 
Count heard of it, he resolved to improve his chance, andbiiBg 
the enemy to battle, while they were deprived of their leader. 
He fell upon them near the castle of Monte Loro, routed Fran- 
cesco's army, and made him prisoner. Niccold had in the 
meantime reached Milan, where he discovered he had been 
again decoyed from victory by the artifices of Philip, and when 
the news reached him of the defeat of his army, and the cap- 
ture of his son, he died a victim to his grief in the year 1445, 
at thm age of sixty-four, a more brave than fortunate captain. 
He left two sons, Francisco and Giacopo, who were less brave 
and more unfortunate than their father, so that the glory of the 
Braccescan party was now almost extinct ; while the arms of 
the Sforza, aided by fortune, were becoming more and more 
victorious. 

The death of Niccold, and the defeat of his army, had dis- 
sipated the hope of the Pontiff, and rel3ring little upon the aid 
of Alphonso, he sought a peace with the Count, which was 
concluded by the mediation of the Florentines. Osimo, Fab- 
riano and Recanati, cities of La Marca, were restored to the 
Pope, and the rest of that province remained under the domi- 
nion of the Count 

The peace of La Marca would have restored tranquifiity to 
the entire peninsula, had^ it not been disturbed by the Bolog- 
nese. There were two powerful rival families in Bologna, the 
Canneschi and the Bentivogli. Battista was the head of the 
former, and Anuibale of the latter. To create mutual confi- 
dence between them, they had intermarried with each other. 
But between men who aspire to the same degree of grandeur, 
it is mudi easier to contract alliances than friendship. Bologna 
was in league with the Florentines and Venetians ; a treaty 
having been made with them by Annibale Bentivoglio, after 
the expulsion of Francisco Piccinino : but Battista, knowing 
the anxiety of the Duke to win over that city, entered into a 
conspiracy with him to put Aimibale out of the way, and 
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tmfiiri hk stendnd from the walls of the city. Everytluiig 
had been made ready. On the S4th of Jnne, 1445, Batdsta aud 
his aocomplioes fell upon Annibale and killed him, and then 
tan throDgh the city, raising the cry, *' Long live the Doke of 
Milan.** 

The Venetian and Flozentine Commissaries, who were then 
in Bologna, shnt themselves up in their hoiises in the begin- 
ning of the tumult But the people, who were enraged at tlie 
assassins, rushed in armed multimdes to the piazza, lamenting 
the death of Annibale. The Commissaries now took courage, 
and uniting with the people, they fell upon the Canneschi 
party, and in a few hours gained a complete victory. A por- 
tion of them were killed, and the rest driven from the city. 
Battista himself, not being able to make his escape, nor his 
enemies to kill him, hid himself in a vault in his own house, 
made to preserve grain. His enemies, who had been on the 
search for him all day, knew he had not escaped from the citfj 
and they rushed again to his house, and so terrified his servants 
with threats, that one of his boys was driven through fear to 
discover him. They pulled him from his hiding-place, put 
him to death, dragged his body through the streets, and then 
burnt it to ashes. The Duke's influence had been sufficient to 
involve him in the plot, but his power was not able to succor 
him in the moment of ruin. 

The death of Battista, and the flight of the Canneschi, put an 
end to the insurrection, but Bologna was left in the greatest 
confusion. None of the house of the BentivogU was left to 
take the government, for Annibale had left no heir but his little 
boy Giovanni* who was only six years old. Divisions were 
therefore apprehended among the friends of the Bcntivogli» 
which might open the way for the return of the Canneschi, 
and the ruin of their party, and of the city. In this crisis of 
suspension and alarm, Francesco, who had been Count of 
Poppi, happening to be in Bologna, informed the leading citi- 
zens, that if they wished to be governed by one descended 
from the blood of Annibale, he could be found. He tdd them, 
that about twenty years before Ercole, a cousin of Annibale, had 
had a connexion with a young lady at Poppi, the fruit of which 
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union was a son by the name of Santi, whom Ercole had often 
assured him was his own child, which was rendered perfectly 
certain by the strong resemblance between them, to which he 
could bear witness, having known both Ercole and the lady 
herself. 

His story was readDy believed by the citizens, who immedi- 
ately sent deputies to Florence to identify the young man, 
and prevail upon Cosimo and Neri to give him up. The re- 
puted father of Santi was dead, and the youth was living under 
the guardianship of an uncle, whose name was Antonio da 
Cascese. This Antonio was opulent and destitute of children, 
and a friend of Neri. When Neri, therefore, heard of the aflisur, 
thinking it an offer neither to be despised nor to be rashly accept- 
ed, he brought Santi and the Bolognese deputies into the presence 
of Cosimo to discuss the matter. Santi was not only honored 
by the Bolognese, but almost worshipped, so strong was their 
love for his ancestry. Nothing, however, was concluded at 
that time : but Cosimo, taking Santi aside, said to him, ** No 
one can counsel you in this matter better than yourself, for you 
should follow your own inclinations in the decision you adopt 
[f you are the son of Ercole Bentivogli, you will aspire to actions 
worthy of your sire, and of his house ; but if you are the son of 
A.gnolo Cascese, you will of course incline to continue in Flo- 
rence, and spend the rest of your life in the vile occupation of 
combing wool." 

The young man, who before seemed unwilling to accept the 
offer, being stung with the sarcasm, replied, " He would resign 
himself wholly to the direction of Cosimo and Neri." They 
consented to the request of the delegates, and the young man 
was provided with a wardrobe, horses and equipage, and soon 
after escorted by a numerous train to Bologna, where he was 
appointed governor of Annibale Bentivogli*s children, and of 
the city. He conducted himself with so much prudence, that 
he lived quietly, and died beloved in a city where all his pre- 
decessors had been put to death ! 

After the death of Niccold Piccinino, and the peace of La 
Marca, being in want of another Captain, they entered intf 
secret negotiations with Ciarpellone, one of Count Francesco's 
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bast oonunandcn. Ciupenone accepted theii ofieis, and de- 
nmnded leave of the Count to go to Milan, to take possession 
of aome castles Philip had given him dudng the late wars. 
Hm Count, however, suspected his design, and to deprive the 
Duke of his services, caused him in the first place to be arrested, 
and soon after to be put to death, alleging he had discovered 
he was engaged in a conspiracy against him. This filled the 
IXike with violence and rage ; but it was matter of joy to the 
Floientines and Venetians, who had the greatest dread lest the 
arms of the Count and the power of the Duke should be united. 
It served, however, to kindle a new war in La Marca. 

Gisimondo Malatesti was at this time Lord of Rimini, and 
being son-in-law of the Count, he expected he would confer 
upon him the government of Pesaro. But soon after the Count 
had subdued that city, he gave it to his own brother Alexander, 
which excited all Gisimondo's indignation. He was still more 
enraged because Federigo di Montofeltro, his enemy, had been 
aided by the Count in making the conquest of Urbino. In a 
tempest of rage he went over to the Duke, and tried to prevail 
on the Pope and the King of Naples to make war upon the 
Count. But the Count resolved he should first taste himself 
the fruit of a war he was so anxious to kindle, and he prepared 
to attack him immediately. 

Romagna and La Marca were again the scene of violence. 
The Duke, the King of Naples, and the Pope, all sent powerful 
succors to the aid of Malatesti ; and although the Florentines 
and the Venetians sent the Count no soldiers, they supplied 
him with money. Nor was the Duke content with carrying 
his arms into Romagna ; he designed also, to strip the Count of 
Pontremali and Cremona ; but Pontremali was defended by the 
Florentines, and Cremona by the Venetians. Lombardy again 
became the arena of contending chieftains. After several 
engagements in the district of Cremona, Francisco Piccinino, 
the Duke's general, was totally defeated near Casale, by 
Micheletto Attenduli, who commanded the Venetian forces. 
This victory filled the Venetians with confidence, and they 
hoped to bring the Duke*s dominions entirely under their sway. 
They sent a Commissary into the territory of Cremona, who 



took Ghiiuradadda by assault, reduced the whole legion, ex« 
cept Cremona itself, and then passing the Adda, he scoured the 
whole country to the very gates of Milan. The Duke now 
sent aa urgent appeal to Alphonso for succor, representing to 
him the peril of bis own doQiinions, if Lombardy should fall 
into the hands of the Venetians. Alphonso promised to send 
him forces, though their march would be no easy undertaking 
if the Count obstructed their progress. 

Philip, therefore, made a pressing appeal to the Count, pmy* 
\ng him not to abandon his father-in-law, who was now old 
and bUnd. The Count was enraged with the Duke, for 
having kindled the war ; and he was jealous, too, of the grow- 
ing dominion of the Venetians. He was also in want of mo- 
ney, and the League dealt out their supplies sparingly, for the 
Florentines were freed from the dread of the Duke, which had 
been their motive for caressing the Count, and the Venetians 
longed for his ruin, for he was the only power that could stop 
them from unfurling their victorious standards from the waUs 
of Milan. But still, while Philip was trying to win him over 
to his side, by offering him supreme command of all his forces, 
if he would abandon the Venetians, and restore La Marca to the 
Pontiff, they also sent him ambassadors, promising him Milan, 
if he would take the command of their army for life, if he 
would carry on the war in La Marca, and cut off the succors 
Alphonso was preparing to send into Lombardy. The promi- 
ses of the Venetians were tempting, and the Count's obligation 
to them very great, for they had begun that war to save him 
from losing Cremona ; and besides, the Duke's injuries were 
fresh in his memory, and his promises were always false and 
perfidious. But still the Count hesitated which side to take. 
For on the one hand he was drawn by his obligation to the 
League — ^his plighted faith, and their recent kindnesses, and 
glorious pledges for the future. On the other by the prayers of 
his father-in-law, and above all, the suspicion that some poi- 
son lay hidden under the magnificent promises made him by 
the Venetians. For, if their arms were victorious, he would be 
entirely dependent upon them for the fulfilment of their promi- 
ses, and even the safety of his own pxincipahty, and no wise 
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prince vonld ever incur snch riek exeept he was driven by 
dire neceesitjr. 

Bnt the ambition of the VenetianB, at last* put an end to this 
suspense. They had formed a design of seizing npon Cremona 
through the aid of some of its citizens, with whom they had 
mteliigence, and under the color of another enterprise, had 
sent their army in that direction. But their plot was discovered 
by the spies of the Count, and their plan utterly failed. For 
they were not only disappointed in their hopes of Cremona, 
but they lost the Count, who, without any scruples, immedi* 
ately went over to the Duke. 

In the meantime. Pope Eugenius had died, and been suc- 
ceeded by Nicolas V., and the Count was advancing with all 
his forces into Lombardy, when the news met him at Cotig- 
nola, that the Duke of Milan was dead (3l8t of August, 1447). 
This was to the Count unpleasant tidings. The pay of his 
soldiers was ui arrears, and he feared a mutiny in his camj)— 
the Venetians, joined by his enemies, had taken the field, fired 
with revenge for his perfidy in leaving them. Alphonso was 
his inveterate foe ; he could hope for nothing from the Pope or 
the Florentines, for he had robbed the Church of her dominions, 
and Florence was in league witli the Venetians. 

The Count was filled with the deepest alarm. But he deter- 
mined to turn his face to his destiny, and follow its guidings, 
for he well knew that fortune favors the brave, who seek her 
counsels, while she hides them from the timid and suspecting. 
He still had strong hopes that the Milanese would defend 
themselves from the ambition of the Venetians, and they could 
then turn to no one but himself for protection. He, therefore, 
boldly marched through the territories of Bologna, Modena and 
Reggio, encamped with his whole army on the banks of the 
Lenza, and sent to Milan an offer of his services. After the 
death of the Duke, the Milanese were divided by faction, one 
party wishing to establish a republic, and the other to live 
under a prince ; and of those who wished a prince, a portion 
favored the Count, and the rest, King Alphonso. The Repub- 
lican party being more united, prevailed over the rest, and 
established a Commonwealth after their own manner. But 
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many cities of the Duchy xevolted» hoping, like Mxton, lobe ahl« 
to eujoy their liberty, and even those who did not aspire to 
Republican freedom, refused allegiance to the Milanese. Lodi 
and Piacenza, therefore, put themselves under the protection 
of the Venetians, and Pavia and Parma declared themselves 
independent When these divisions came to the knowledge 
of the Count, he removed to Cremona, where his Commissaries 
signed a treaty with the ambassadors of Milan, giving him 
command of the forces of the new Republic, with the same 
stipulations he had closed with the Duke ; he was also to take 
possession of Brescia, till he could make himself master of 
Verona, after which the former should be restored to them. 

Before the death of the Duke, Pope Nicholas had used all his 
exertions, after he came to the Pontificate, to create peace among 
the Italian Princes. For this purpose, he had suggested to the 
Florentine ambassadors, who attended at his inauguration, that 
a Congress should be held at Ferrara, to establish a long truce 
or a lasting peace. The Congress accordingly assembled in 
that city, composed of the ambassadors of Venice, Milan, and 
Florence, with the Legate of the Pope. But King Alphonso 
sent no delegation. He was encamped at Tivoli, with a great 
body of infantry and cavalry, ready to support the Duke in any 
undertaking ; and it was believed as soon as they could draw 
the Count over to their side, they would openly attack the 
Venetians and Florentines, and were only consuming the 
interval in talking of a peace at Ferrara, to give the Count time 
to get with lus forces into Lombardy. Alphonso, however, 
assured the Congress he would ratify whatever the Duke 
agreed to, although he sent no ambassador. The convention 
continued in session many days, and after much negotiation, 
it was decided that a truce of five years, or an absolute peace, 
should be concluded, as should please the Duke ; but when his 
commissioners reached Milan, to receive his decision, he was 
dead. Notwithstanding his death, the Milanese were anxious 
for peace. But the Venetians, who hoped now, either by treaty 
or by arms, to make the conquest of all Lombardy, aided as 
they were by Lodi and Placentia, which had come over to 
them immediately after the death of the Duke, refused to stand 
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%y ^ ( ii 8 ir m g ' iCC B i ent Tlief wen the more eonfident of victory, 
for Mtei eoukl be taken before help could anive, and the 
FlorenMiies were on the point of being «xibn>iied in a war 
widr JSmg Alphpnso. 

Hie- King being then at Tivoli» and wisliing to follow up the 
entefpriee of Thsoany, according to the plan he had concerted 
wick Miilip, thonght the war now began in Lombaidy, would 
give hkn every facility for getting a fbotliold he so much de- 
sired in the Florentine dominions) before he came to an open 
rapture. Ke, therefore* formed a plot for the acqnisiticHi of 
Cennina, a ibitress in the upper part of the Val d' Amo, and 
soon after got it into hie hands. The Florentines, alarmed 
at this unexpected stroke, and seeing the King had now com- 
laeneed his aggressi<Mis, augmented their forces, created a 
oonncilof ten* and prepared for carrying on the warwitfi vigor. 
The King had already advanced with all his army into the ter- 
Rftories of Siena, and plied that city with all his power. But 
die Sienese maintained firmly their allegiance to ^e Floren- 
tines* and they neither admitted the Kmg widiin &eir city, nor 
any oilier town under their jurisdiction. They furnished him 
with provisions, for which their own weakness and the strength 
of the enemy were a sufficient excuse. 

Tile King, therefore, gave up his design of invading Tuscany 
by the way of Val d' Amo, for the Florentines had re-taken Cen- 
nina, asid- were pretty well provided with forces, and turned 
off towards Vbltenra, surprising many fortresses in that neigh- 
bmliood. From thence he advanced into the dominions of 
Pisa, where, by the assistance of Arrigo and Fazio de Conti 
ddia Gherardesca, he took several castles, and then made an 
assault upon Campigiia. But in this enterprise he failed ; it 
was defended too bravely by the Florentines, and they were 
flavored by the winter season. The King, therefore, left garri- 
sons in the places he had taken, to maintain them and lay 
waste the neighborhoods, and retired with the rest of his army 
into the territories of Siena, for winter quarters. The Floren- 
thies took advantage of the winter, and used every exertion 
during the interval to provide themselves with soldiers. They 
gave the command of their armv to Frederick, lord of Urbino, 
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and Gismondo Malatesti, governor of Simim. And, alAongii 
an animosity had existed between those two coaimandeiB» 
their difierences were composed by the prudence of Neri Cap- 
poni and Bemardetto de Medici, the Commissaries, and they 
took the field in the depth of winter. They recovered the 
cities they had lost around Pisa and Yolterra, and so effectually 
bridled the excursions of the soldiers of the King« that had been 
licentiously scouring the whole coast of the sea, that Ihey 
could hardly keep possession of the castles they were left ta 
defend. 

On the return of spring the Commissaries made a rendezvoos 
of their whole army, at Spedeletto, consisting of five thousand 
horse, and two thousand foot ; and the King advanced with hi* 
forces, to the number of 15,000, within three miles of Campiglia. 
But instead of laying siege to that city, which was supposed 
to be his intention, he marched against Piompino,for he hoped 
to subdue it without difiiculty, it being poorly prepared to 
stand a siege, and he thought its acquisition would be as 
advantageous to himself as fatal to the Florentines. For, from 
that place, he could harass the Florentines with a protracted 
war, and furnish himself with provisions by way of the sea, 
and ravage the whole neighborhood of Pisa. This assault 
alarmed the Florentines, and taking counsel what stroke they 
should make, they concluded, if their fuces could gain the 
thickets of Campiglia, the King would be obliged to make a 
shameful retreat or be utterly routed. For this purpose, they 
armed four large galleys at Leghom, and sent 300 soldiers in 
them to Piombino, and then posted their army at Caldone, 
where they could not be easily attacked, for they judged it 
dangerous to remain any longer amongst the thickets on the 
plain. 

The Florentine army were obliged to depend for their pro- 
visions upon the neighboring towns. These being few, 
and thinly populated, could hardly furnish the necessary 
supplies; and the troops were reduced to great want, and 
were almost destitute of wine, for little was produced in the 
region, and they could not get it from other places. 

The King, in spite of all the efforts of the Florentines, had 
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oommnnication with the sea, and was* abimdantly provided 
with everything except forage. The Florentines also deter- 
mined to furnish their troops by sea, and they loaded their 
galleys with provisions and sent them out; but they were 
intercepted by seven of the King's vessels, two of them were 
taken, and the other two forced to return. This disaster cut 
off all hope of supplying the Florentine camp, and a foraging 
party of over two hundred deserted principally for want of 
wine, and went over to the King. Multitudes of others began 
to murmur, declaring they could not stay in those hot places 
where there was no wine, and the water could not be drunk. 
The Commissaries therefore determined to abandon the station, 
and attempt the conquest of some of the castles which still 
remained in the hands of the King. His army, too, although 
supplied with provisions, and superior in numbers to the 
enemy, was every day being cut down with diseases which 
prevail at that season in those marshy regions. This made 
such ravages in his camp that multitudes died, and nearly all 
were sick. In these circumstances of mutual distress, over- 
tures of peace were extended by the King, who demanded fifty 
thousand florins, and to have Piombino left to his mercy. His 
proposition was discussed at Florence, and many were so 
anxious for peace they wished it accepted, for they had no hope 
of coming off victorious in a war attended with so enormous 
an expense. But Neri Capponi went to Florence and used 
such arguments to dissuade them from it, that the citizens 
unanimously agreed not to yield to the enemy. They also 
promised the lord of Piombino their support in war and in 
peace under their protection, if he would still continue his 
defence. When the King was informed of this decision, he aban- 
doned all hope of achieving a victory with his enfeebled troops, 
and struck his camp with as much disorder as though he had 
been routed, leaving more than two thousand dead men behind 
hiuL He retreated with the rest of his army in a languishing 
condition into the territories of Siena, and then made his way 
back to his kingdom, boiling with rage against the Florentines, 
and threatening them with a firesh invasion at the return of the 
spring. 
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Soch waft the state of affiun ia Tosouqr. Connt Sfena, who 
had in the meantime beea appointed commander*in-chief of 
the Milaaeae forces, endeavored first of all to win the friend- 
ship of Francisco Piccinino, who was Ukewise in their service* 
that he might depend upon his favor in fatnre undertakings, or 
at least be opposed hy him with less violence. Having taken 
the field with his whole army, the inhabitants of Pavia, fearing 
they would not be able to defend themselves against so pow- 
erful a force, offered him their city on conditions he would not 
bring them under the dominion of Milan. The Count was 
anxious to possess that city himself, for it would give him a 
splendid beginning, and enable him to color his designs. Nor 
did he hesitate through fear or shame of violating his faith, for 
great men esteem it a shame to lose and glorious to gain, even 
by deception. But he was afraid to accept the ofiBar, lest he 
should exasperate the Milanese to give themselves up to the 
Venetians, and if he refused it he dreaded the Duke of Savoy, 
Whom many of the citizens were anxious to make theirprince, 
and in either case he saw he would deprive himself of the 
empire of Lombardy. However, as there seemed to be less 
danger in taking the city himself than in letting it fall into the 
hands of another, he determined to accept it, persuading him- 
self he would be able to calm the suspicions of the Milanese. 
He showed them the danger of refusing the offer of Pavia, for 
the citizens would have given themselves up to the Venetians 
or the Duke, and either would have proved the ruin of Milan ; 
they ought too certainly to be more willing to have a friend for 
a neighbor than a powerful enemy, as either of those princes 
would have been. But the Milanese were greatly alarmed, for 
they thought they had discovered the Count's ambition, and 
the object he had in view. But they did not dare to reveal 
their suspicions, for if they came to a rapture with him, they 
knew not to whom they could have recourse but the Venetians, 
whose pride and tyranny they abhorred. They resolved, there- 
fore, not to break with the Count, but to avail themselves of 
his assistance for a while, to ward off the dangers that threat- 
ened them, hoping when they were liberated from present 
peril,, they would be able to liberate themselves from him. 

4» 



For tlMfWMe attacked not only by tlie Yenetuas IhiI by tiie 
GenoMeaad the Diik« of Sftvoy, in behalf of Qttiles oCQrleans, 
the aoa of a sieter of niilip. Bat the Count disposed of the 
last two with Tery little trouble, and had no enemy left to deal 
with but the Tenetians. They were determined to invade the 
mianese state with an overwhehning army» and they were 
already in possession of Lodi and Piacenza, and after a loog 
siege tookitand gave it up to plunder. Ibe winter had now set 
IB, and he sent his army into their quarters and retired him- 
sdf to Cremona, where he passed the winter season in repose 
with his wife. 

When spring opened, the Venetian and Milanese armies 
again took the field. The Milanese wished to recover Lodi, 
and then make peace with the Venetians, for the expenses of 
the war were burdensome, they had little confidence in their 
captain, and they longed ardently for the repose of peace, but 
they wished also to secure themselves against the designs of 
the Count They therefore determined their forces shouM 
march to the conquest of Caravaggio, hoping Lodi would be 
forced to suftender as soon as that castle was taken from the 
enemy's hands. The Count obeyed their orders, although it 
was his own desire to pass the Adda and invade the temto•^ 
ries of Brescia. He encamped before Caravaggio, and so fat- 
tified himself with ditches and ramparts that the Venetians 
could break up his camp only by attacking him to very great 
disadvantage. They advanced, however, under the command 
of their general,' Micheletto, within two bow-shots of his camp, 
where they continued several days, and had frequent skirmishes 
with his forces. But he still maintained the siege of the castle, 
and reduced it to such extremities it could not hold out much 
longer. 

The Venetians were exceedingly alarmed, for they feared 
the loss of that fortress would prove fatal to their whole expe- 
dition. In the meantime violent disputes arose amongst their 
commanders about the means of affording it relief, nor did 
there seem to be any other way left but to fall upon the enemy 
in the midst of his trenches, which was a hazardous under- 
taking. But so great was the dread of losing the castle, the 



Vimetiaii Senate, thons^ imtnnlly tiraoroiis and ^melined to 
any donbtlul or dangerous undertaking* chose rather to ran 
the risk of a defeat than to lose with the castle their grand 
entexprise. 

They came therefore to a fixed resolution to attack the Count 
at all hazards, and getting under arms at im early hour of the 
morning, they fell upon the weakest part of his camp, and in 
the first charge, as is always the case in unexpected assaults, 
Sforza*s whole army was thrown into confusion. But the 
Count so soon rallied his men, that the enemy after many 
attempts to force his trenches were not only repulsed, but so 
totally routed and dispersed, that out of an army of twelve 
thousand horse, not one thousand escaped, and all their bag- 
gage, and carriages, and horses, became the spoil of the victors. 
Nor had the Venetians ever tUl that day met with greater or 
more terrible overthrow. 

Amongst the booty and the prisoners all hurled together 
WBs found one of the Venetian proveditores, who, during the 
whole course of the war and just before the battle, had spoken 
contemptuously of the Count, calling him a bastard and a 
coward. When he found himself a prisoner and recollected 
what he had done, feeling no doubt he would meet with his 
just deserts, he threw himself trembling and weeping at the 
Count's knees, and (as it is the nature of proud, cowardly men 
to be insolent in prosperity and abject in adversity), humbly 
besought him to pardon his insults and abuses. The Count 
lifted him from the ground, bade him take courage and fear no 
harm. But he told him, " he rather wondered a man of as 
much prudence and gravity as he affected to be thought, 
should have made so sad a mistake as to slander so vilely 
those who have never merited abuse. As to the reproaches 
he had cast on himself he could never know what Sforza, his 
father, and Signora Lucia, his mother, had done, for he was 
not there and consequently could not interfere with their opera- 
tions. He therefore took to himself no praise or blame for 
those matters. But one thing he did know. He knew how he 
had conducted himself, and that no one had any particular 
occasion to revUe him, as he and his Senate could bear him 
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pntty good and rasher recent tentimcmy." He then recom- 
mended him to observe for the future, a little more caution in 
speaking to others, and to conduct his military operations with 
a little more discretion, and let him go. 

Afiter this tiiumph, the Count marched with his victorious 
army into the territories of Brescia, overran all the adjacent 
country, and encamped within two miles of the city. The 
Venetians, on the other hand, after their defeat, fearing, as it 
really happened, that Brescia would receive the first blow of 
the victor, had fortified it as well and with as much expedition 
as possible, and began with great activity to raise firesh troops. 
They collected what scattered remnants they could of their late 
army, and then appealed to the Florentines for the succors 
they were bound by the league to furnish. They were now 
free from the war of King Alphonso, and they sent them a 
thousand foot and a thousand horse. With these reinforce- 
ments, the Venetians were in a condition to negotiate with 
their enemies. The time was when it seemed to be the fate of 
the Venetian Republic to lose everything by war, and gain 
everything by diplomacy, for she has often gained by peace 
twice as much as she lost in war. They were now aware of 
the suspicions of die Milanese against the Count, and they 
knew too that the Count wished to be not only captain, but 
lord of Milan. And as they had the option of concluding a 
peace with either of the two, the one wishing it through ambi- 
tion, and the other through fear, they choose to negotiate with 
the Count, and ofier him their help to make his conquest, 
thinking that when the Milanese found themselves betrayed by 
the Count they would be provoked to throw themselves 
into any hands but his. Once reduced to such extremities 
that they could neither defend themselves, nor put any further 
confidence in the Count, they would be forced as a forlorn hope 
to fall into their arms for protection. When this resolution was 
decided on, they tried the Coimt and found him warmly 
inclined to peace, for he was ambitious to win the glory and 
fruit of the victory of Caravaggio for himself. A treaty there- 
fore was concluded by which the Venetians obligated them- 
selves to pay the Count thirteen thousand florins a month till 



he had conquered Milan, and to furnish him vrkh fofor 
thousand horse, and two thousand foot, while the war lasted ; 
and the Count bound himself to return to the Venetians all 
towns and prisoners, and everything else taken from them 
during the war, and to rest satisfied with such places only as 
Duke Philip possessed at the time of his death. 

When this treaty was known at Milan, it filled that city 
with a sadness greater than had been their joy at the victory 
of Caravaggio. The magistrates and princip^ men lamented it, 
the people murmured, women and children wept, and with 
one voice they all pronounced the Count a perfidious traitor. 
And although they did not expect, either by entreaties or over- 
tures, to revoke his ungrateful concession, they sent him 
ambassadors to see what face and what arguments he would 
offer in justification of his villany. When tliey came into the 
Count's presence, one of the deputies thus addressed him : 

" Those who have any object to gain from another, com* 
monly ply him with entreaties, gratuities, or threats, that he 
may be moved by compassion, or selfishness, or alarm, to grant 
their request But as no one of these three methods has any 
power over cruel and rapacious men, and those who are great 
in their own opinion, they who hope to soften them by 
entreaties, or win them by presents, or terrify them with 
menaces, will find tliemselves disappointed. As we have, 
therefore, at last, tliough too late, discovered your cruelty, 
your ambition, and your pride ; we have come to you now 
not to ask a favor, nor wiih any belief we should gain it, if we 
did; but to remind you of the kindness you have received 
from the Milanese people, and to upbraid you for the base 
ingratitude of your requital, that while we suffer under the 
manifold curses you have brought upon our heads, we may at 
least taste the pleasure of giving vent to our indignation. 
You cannot but remember sometimes, the forlorn condition in 
which the death of Duke Philip left you. You were an enemy 
of the Pontiff; and the King of Naples. You had basely de- 
serted the Florentines and the Venetians, and they had every 
reason to abhor yon as an enemy, and they needed your 
services no longer. You were enfeebled by the war you had 
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bMB wmifing •gainst the Chmeli ; and yon were left whh a 
aoutt amif, deatitate of friends and of money, and stripped oi 
all hope of being able to preseire your dominions, and yonr 
foimer power, and they would have been inevocably lost bnt 
thiDQgli oar atnpidity , for we received you to our arms — ^inspired 
by reverence to the hallowed memory of our Duke, with whom 
3ron had formed a family alliance, and a new treaty. We 
believed your love for him would have been extended to his 
•ubjeets, and when we had, to the kindness bestowed upon yon 
by him, joined our own, our friendship would not only have 
been confirmed, but made indissoluble ; and therefore, we not 
only confirmed his stipulations to you, but added Brescia or 
Veiona. What more could we give or promise you ? What 
nMNPe could you have got or desired from any other State ? 
And what baser requital could you have made us for our recom* 
pense for all this i Nor was this the first instance of your 
perfidy ; for no sooner were you invested with the command of 
our foioes, than in defiance of ail justice you accepted of Pavia, 
and this should have taught us the final fruit we were to reap 
from your friendship. But we supported that injury, in the 
hope that such an acquisition would have satiated even your 
grasping ambition. But, alas ! a part cannot satisfy those who 
grasp for the whole. You promised us, we should enjoy all 
your future conquests, for you knew very well that what you 
doled out to us in pieces, you could again recover at a single 
stroke. And thus it has been — ^for the victory of Caravaggio, 
which we won by our money and our blood, you have followed 
by our ruin! God save the Commonwealths, which are 
didiged to defend themselves against their ambitious invaders — 
but thrice wretched are they who are obliged to defend them- 
aelves from mercenary and perfidious arms, like your own. 
But let our fate be a warning to coming times, for the fate of 
Thebes was no warning to us ; and we forgot that Philip, after 
conquering his enemies, became their captain, afterwards their 
enemy, and last of all, their tsrrant. We can be accused of no 
crime except having confided imi^citly in a man we ought 
not to have trusted at all. For your- past conduct should have 
a dmonishe d us» that nothing would have wtisfi^ your bounds 
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leas amfakton^ and that a man who had betafed tba loid of 
Lueoa» robbed the Florentines and Venetians* treated our Doke 
with oontonpt, insulted a king* and above ali» rebelled against 
Ckid» and persecuted His Church* we ought never to hare 
trusted a singie hour. Nor should we ever have beheved 
Fianceseo Sf<«za would have oared more for his faith plighted 
to the Milanese, than he had cared for his sacred pledges given, 
and afterwards violated to so many powerful princes. But the 
stupidity of which we have been guilty, will never excuse 
your perfidy, nor screen you from the in£aray with which the 
world will brand you, when the truth is known. Nor will it 
shield you from the remorse of your own conscience, when the 
arms we prepared to defend ourselves, and invade others, shall 
be plunged into our own bosoms. Nor will your own oon-> 
science pronounce you worthy of anything better than the 
doom of a parricide. But if you are so blinded by ambition* 
your own conscience will not torment you; the whole world 
will pronounce your infamy and your crime, and God Himself 
will open your eyes, if perjury, and broken faith, and treason 
excite His anger, and if for some purpose known only to Him* 
self. He lets you pass on for the future, as you have hitherto, 
unscathed — remember your hour will come. Be not sure then 
of victory, for you may find the arms of heaven turned against 
you. As for ourselves, if we must lose our Liberties, we shall 
give them up only with our blood, and when we can sustain 
ourselves no longer, we will throw ourselves into the hands of 
any jwince in the world sooner than your own. And if our 
sins do bring upon us so cruel a judgment, and in spite of our 
own desperate will we fall before you, be sure that your throne, 
founded in fraud and infamy, will bring ruin and shame upcm 
yon and your children." 

The Count, although stung by every word, made no sign of 
any unusual emotion either by words or manner, and replied, 
'* that he was willing to attribute the grave insult of such words 
to the evident excitement imder which they spoke, and he 
would have replied to every charge brought against hun, had 
they been in the presence of any one who was to be their 
jodge, for he could show that he had committed no injustice 



agminst the Miianaan , and had only provided for his own adf- 
defence. They knew very well how they had conducted 
themselves after the victory of Caravaggio ; for, instead of re- 
warding liim with Veiona or firescia* as they had promised, 
they were secretly negotiating a peace with the Venetians; 
that the odium of the war might be thrown upon lum» while 
they gathered the firuit of the victory, the merit of a peace, 
and all the advantages gained in the contest They had no 
reason, therefore, to complain if he had finished a negotia- 
tion they had tried to bring about themselves, for had he de- 
ferred it a litde longer, he must have reproached them with the 
very ingratitude of which they now accused him; but with 
what truth, the same God they had so solemnly invoked as the 
avenger of their injuries, would show at the end of the war ; 
when it would be seen which of them had justice on their 
side and was most fiivored by heaven." 

The amba ssadors left him, and the Count prepared to assault 
Milan, and the city prepared for her defence. By the aid of 
Francesco and Giacopo Piccinino, who, out of the enmity that 
had so long subsisted between the Braccescan and Sforzescan 
parties, had always faithfully adhered to the Milanese, they 
hoped to be able to defend their liberties, at least till they could 
detach the Venetians from the Count, who, they could not be- 
lieve, would long remain united or ftiendly. The Count was 
aware of this danger, and he thought it a prudent course to 
str^ogthen the union between them by motives of self-interest. 
For this purpose, in concerting their plan of operations for the 
war, he proposed they should lay siege to Crema, while with 
the remainder of their forces he fell upon the rest of the State. 
The Venetians readily accepted this proposition, and continued 
firm to the Count till he had made himself master of all the 
territories of Milan, and reduced the city itself to such distress 
that famine began to stare its inhabitants in the face. 

The citizens, despairing of relief from any other quarter, 
sent ambassadors to implore the Venetians to commiserate 
their condition, and. aid them in defending their liberties, as all 
Republics should do, rather than support a tyrant, whose 
career, if he once became Prince of Milan, even they them* 
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selves cotild not afterwards arrest They begged them to 
throw away the vain hope that Sforza would be willing to 
confine his conquests within the limits of their treaty, for 
he grasped after the entire Milsmese dominions. But the Vene- 
tians were not yet masters of Crema, and > being loth to 
change sides till they were, they publicly answered : • " they 
were in aUiance with the Count and could not help them ;" 
but in private they spoke in such different terms, the ambassa- 
dors were able to give the authorities of Milan the fullest 
assurance of hope. 

The Count had now drawn his forces up before the gates of 
Milan, and made an assault upon the suburbs. The Vene- 
tians, who had taken Crema, saw they must lose no more time, 
but negotiate with the Milanese immediately, and they ratified 
a treaty, whose first stipulation secured the protection of their 
liberty. As soon as the treaty was signed, they sent orders to 
their forces in the Count's army to leave his camp^ and join 
the Venetian standard. At the same time they informed the 
Count that peace was concluded, and gave him twenty days to 
accede to the treaty. This movement of the Venetians did not 
surprise the Count, for he had long foreseen it, and every day 
feared it would take place. But when it came, he could not 
but feel the stroke, as the Milanese had felt it when he aban- 
doned them. He dismissed the Venetian ambassadors, and in 
two days gave them his answer. During this tiine he deter- 
mined to outwit the Venetians, and not to abandon his 
undertaking. He, therefore, publicly proclaimed his accession 
to the peace, and sent ambassadors to Venice with full power 
to ratify it; but he gave them private instructions never to do 
it, 'whatever might be the consequences, but to protract the 
negotiation with all the cavils and discussions they could in- 
v^it. And to make the Venetians believe that he was really in 
earnest, he not only made a truce with the Milanese for a 
month, but drew ofi" his forces from the city, and sent them to 
quarters in the neighboring towns he had taken. This ruse 
gave him the conquest and sealed the ruin of the Milanese; for 
the Venetians, depending upon the peace, were more remiss in 
ma^^ii^ preparations for war ; and the Milanese, seeing a truce 



eonohided , the eaeiny drawn (^, and the Venetians in attiuiee 
with them» weie finnly penuaded the Count had given up all 
hope of their aubjugatioo — a delusion that proved £Eital to 
them for two reasons; it lulled them into security; they 
neglected their defiance ; and the country being now toe from 
the enemy, they improved the seed time» which had just come 
on, in sowing vast quantities of grain ; and die Count was 
therefore able to distress them. All these mistakes of the ene* 
my only helped on his designs, and gave him time to gather 
strength by repose for a more terrible assault 

The Florentines had taken no part in tins war in Lombardy, 
nor shown the least favor to the Count, either when he de- 
fended the Milanese or when he invaded them ; for having no 
need of their assistance, he had not sought it with any impor- 
tunity. They had only sent succors to the Venetians alter the 
battle of Caravaggio, to comply with the stipulations of their 
treaty. But Count Sforza now stood alone, and having no- 
where else to go, he besought the aid of the Florentines imme- 
diately. He applied publicly to the government, and privately 
to his friends, particularly to Cosimo de* Medici, with whom he 
had always lived in great intimacy, and who had constantly 
aided him, by his faithful counsels and liberal supplies, in 
every undertaking. Nor did Cosimo abandon him in this time 
/' iA necessity; for he gave him large sums from his private 
purse, and encouraged him to follow up his undertaking. He 
was also anxious the city should publicly aid him, but in this 
he met with some opposition. For Neh Capponi, who was 
one of the most powerful citizens in Florence, thought the 
Count's conquest of Milan would threaten the safety of the 
Republic, and that a ratification of peace by the Count w^ould 
do more to promote the tranquillity of all Italy than a prosecu- 
tion of the war. He was, first of all, afraid the Milanese would 
be driven, by their resentment to the Count, to throw themselves 
entirely into the arms of the Venetians, which would prove 
the ruin of the Italian states. And if the Count succeeded in 
gettiug possession of Milan, his arms, when supported by so 
powerful a state, would become too formidable : and if he was 
insupportable as Count, be would beeome» as Duke, absolutely 
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intolerable. For these reasons, it would be better for the 
Republic of Florence, and for all Italy, for the Count to live by 
the reputation of his arms, and Lombardy be divided into two 
Commonwealths, which should never unite for the ruin of 
other states, and either alone could give no cause for alarm. 
To effect this, he knew no better expedient than to give no 
heed to the Count's solicitations, and maintain their ancient 
league with the Venetians. 

But these suggestions made no impression upon Cosimo's 
friends, for they had no belief Neri was influenced so much by 
regard to the well-being of the state as a jealousy that Cosimo 
w^ould become tod powerful by his friendship with the Cotmt, 
if the latter should make himself Duke of Milan. Cosimo 
replied by showing that nothing could be more beneficial to 
their Republic and to Italy than to aid the Count, for it was 
folly to suppose the Milanese could maintain their liberties : 
the character of their citizens, their manner of life, the ancient 
factions of their city, were utterly opposed to the establishment 
of any free state. The consequence would of necessity be 
that the Count would become Duke, or the Venetians lords of 
Milan. And no one was so blind as not to see which would 
be the most desirable for the Florentines, to have a powerful 
friend for their neighbor, or an uncontrollable enemy. Nor 
"was it to be supposed a war with the Count would force the 
Milanese to throw themselves on the mercy of the Venetians ; 
for the Count had a party in Milan and they had none, and 
when the citizens saw they could no longer maintain their 
liberties, they would sooner yield to the Count than to the 
Venetians. This diversity of opinion kept the whole city in a 
state of suspense; but it was at last decided they should send 
ambassadors to conclude a treaty with the Coimt, if they found 
hi^n likely to come off victorious, and otherwise to carry on 
their negotiations without coming to any definite conclusion. 

When the envoys reached Reggio, the news had arrived that 
^e Count was lord of Milan. As soon as the truce had 
expired, he invested the city with all his forces, in the hope of 
bringing it soon to a capitulation in spite of the Venetians, for 
they could only advance to its succor through the pass of the 
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Adda, ^vdiich could be easily guarded. It was the winter 
season, and he had no fear of the Venetians pitching their 
camp near the city, and he hoped to gain the victory before 
the winter was past, particularly as Francesco Piccinino was 
dead, and the Milanese army had no head but Giacomo his 
brother. 

The Venetians, in the meantime, had sent an ambassador to 
Milan to encourage the citizens to make a resolute defence, 
with assurances of speedy and effisctual relief; and during the 
winter some slight skirmishes followed between their troops 
and those of the Count. But when the season became milder, 
the Venetian army, under the command of Pandolpho Mala- 
testi, encamped on the banks of the Adda, and held a council 
of war, to consider if they should attempt the succor of Milan, 
by falling upon the Count and trying the fortune of a battle. 
Pandolpho, their General, who well knew the bravery of the 
Count and his troops, advised them not to make the trial; for 
he believed a more certain victory would be gained by shun- 
ning an engagement, for the want of forage and provisions 
would even force him to shift his quarters. He therefore 
advised them to remain where they were, that the Milanese 
might have some hope of succor, and not surrender to the 
Count in despair. This course was approved by the Venetians, 
for they thought it safe, and tliey still hoped the besieged 
Milanese would be driven by distress to put themselves under 
their dominion, believing they would never submit to the 
Count, after being made the victims of his treachery. 

In the meantime the Milanese were reduced to extreme suf- 
fering, and in that city, which always abounds in wretchedness, 
the poor were dying of famine in the streets. The town was 
filled with murmurs and disturbance, and the magistrates, 
alarmed lest some violence might take place, used all^eir 
exertions to prevent gatherings of the people. The multitude 
are not readily excited to violence, but when they are once 
aroused, the most trivial accident may awake all their fury. 
Two of tiie lower classes meetuig one day at the Porta Nuova, 
began to converse about the calamity of the city, their own 
wretchedness, and what hope there was for relief. Others be- 



gan to gather around them till a large multitude assembled, 
and a report was soon spread that they had assembled in arms 
against the magistrates. The mass of the people, who only 
needed some such incident to arouse them, seized their arms, 
and in multitudes, putting themselves under their leader Guas- 
parre da Vicomercato, rushed in fury upon the palace, where 
the magistrates were in session. All who could not escape 
were killed, and among the number of the victims was Leonar- 
do Veneto, the Venetian ambassador, who had laughed at 
their miseries, and was thought to be the principal cause of 
their famine. Having thus become masters of the city, they 
consulted what measures they should take to relieve them- 
selves from their distress, and restore tranquillity to the city. 
They knew they could hold out but a short time longer, and 
they determined to seek the sovereignty of some prince who 
could protect them. Some proposed King Alphonso, some 
the Duke of Savoy, and others the King of France, but no one 
mentioned the Count, so strong was the resentment of the 
people against him. But seeing there was no hope of uniting 
upon any one else, Guasparre de Vicomercato proposed the 
Count, and showed by a long argument there was no hope of 
putting an end to the war, but by yielding to his sway. The 
people of Milan wanted a sure and an immediate peace, and 
not the hope of distant and uncertain succor. He excused 
the Count's conduct, and threw the blame upon the Venetians 
and all the other states of Italy, some of which from ambition, 
and others from avarice, were determined they should never 
be free. And as they were obliged to give up their liberty, 
they should give it to a man who knew how to defend them 
and had the power to'^do it, that they might at least purchase 
peace by their servitude, and not be plunged into greater dan- 
gers and a more destructive war. 

He was listened to with breathless attention by the populace, 
and when he had done speaking, the whole multitude shouted 
in a single voice for Count Sforza, and Guasparre was sent 
ambassador to deliver up to him the city. He executed the 
will of the people, and bore to the Count the joyful intelligence. 
The Count accepted the proffer with gladness, and he made 
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Ilk ontniiM IS Prince of BGlan tlie S7th Febomy, 1450. Hi 
wa» veceived with the wildest ecclematioiw of joy by the Tery 
people^ who bat a few days before had hated his very name ! 

Whea the news of this conquest reached Florence, instroc- 
tioBS were sent to the Florentine ambassadois, who weie yet 
on the ioad» that instead of treating with him as Count Sforza, 
they should now congratulate him on his victory as the Buks 
of Milan. The ambassadors were received by the Duke with 
the hi^est demonstratioas of honor, for he well knew, that 
against the Venetians he could not have in all Italy more ^th- 
ful and more powerful allies than the Florentines. For although 
they were iieed from all fear of the house of the Visconti, it 
was seen, they would soon have to fight the fences of Naples 
and Venice, both of whom were hostile foes. The King of 
Naples hated the Florentines for the friendship they had always 
maintained with the throne of France. The Venetians were 
aware they had grown as jealous of them as they ever were of 
the Visconti, and knowing with what inveteracy they had perse- 
cuted the Milan princes, they feared the same persecutions 
themselves, and therefore they sought their ruin. For these 
reasons the new Duke entered into an alliance with the Floren- 
tines ; and the Venetians and King Alphonso bound themselves 
together against their common enemies, engaging to take up 
arms at the same time, the King attacking the Florentines, while 
the Venetians assaulted the Duke ; and as he had just entered 
upon a new state, they did not believe he would be able either 
by his own strength, or the power of others, to secure himself 
in his dominions. 

But as the league between the two Republics was still bind- 
ing, and the King had made a treaty with the Florentines on 
the conclusion of the war at Piombino, they felt they could not 
violate the peace until they could find some fair pretext to 
justify a declaration of war. Each of them, therefore, sent 
ambassadors to Florence, who gave the Signiory to understand 
they had made the league not for invading any state, but to 
defend their own. But the Venetian ambassador complained 
that the Florentines had given Alexander, the Duke's brother, 
leave to pass with his forces through Lunigiani into Lombardy ; 
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and they had, moveovor, been the anthon aad advlaert of the 
treaty between the Dake and the MarquiB of Maatua* all of 
whidi, they deelaied, was to the piejadiee of their BepubliCf 
and in violation of the allianoe then eubsiBtiog. He, therefore, 
wished in a Mendly manner to remind them, that he who 
injures another without provocation, gives him just cause to 
revenge it» and that he who violates a peace must expect a 
war. 

The reply was committed by the Signiory to Cosimo, who in 
a long and discreet address recounted all the services done by 
their city to the Yenetisui Republic, and the empire they had 
woa by means of the money, the arms, and the counsels of the 
Florentines. He told them that from Florence their alliance 
had come, and by her it should not be violated. They had 
always^ been lovers of peace, and would applaud the treaty the 
Venetians had made with the King of Naples, if it were made 
for peace and not for war. They could not but be surprised 
that so great a Republic should trouble itself to make so much 
complaint about so insignificant a matter as he had alluded to* 
But if they esteemed them worthy of a reply, they wished to 
give them to understand that their country was open and free 
to all, and that the Duke was a man who stood in no need of 
their counsels or their favors in negotiating an alliance with 
Mantua. He, therefore, suspected some other poison was con- 
cealed under their complaints, and if it were so, the Florentines 
would let the world easily see they could be good friends and 
dangerous enemies. 

Matters, however, were pretty well composed at the time, 
and the ambassadors seemed to go away satisfied ; but the con- 
clusion of such a treaty, and the behavior of the Venetians and 
of the King, made the Duke and the Florentines more fearful 
of a new war than confident of a lasting peace. The Florentines, 
therefore, entered into a strict confederacy with the Duke, and 
in the meantime discovered the hostile designs of the Venetians, 
for they had entered into a league with the Sienese, and had 
expelled all the Florentines and their subjects from their city, 
and dominions. Soon after, Alphonso did the same, v/ithout 
any regard to the treaty made with them the year before, and 
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withotit any jnsl cause, or even a specious pretestt Hie 
Venetians also attempted to ireduce the Bolognese : they aimed 
their exiles, and introduced them with a large body of soldien 
by night through the common sewers into the city. Nor was 
their entrance known till they gave the alarm themselves. 
Santt Bentivogli, who was awaked by the noise, became awaie 
that the city was attacked by the rebels, and although he was 
advised by many of his friends to fly for his life, since by re- 
maining he could not save the town, he was resolute at last to 
make a trial, and arming himself, encouraged the friends he 
could gather around him to follow, and rushed out upon the 
assailants, and not only put them to flight but slaughtered many 
of them, and drove the rest out of the city. Everybody judged 
he had, by this gallant achievement, given sufllcient proof of 
being really descended from the heroic blood of the Bentivogii. 
These proceedings and demonstrations fully confirmed the 
Florentines in their apprehensions of a war, and detennined 
them to make the usual preparations for their defence. They 
created a council of ten, took new Condottieri into their pay, 
sent ambassadors to Home, Naples, Venice, Milan, and Siena, 
to demand succors of their allies, to clear up suspicions, to 
gain over the wavering, and discover the designs of their 
enemies. From the Pope they got nothing but general deckira- 
tions of his good disposition towards them, and exhortations to 
peace. From the King of Naples vain excuses for driving the 
Florentines out of his dominions, and an offer of safe-conducts 
to those who remained behind if they pleased to ask them. 
And although he endeavored by all means to conceal his hostile 
designs, yet the ambassadors detected them very cleariy, and 
discovered his elaborate preparations for invading their Repub- 
lic. With the Duke they confirmed the league by new obliga- 
tions, and by his means they made friendship with the Genoese, 
and all their ancient jealousies and animosities were laid aside, 
although the Venetians tried their utmost to prevent their recon- 
ciliation ; and even went so far as to supplicate the Emperor 
of Constantinople to banish all Florentines from his empire. 
With so much rancor did they begin the war, so insatiable 
was their ambition of dominion, and so desperately were they 
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bent upon the utter destruction of those to whom they owed 
their greatness! But the Emperor took no notice of their 
appeal. The Tttletian Senate prohibited the Florentine ambas- 
sadors from entering^ the states of that Republic, alleging that 
while they were in Ihigiie with the King of Naples they could 
not hear them without his participation. The Sienese received 
their ambassadors with kindness and respect, for they feared 
they would be overrun by their enemies before the League could 
give them any help, and, therefore, they thought it best to turn 
the edge of the arms they could not resist. The Venetians and 
King Alphonso, it was conjectured, had resolved to send 
ambassadors to Florence to justify the war ; but the Venetian 
ambassadors being refused entrance to the Florentine domi- 
nions, and the King's envoy not wishing to take that charge 
wholly upon himself, the legation was finished. The Venetians 
thus had the mortification to find themselves treated with as 
much contempt as they had shown towards the Florentines but 
a few months before. 

In the midst of these alarms and hostile preparations, the 
Emperor Frederick HI. came to Italy to be crowned, and on 
the 30th of January, 1451, made his entry into Florence with 
fifteen hundred horse. He was received with the highest 
honors by the Signiory, and remained in the city till the «>th of 
February, when he departed for Rome for his coronation. It 
took place, and his nuptials with the Empress, who had gone 
to Rome by sea, were celebrated with great pomp. He then 
returned to Germany. He came back to Florence the May 
following, and was received with the same demonstrations of 
respect as before. He was magnificently entertained by the 
Marquis of Ferrara, and when he went back to Germany again 
in return for those civilities, he made him a grant of Modena 
and Reggio. But the Florentines were not diverted by these 
splendors and festivals from preparing for the approachmg 
war. To give reputation to their arms, and strike a terror into 
the enemy, they and the Duke entered into a league with the 
King of France for the mutual defence of each other's dominions, 
and they published it with great triumph and ostentation all 
over Italy. 

PART II. 5 
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resolving to defer hostilities no longer, entered the Dokib's 
dominions with sixteen thousand horBef and six thousand foot, 
and laid siege to the town of LodL At the same time the Mar- 
quis of Montferrat, moved either by his own ambition, or the 
instigation of the YenetianSyinvaded him on the side of Alexan- 
dria. The Duke had assembled an army of eighteen thousand 
foot, and leaving strong garrisons at Lodi and Alexandria, and 
all other places liaUe to be attacked by the enemy, he fell 
upon the tenkories of Brescia, leaving desolation for the Vene- 
tians in his track, spreading havoc through the open countryi 
and plundering all the towns that were not well fortified. The 
Marquis of Montferrat was defeated by the garrisons of Alexan- 
dria, which enabled the Duke to turn all his forces upon the 
Venetians, and spread new ruin in his progress. 

While the war was thus conducted in Lombardy, with 
varipus but undecisive engagements, little worthy of being 
recorded, hostilities were likewise carried on in Tuscany 
between King Alphonso and the Florentines in the same feeble 
manner, with no noere to excite admiration or alarm. Ferdi- 
nand, the illegitimate son of King Alphonso, had invaded 
Tuscany with twelve thousand men, commanded by Frederick, 
lord of Urbino. Their first enterprise was an attempt upon 
Fojano in the vale of Chiana ; for the Sienese being their friends, 
they had on that side entered the Florentine dominions. That 
fortress was small and feeble, and not well gairisoned, for the 
number of men sent there by the Signiory for its defence, did 
not exceed two hundred; but they were reputed brave and 
faithful soldiers for those times. Ferdinand encamped before 
this castle, and either owing to the desperate defence of the 
garrison, or the cowardice of the besiegers, it was thirty-six 
days before it was reduced to capitulation. This gave the 
Florentines time to provide better for places of greater im- 
portance to assemble their troops, and make more effectual 
preparations for their defence. After the reduction of this 
fnrtress, the enemy advanced into the territories of Chianti^ 
where they made an assault upon two other small villages, 
defended only by the citizens, but they were unable to carry 



tiittco. From tibtttce they pnet^d cm to CasteUiDA* a ea»tie on 
the confines of Chianti> ten miles from Siena, whieii was 
poorly fortified by art, and in a moat vulnemble situation. But 
the weakness of the casde was stronger than the strength of 
the besiegers, and after battering it for forty-four days, tbe^r 
raised the siege and made a shameful retreat. For so foimi^- 
ble were the armies, bo perilous the wars of those times, thai 
cities, which would in our times be abandoned as ineaitable ot 
defence, were regarded as absolutely impregnable. 

While Ferdinand's camp was lying in Chianti, he made 
frequent predatory incursions into the Florentine dominions, to 
the great alarm and damage of the citizens, till he finally 
advanced within six miles of the city. They had now raised 
an army of eight thousand and assembled them near the castle 
of CoUe, under the command of Astorre da Faenza and Gis- 
mondo Malatesti. But they kept at a distance from the enemy 
and avoided an engagement ; for they knew, as long as they 
did not lose a great battle, they could not lose the war. The 
small castles taken from them would be recovered when peace 
was made, and if all the important posts were secure, the 
enemy would attempt no conquest The King had also an 
army of about twenty vessels of galleys and smaller craft on 
the coast of Pisa, and while he besieged Castellina by land, he 
made an attack upon the Rock of Vada by sea, which he took 
by the negligence of the Govemor. The enemy was now able 
to ravage all the surrounding country; but their havoc was 
soon put to an end by a few soldiers sent by the Florentines to 
Campiglia, who kept the enemy confined to the coast 

The Pope did not interfere in these hostilities any further 
than by endeavoring to reconcile the contending parties. But 
while he had the address to keep clear from a foreign war, he 
could not avert a dangerous one at home. There was at that 
time living in Rome a citizen distinguished for the splendor of 
his family, and for his learning, but much more for tlie magna- 
nimity of his character. Like all men who have a thidfst for 
glory, he desired to achieve, or at least to attempt something 
worthy of being remembered. And nothing seemed to him 
more glorious than to try to rescue his country ftoon the huoda 



of the pMlates, and iMiOte it to its aacieiit lib«ty; hoping if 
his ftttempt was crowned with saccess^ to be greeted as " The 
second founder and father of Rome." He was fired to this 
enterprise by the insolence and disstdnteneBS of the prelates, 
which had aroused the indignation of the barons and people 
of Bome. Bat above all» Ins hopes were fenned by thoee lines 
of Petrarch in the canzone which begins with « Spirto gentile, 
che qaeUe membra reggi,** where Le says : 

** Sopim il monte Tkurp«io Canzon vedimi 
Un cavmlier, ch* Italia tutta ononu 
Penioio pin di* altrui che di se steito. 

The Mum upon the Tarpeian rock shall see 

All Italy adore the cavalier 

Who ftrack the Mow that made hie country fiee.** 

He knew that poets were often inspired with a divine and 
prophetic spirit, and believing that what Petrarch had fore- 
told in that canzone would certainly come to pass, he looked 
upon himself as the man destined for the execution of so glorious 
a deed ; as he thought himself superior to any other Roman 
citizen in learning, eloquence, and favor. Having conceived 
this idea, he behaved with so much indiscretion in his lan- 
guage and actions, and manner of living, that the Pope, sus- 
pecting him of some bad design, banished him to Bologna to 
keep him out of mischief, and sent instructions to the€k>vemor 
of that city to require him to present himself before him every 
day. But so far from being daunted at this rebuff, he followed 
up his undertaking with still greater resolution. He adopted 
more cautious measures, and held secret communications with 
his friends at Rome, often going and returning from that city 
himself with so much expedition as always to be in time to 
present himself before the Governor at the appointed hour. 

Having, as he thought, drawn a sufficient number into the 
conspiracy, he determined to wait no longer, and he commis- 
sioned his friends at Rome to prepare a splendid supper, where 
all the conspirators were to meet, each one bringing with him 
his most confidential friend, and he promised to be with them 
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himself before supper was over. Everything was settled 
according to his instructions, and he arrived at the house where 
they were assembled. He robed himself in a mantle of gold, 
with necklaces and other ornaments, to give him an air of 
majesty and power; and entering the banquet-room, he em- 
braced the conspirators, and in a long speech encouraged them 
to go bravely to the execution of so glorious an enterprise. 
He then settled the plan of action, and gave every man his 
charge. One portion were to seize upon the Pope*s palace 
the following morning, and the rest were to excite the people 
of Rome to arms. But the plot came to the knowledge of the 
PontiiF the same night, — some say through the perfidy of the 
conspirators; others, from its being known Stefano was in 
Rome. However it may have been, the very same night of the 
supper, the Pope caused Stefano and the greater part of the 
conspirators to be arrested, and afterwards put to death as 
their crimes deserved. Thus ended this conspiracy. And 
although the intention of the originator may be applauded by 
some, yet his judgment will be condemned by all. For 
although enterprises of this description may have some 
shadow of glory in the projection, they are almost always 
attended with the ruin of the projectors. 

The war in Tuscany had now lasted almost a year, and 
when the campaign season of 1453 arrived, both armies took 
the field. Alexander Sforza, brother of the Duke, came to the 
succor of the Florentines with two thousand horse, which so 
augmented their army, while that of King Alphonso had dimin- 
ished, that the Florentines resolved to recover what they had 
lost, and without much difficulty they retook several towns. 
After this they encamped before Fojano, and through the neg- 
ligence of the Conmiissaries, they not only sacked the town, 
but so utterly dispersed the inhabitants, they could not be pre- 
vailed on to return, till great rewards and exemptions had 
been offered them. They likeyrise recovered the fortress of 
Yada ; for the enemy, finding they could not keep it, set the 
castle on fire, and then abandoned it. But while the Floren- 
tine amiy was making these conquests, the King's, not daring 
to face them, had retreated towards Siena, and made frequent 
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ioonrsions into the Florentine territories, carrying with thera, 
desolation, confusion, and terror. Nor did the King fail to see, 
that if he could by any manner of attack divide the forces of 
the enemy, he would be able to involve them in new distress 
and danger. 

Gherardo Gambacorta, who was then lord of the Vale of 
Bagno, had with his ancestors always been, either through 
alliance or obligation, in the pay of die Florentines, or others 
to whom they had recommended them. With this man, Al- 
phonao began to tamper, and offered him another State in the 
kingdom of Naples, as an equivalent, if he would deliver up 
that tenitory to him. When this came to be known at Flo- 
rence, the Signiory sent an ambassador to ascertain his feel- 
ings, to remind him of the obligations he and his ancestors 
owed to the Republic, and to exhort him to maintain his friend- 
ahip. Gambacorta seemed to be astonished at such an impu- 
tation, and assured them with the most solemn oaths, that so 
villainous a thought had never entered his head, and he would 
go to Florence in person, and give himself as a pledge for his 
fidelity. But being ill himself, what he could not do, should 
be done for him by his son, whom he delivered up to the 
ambassador as his hostage, to take back to Florence. These 
assurances and demonstrations convinced the Florentines that 
Gherardo spoke the truth, and believing his accuser a liar, 
they, reposed under this conviction. But Gherardo again re- 
anmed his secret negotiations with the King, with greacei 
earnestness, and when they were concluded, the King sent 
Fra Pnccio, a knight of Jerusalem, with a large body of forces, 
to the Vale del Bagno, to take possession of Gherardo's towns 
and castles. But the people of Bagno loved the Florentine 
Bepablic, and they very reluctantly promised obedience to the 
Commissaries of the King. 

Puccio, however, had now made him.<^elf master of all that 
State, except the castle of Corzano. While Gherardo was 
delivering up that last fortress, a bold young Pisan, by the 
name' of Antonio Gualandini, one of his attendants, standing 
by, could hardly suppress his indignation at the base perfidy 
.of bis master. He knew the site of the fortress, and reading 
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in the countenances of the soldiers who had guarded it, a deep 
spirit of dissatisfaction, he seized Gherardo in his sinewy arms, 
and hurling him from the gate of the castle where he was 
standing, cried out to the guards to swing the drawbridge, and 
close the fortress in the fece of the villain, and wait for help 
from Florence. His orders were obeyed. The news no sooner 
reached the Bagno, than the exasperated people flew to arms, 
with the colors of the Florentine Republic flying over them ; 
they rushed upon the King's troops, and drove them from their 
dominions. When the Florentines heard what had happened, 
they committed their hostage, the son of Gherardo, to prison, 
and sent an army to Bagno to take possession of the territory 
in the name of the Republic. That State, which had been 
governed by a line of independent princes, was now reduced 
to an humble and dependant province. Gherardo, the traitor of 
his allies and of his son, with difficulty escaped, and leaving 
his wife and his family, and all he had, in the power of his 
enemies, he wandered a vagabond over the earth. This unex- 
pected revolution created great joy in Florence, for had the 
King once got possession of that territory, he would have had 
it in his power without- expense or danger to ravage Casentino, 
and the Vale of Tevere, and inflict great damage upon the 
Republic. For they would have been obliged to divide their 
forces, so that they could not have turned their whole power 
against his main army which then lay near Siena. 

Besides these blows levelled in Italy to suppress the force of 
the hostile league, the Florentines had sent Agnolo Acciaiuoli, 
ambassador to the King of France, to supplicate him to give 
permission to King Rinato d* Angid to return to Italy to aid 
them and the Duke, who were his ancient allies, and also to 
strike a blow for the recovery of the kingdom of Naples ; in 
which they pledged him money and soldiers. While the war 
was being carried on in Tuscany and Lombard y, as we have 
related, that ambassador concluded an agreement with King 
Regnier ; in which it was stipulated he should come to Italy 
not later than June, with two thousand four hundred horse, 
and on his arrival at Alexandria, the League would provide him 
with thirty thousand florins, and ten thousand more every 
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month, while the war lasted. In conformity witli the treaty, 
the King had prepared his forces to march. But their passage 
was obstructed by the Duke of Savoy, and the Marquis of 
Montferrat, who were in alliance with the Venetians, Reguier 
was therefore advised by the Florentine ambassador to turn 
aside into Provence, and pass by sea into Italy with a part of 
his army, to give power to his friends, and at the same time to 
prevail upon the King of France to use his good offices with 
the Duke of Savoy, to obtain for him a passage through his 
dominions. This plan was adopted, and crowned with suc- 
cess. Rinato went to Italy by sea, and his troops, at the inter- 
cession of the King of France, were allowed to pass Savoy. 
King Rinato was received by Duke Francesco with the highest 
honor, and uniting their forces, they assailed the Venetians 
with so much fury, that all the towns taken by them in the 
territory of Cremona, fell into their hands. Nor did their vic- 
tory stop here. They made the conquest of nearly all the 
Brescian territory, and the Venetian army, feeling no longer safe 
in the open field, fell back under the walls of Brescia. 

But the cold season had already set in, and the Duke sent 
his men into winter quarters, and gave to King Rinato, Piacenza 
for his troops. Thus passed the winter of 1453, and no enter- 
prise was undertaken till the following spring, when the Duke 
again prepared to take the field. The prospect now seemed 
fair of stripping the Venetians of all their dominions upon the 
continent. But just at this moment. King Rinato gave the 
Dnke to understand he was obliged to return imme(jliately to 
France. This determination was entirely unexpected to the 
Duke, and excited his deepest displeasure. He went with all 
haste to Piacenza, to dissuade him from such a step, but neither 
his offers nor entreaties could shake his purpose. He only con- 
sented to leave a part of his army, and send his son John to 
serve the League in his stead. The Florentines, however, 
were not at all displeased at this event ; for having now reco- 
vered their towns and castles, they no longer feared the King, 
nor did they desire that the Duke should extend his conquests 
in Lombardy. Rinato accordingly returned to France, and sent 
his son into Italy, as he had promised, who without stopping 



in Lombardy, went directly on to Florenee, where he was 
received with distinguished honors. 

After the departure of Rinato» the Duke was inclined to 
negotiate a peace. The Venetians, Alphonso, and the Floren- 
tines, being all tired of the war, were equally anxious for it 
The Pope had always desired it, and he now longed for it 
still more earnestly ; for Mahomet, the Grand Turk, had that 
same year taken Constantinople, and made the entire conquest 
of Greece. This great triumph had struck tezror to the hearts 
of all the Princes of Christendom, but more than any others the 
Pope and the Venetians, who imagined they already felt the 
weight of his arms upon Italy. The PontilT, therefore, vehe- 
mently solicited all the Italian States to send ambassadors to 
Rome, with full powers to conclude a universal peace, and 
they att yielded to his entreaties. But when their negotiations 
began, they found themselves surrounded with difficulties. 
The King of Naples required the Florentines to indemnify him 
for the expenses of the war ; and the Florentines made the 
same demand upon him. The Venetians insisted upon the 
Duke giving up Cremona, and the Duke demanded Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Cremli. These obstacles seemed insurmountable. 
Nevertheless, what appeared so difficult at Rome among so 
many, was soon dispatched by two diplomatists at Milan, and 
at Venice ; for while negotiations were still pending in Rome, 
the Duke and the Venetians concluded a peace on the ninth of 
April, 1454; by which each party resumed its possessions as 
they were before the war began. The Duke was left at liberty 
to recover the places seized upon by the Princes of Savoy and 
of Montferrat ; and a month was given to the rest of the Itahan 
Princes to accede to the treaty. The Pope, the Florentines, 
together with the Sienese, and several other inferior powers, 
ratified it within that time. A peace was moreover concluded 
between the Florentines, the Duke, and the Venetians, for 
twenty-five years. King Alphonso, alone, of all the Italian 
Princes, was dissatisfied with the peace, for he thought it 
derogatory to His majesty to be admitted rather as an auxiliary 
than a principal. He, therefore, continued for some time in 
suspense, without conmiunicating to them any decision. But 



Other Princes, he yidded to their eoiiettatkuB* prindpeHf oat 
of ragefd to the Pope, end he and his eon acceded to the peace, 
which was ratified for thirty jreara. At the same time, a 
doable aUiance was oondracted between the Duke and the 
King, and the nuptials were celebrated between llie son of 
each, with Ihe dan^ter of the other. Bat as Italy seemed 
destined to nooiish in her bosom the seeds of perpetual war, 
the King still refosed to ratify the peace, unless the ocha* con* 
traodng powesB would suffer him to make war upon the 
Genoese, Qismondo Malatesti, lord of Rimini, and Astorre, 
Prince of Faenza, withodt being molested in his operaticHis. 
This being likewise complied with, Ferdinand his son, who 
was then at Siena, returned from Tuscany to the Kingdom of 
Naples, having lost a great number of his men without faaiing 
any conquest 

After the condnsioa of this universal peace, it was only to 
be feared King Alphonso might disturb it through his animosity 
to the Genoese. But it proved otherwise, for the King stirred 
up no open hostilities. But a foe was cherished in the bosom 
of Italy which had hitherto always disturbed her peace, and 
again the flames of war were kindled by the ambition of her 
mM'cenary soldiers. The Venetians, as is the custom on 
the conclusion of a peace, dismissed from their pay Giacopo 
Piccinino, then C<mdottiere, who retired with several other 
commanders into Romagna, without any fixed design, and 
from thence he passed into the territories of Siena, where he 
began a war upon the Sienese, and took several of their towns. 

In the beginning of these broils, early in the year 1455, Pope 
Nicholas died, and Callistus III. was elected his successor. 
To suppress this new war on his frontiers, the Pontiff imme- 
diately assembled what troops he could, under the command 
of his captain Giovanni Ventimiglia, and sent them against 
Piccinino, in conjunction with the forces of the Duke and the 
Florentines, who also joined with the Pontiff in putting an end 
to these disturbances. An engagement took place near Bol- 
sens, and although YentimigUa was taken prisoner, Piccinino 
was so reduced he was forced to repeat in great disorder 
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to Caitiglioiie deHa Pesoiia, and had he not been supplied 
with money by King Alphoneo, he would have been utterly 
helpless. These circumstances excited a general suspicion 
that the enterprise had been prosecuted by the order of that 
prince, and perceiving his designs were discovered, he en- 
deavored to bring about a peace, to reconcile his allies whom 
he had almost ali^iated by this pitiful war. He effected a 
trei^, by which Oiaoopo restored all the towns he had taken 
from the Sienese, and they paid him twenty thousand florins. 
He then received the conunander and his forces into his own 
kingdom. 

Although the Pontiff was engaged in checking the move- 
ments of Giacopo Piccinino, he undertook great preparations 
for the d^nce of Christendom against the triumphant arm of 
the Turk. He sent ambassadors and preachers throughout the 
Christian world, to implore princes and people to arm them- 
selves in the defence of their faith, and contribute their money 
and their persons to the accomplishment of the glorious 
achievement of humbling the power of their common foe. In 
Florence a deep enthusiasm was kindled, large contributions 
w^e made, and multitudes bound the red cross of the crusaders 
upon their breasts, in token of their readiness to embark in the 
new expedition. They made solemn processions, imploring 
the aid of Heaven, and publicly and privately was every w^here 
shown a deep determination to place themselves, by counsel, 
soldiers, and treasure, in the front rank of Christian nations. 
But the enthusiasm of this crusade was somewhat abated by 
the news that the Grand Turk, who had laid siege to Belgrade, 
a castle in Hungary, on the banks of the Danube, had been 
routed by the Hungarians and wounded in battle. The panic 
which the conquest of Constantinople had spread throughout 
the Christian worid now subsided, and the Pontiff and other 
Christian princes relaxed the ardor with which they had begun 
to prepare for the war. In Hungary, too, their enthusiasm was 
chilled by the death of Giovanni Yaivode, their victorious 
captain. 

But we return to the aiiairs of Italy in 1456, when the dis-' 
turbances excited by Giacopo were composed. But the arms 
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whkh mma had hud down Beaoied to be taken tip by Hawm. 
A huiricane passed over Tuacany, mofe destractive and awfol 
than had ever been known before, and which will excite the 
wonder of future times- About an hour before sunset, on the 
tweuty-fourth of August, a black, dense dond, which seemed 
to extend itself about two miles every way, rose up out of the 
Gulf of Venice, near Ancona, and traTeising the peninsula 
of Italy from east to west, bent its course towards the sea 
coast of Pisa. This dreadful mass, driven on by a superior 
natural or supernatural power, was at last torn asunder in its 
tremendous heavings. A portion went whirling into heav^i, 
and a portion was driven to the earth, and then they met mid- 
way again in their awfid conflict, in a spiral motion of incon- 
ceivable velocity. Before these contending masses a tempest 
of wind came rushing with fearful strength, filled with fires 
and incessant flashings of lightning, preparing their destructive 
way. From these torn struggling masses, and raging winds, 
and flaming fires, broke thunder-bursts louder than were ever 
heard from an advancing earthquake. Every man who heard 
it grew pale with terror, believing the end of the world had 
come, and that the earth, the sea, and the heavens were 
rushing again into chaos. The path of tins dreadful tempest 
was marked by destruction, but around the castle of St 
Casciano the ruin was universal. This castle stands eight 
miles distant from Florence, on the mountains which divide 
the vales of Pisa and Grieve. For it passed between that 
castle and the Borgo of St. Andrea, which stands upon the 
same hiUs, without reaching the latter, and struck the former 
so li^tly that only a few chimneys and battlements were 
prostrated ; but the edifices that stood in the intervening space 
were levelled with the plain. The roofs of St Martin's church 
at Bagnuola, and of Santa Maria della Pace, were torn ofl* and 
carried away entire more than a mile. A carrier and his mules 
were hurried out of the road into a neighboring valley, where 
they were found dead. The sturdiest oaks and the mightiest 
trees, which first seemed to defy the blast, had their branches 
stripped ofl", and were themselves torn up by the roots and 
borne away. When the tempest passed by, and daylight 



beamed again» men stood petrified with mnMemeat Hiey 
saw their country desolated, their houses and temples in rains. 
Nothing was heard but the lam^itations of those whose pos- 
sessions were destroyed} whose cattle were killed, and whose 
friends were buried in the ruins of their habitatLons-^a si^^t 
which filled the men who saw it with pity and terror. But 
God in His mercy seemed to intend this calamity rather as 
a warning than a chastisement to Tuscany ; for had that dread- 
ful tempest passed a populous city, and wasted its rage upon 
the crowded habitations of men, as it did upon the oaks and 
sturdy trees, a ruin would have followed, more appalling than 
the imagination can conceive. But €rod was pleased to with- 
hold such a curse, and to give this faint exhibition to refresh 
the memory of men with His power. 

But to resume the thread of our narrative. King Alphonso, 
as "we have before said, was dissatisfied with the peace ; and 
as the unjustifiable war he had instigated Giacopo Piccinino to 
make upon the Sienese was attended with no material advan- 
tage, he resolved to try his fortune in the expedition he was 
allowed to prosecute by the articles of the late treaty. Ac- 
cordingly, in the year 1456, he invaded the Genoese by sea 
and land, with a design of taking the government of their state 
from the Fregosi, who were then in possession of it, and to 
restore it to the Adomi. On the other hand, he sent Giacopo 
Piccinino over the Tronto against Gismondo Malatesti, but he 
had fortified all his towns too well, and Giacopo utterly fiedled 
in this expedition, and his attempt upon Genoa afterwards 
involved him and his kingdom in such troubles as he little 
expected. Pietro Fregoso was at that time Doge of Genoa. 
Fearing Ms city would not be able to sustain the shock of the 
King's large army, he determined at least to deliver it up 
to one who was able to defend it against its enemies, and one 
day render him a proper recompense. He therefore despatdied 
ambassadors to Charles YH., King of France, with an offer of 
the sovereignty of Genoa. Charles accepted the offer, and sent 
John of Anjou, son of King Rinato (who had a short time 
before left Morence and returned to France), to take possession 
of the city. Charles thought no one oonld better govern it 
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tkaa John, lor he was inthRately eoqnainted wiA the cnstoins 
of Italy, and mighl at the eame time have an opportunity of 
pvoeeontiBg' his claim to the Kingdom of Naples, of which his 
father Rinato had been robbed by Alphonso. He immediately 
repaiied to Genoa, where he was received like a prince, and 
aU the fottresaee of the city and the state were delivered into 

This event alanned Alphonso, for he found he had brought 
upon his tnusk a dangerous enemy. But undismayed by this 
new torn of fortune, he boldly crowded on his enterprise, and 
had already conducted his fleet to Porto-fino, near Villa Marino, 
^x4ien he was seized by a fatal disease which quickly termi- 
nated his life. By his death, John of Anjou, and the Genoese, 
were freed from the war ; and Ferrando, who succeeded his 
father Alphonso in the kuigdom, finding he had so powerful 
a rival in Italy, began to grow suspicious of the fidelity of his 
nobles, who being fond of change, would be likely to side with 
the F^noh. He was well aware, too, of the ambition of the 
Pope, and he feared he might attempt to wrest from him his 
kingdom, b^ore his throne was established. His only hope 
was in the Duke of Milan, who was no less anxious than him- 
self for the preservation of that kingdom ; for he feared if the 
fVench should once get possession of it, they would attempt 
the conquest of lus own dominions also, which he was aw^are 
they considered as rightfully their own. The Duke, therefore, 
immediately after the death of Alphonso, sent succors to Fer- 
dinand to give him aid and reputation, and wrote him letters 
of encouragement, in which he pledged him his help in every 
time of necessity. 

It was the Pontifi^s intention, on the death of Alphonso, to 
give that kingdom to his own nephew, Pietro Ludovico Borgia, 
and to give a plausible pretext for such an enterprise, and win 
the acquiescence of the Italian princes, he published his design 
of reducing the kingdom under the empire of the Roman 
Church, and he endeavored to prevail upon the Duke to 
abstain from aiding Ferdinand by offering to restore to him all 
the cities he had ever possessed in that kingdom. But Callistus 
died in the midst of his piojects and intrigues, and Enea Pic- 
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oolomim of Siftiia moeeeded to the Poolifiesle, as Pins U. 
This Pontiff, whose chief study was to pimiiote the eommoa 
good of Christendom, and to win glory to the Chufch, laying 
aside all private interests and passions, at the soUcitatioa of 
the Duke of MUan, crowned Ferdinand King of Naples. For 
he betieved he eould more easily secure the tranquillity of Italy 
by confirming one already in possession, than by favoring the 
French in making the conquest of that kingdom ; or, attempt- 
ing, as CaUistus had designed, to seize upon it himself. But 
Ferdinand, in return for this favor, made Antonio, the Pope's 
nephew, Mnoe of Malfi, and gave him his natural daughter 
in marriage. He also rest(»ed Benevento and Terracina to the 
Church. 

The tranquillity of Italy seemed now to be restored, and the 
Pope was making preparations to consummate the scheme 
devised by his predecessor, CaUistus, of uniting all Christendcmi 
in a crusade against the Turks, when a dissension arose be- 
tween the Fregosi and John, lord of G^ioa, which gave rise 
to more violent and decisive wars than had yet been carried 
on. Pietrino Fcegoso felt that he had not been rewarded, as 
he and his house had merited, by John of Anjou, whom they 
had been chi^y instrumental in making Prince of Genoa, and 
he had withdrawn to lus castle on the Riviera. At last they 
came to open hostilities. This was joyful intelligence to Fer- 
dinand, for the suppression of John of Anjou would remove 
the last danger that threatened his throne; and he aided 
Pietrino with men and money to expel him from Genoa. 
When John became aware of his intenticm, he sent immedi- 
ately to France for succors to oppose his enemy, who had now 
become formidable by means of foreign aid, and shut him up 
in the walls of the city. He then made an attack upon the 
town, in the night, and succeeded in entering it, and got pos- 
session of some of his fortresses. But, the next day, his forces 
were routed and he himself killed, and all his men either taken 
prisoners or slain. 

Elated with this victory, John prepared to make a descent 
upon Naples. He sailed from Genoa in October, 1459, with a 
powerful fleet, and came to anchor at Baia. From thence, he 
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ptoeeeded to Sepaa* whan he was nemreA by the Duke of 
that city. The Phnoe of Taianto, the pec^e of Aqnila, and 
many other phnces and cities, soon flocked to his standard, 
which ahnost biought the kingdom to rain. Ferdinand had 
recoune to the Pope and the Duke of Milan, for assistance, and 
to lessen the nmnber of his enemies, he made a treaty with 
Gismondo Malatesti. This so much aroused the indignation 
of Giacopo, lus inveterata enemy, that he deserted from Fer- 
dinand, and went over to the French. Ferdinand also sent 
money to Federigo, Lord of Urbino, and assembling as soon as 
possible a respectable aimy for those times, he advanced upon 
his enemy. The engagement took place on this banks of the 
Sami, and King Ferdinand was totally defeated, and many of his 
first officers were taken prisoners. By this defeat Ferdinand 
was stripped of almost his entire kingdom. Naples, and a few 
princes and towns, only remained faithful to him. Piccinino 
advised John to follow up his victory, and march directly upon 
Naples, to seize upon the capital of the kingdom. But he re- 
fused, declaring his intention of stripping his rival, first of his 
dominions, and afterwards falling upon. Naples, which could 
then be an easy conquest But he foigot that the members 
more. easily followed the head, than the bead obeys the move- 
ment of the members ; and his mistake proved fetal to the 
whole expedition, and robbed him of a triumph just at the mo- 
ment of victory. 

After his overthrow, Ferdinand had fled to Naples, where 
he received all the outcasts and exiles of his kingdom ; and, 
having by gentle means raised some money, he succeeded in 
gathering a small army, and again appealed to the Pontifl" 
and the Duke of Milan, for help. They both sent to him 
quicker and more abundant supplies than before, for they were 
filled with alarm lest the kingdom should be utterly lost. 
Strengthened by these reinforcements, King Ferdinand marched 
out of Naples ; and, having acquired his lost reputation, he 
also began to recover his possessions. 

While the war was thus raging in the Kingdom of Naples, an 
event happened which stripped John of Anjou of all his glory 
and the hope of making the conquest. Disgusted with the 
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avaricions and insolent administiation of the French, the 
Genoese took up arms against their Royal governor, and drove 
him into the castle of the city. The Fregosi and the Adomi 
had joined in the insurrection, and they were aided by the 
Duke of Milan, with money and soldiers, to recover their state. 
The citadel still held out, and Rinato, hoping to recover the city 
of Genoa, can),e with an armament to the relief of his son. 
But, in landing his army, he was utterly broken to pieces, and 
driven back in disgrace to Provence. 

When the news of this overthrow reached the Kingdom of 
Naples, John of Anjou was filled with consternation. But he 
determined not to give up till the last hope of the crown was 
gone. He was suppoited by the barons who had revolted from 
Ferdinand, who fought with the desperation of despair, and 
for some time yet the struggles lasted. At last, after many 
skirmishes, the two Royal armies came to an engagement near 
Troia (1463), and John of Anjou was overthrown. He would 
have yet made another struggle, but the desertion of Giacopo 
Piccinino who went over to Ferdinand, put an end to hope. 
Stripped of his forces, he fled to Istria and then retired to 
France. This war lasted four years, and he as often lost 
through negligence what was won by the valor of his soldiers. 
The Florentines had not been involved in this war. They had 
been applied to by Giovanni d'Aragona, when he ascended the 
throne on the death of his fath^, and he sent ambassadors to 
press his claim on the ground of the treaty made with Al- 
phonso. But the Florentines replied that they did not consider 
themselves obligated to aid the son in a war his father had 
commenced, without their advice or concurrence ; they were 
willing he should prosecute his undertaking, but he must do 
it alone. The ambassadors therefore charged them with perfidy 
in the name of the King, and declaring he would hold them 
responsible for the consequences, they left the city in rage. 
But although the Florentines were not distiubed with foreign 
wars, they were torn with factions, which we shall more 
particularly record in the following book. 
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BOOK VII. 



SUMMARY. 

Rblatioii the affidra of the States of Italy bear to the History of 
the Florentines. — ^Disunion the bane of Republics. — ^Different 
means by which Cosimo de' Medici and Neri Capponi acquired 
their power. — ^Reform in the £lection of Magistrates favorable 
to Cosimo. — ^Discontent of the Nobility (1458). — ^Tyranny and 
Pride of Luca Pitti, and his Party. — ^Death of Cosimo de* 
Mediei ; his Eulogium (1464). — Duke of Milan takes Genoa. — 
Fruitless attempt of Pope Pius 11. to excite Christendom 
against the Turks (1465). — Death of Duke Francisco Sforza 
(1466). — Plot of Diotisalvi Neroni against Pietro de' Medici. — 
Appeal to anns. — ^Niccol6 Soderini, Gonfalonier — great hopes re- 
posed in his ability to restore peace to the City. — ^Violence. — Re- 
volution in favor of Pietro de' Medici. — Fall of Luca Pitti. — The 
exiled Florentines excite the Venetians to proclaim war against 
Florence. — ^Hostilities between the Florentines and Venetians 
(1467).— Peace restored (1468).— Death of Niccolo Soderini.— 
Sixtus IV. created Pontiff— his character. — ^Pietro de' Medici 
attempts a restoration of peace to Florence — ^interrupted by 
death (1469). — ^Tomaso Soderini, a powerful citizen, unites with 
the Medici. — ^Disturbance in Prato excited by Bernardo Nardi, 
who is taken — ^the tumult suppressed (1470). — Corruption of 
morals in Florence. — Conflagration of the Church of S. 
Spirito (1471). — ^Revolt of Volterra repressed by arms — ^the city 
sacked (1472). — Origin of the enmity between Pope Sixtus FV. 
and Lorenzo de' Medici (1473). — Carlo di Braccio's invasion 
of Siena — ^retires at the intervention of the Florentines (1476). 
Conspiracy against Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, who is assas- 
sinated in the Cathedral. — Conspirators killed. 
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It may perhaps seem strauge to the reader of the foregoing 
book, that a historian of Florence should diffhsely narrate the 
affidrs of Lombardy and the Kingdom of Naples. But I have 
adopted this course, nor shall I in the sequel avoid such narra- 
tions. For although I have never committed myself to write 
the history of Italy, I did not wish to pass over in silence the 
great events of other parts of the peninsula, for without their 
illustration our own history becomes less intelligible and less 
interesting, since many of the wars in which the Florentines 
have been forced to engage, were occasioned by the proceed- 
ings of other Italian States and princes. We have an instance 
of this kind in the war of John of Anjou with the King Ferdi- 
nand, which gave rise to the bitter and lasting animosity which 
broke out between that prince and the Florentines, particu- 
larly the house of the Medici. For during that Avar the King had 
complained that the Republic had not only refused to aid him, 
but taken part with his enemy, and his indignation was fol- 
lowed by the manifold evils we shall hereafter relate. 

As I have brought down my relation of foreign affairs to the 
year 1463, it is necessary to go back several years to narrate 
disturbances which took place at home during this period. 
But I wish, as is my custom, to introduce my narrative by 
remarking upon the vanity of the hope so often cherished, that 
even a free commonwealth can always remain long united. 
Some divisions, it is true, purify and strengthen Republics. 
But those are baneful which are attended by frauds and fac- 
tions, while those which are maintained without those destruc- 
tive elements are often of the greatest advantage. While, 
therefore, the founder of a Republic cannot prevent animosities, 
let him at least guard against the growth of faction. The two 
ways to acquire popularity in a Republic should be remem- 
bered by its citizens, either by public stations or the virtues of 
private life. In the one case influence is won by achieving a 
victory, making the conquest of a city, conducting an embassy 
with solicitude and discretion, or giving wise and fortunate 
counsel to the state. In the latter by beneficence to fellow- 
citizens, screening them from the severity of magistrates, 
famiBhing them with money* advancing them to immerited 
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honon, and by enterUining the mMS of the people with public 
amusements and by the distribution of money. Suoh a mode 
of proceeding gives birth to partisans and faction* and popu- 
larity thus won is as dangerous to the state as a pure leputar 
tion gained by signal public services is salutary, for the popu- 
larity of the one is made the instrument of ambition, ivhile the 
fame of the other is the gratitude of a nation. And although 
envy will be sure to hurl its shafts against such pure benefBtc- 
tors, yet, while such men have no partizans who foUow^ them 
from a selfish motive, they will do no harm to the Republic ; 
on the contrary they must of necessity be of service to it. For 
this reason envy will at last excite emulation among citizens 
themselves to exalt their country, and cause them to watch 
each other that they do not pass the limits of political honesty. 
But the divisions of Florence were always attended with 
factions, and were therefore always pernicious to the Republic. 
Nor did any victorious faction preserve its union any longer 
than while its antagonist could oppose it. Once subdued, and 
the fear of restraint taken away, it .was held together by no 
congenial elements, and again split into new factions. 

The party of Cosimo de* Medici became triumphant in 1434. 
But as their enemies were numerous, and many of them^w- 
erful, fear kept all his friends united, and so unexceptionable 
was their administration they at no time by an act of tyranny 
or injustice excited the indignation of the people. Whenever 
they appealed to the popular suffrage to renew their authority, 
they always found their fellow-citizens ready to re-establish 
the chiefs of their party in any magistracy they desired. Ac- 
cordingly from 1434 to 1455, a period of twenty-one years, six 
times the general council committed to them the i>owers of 
the Balia. 

We have often mentioned that Cosimo de' Medici and Neri 
Capone were the two most powerful citizens of Florence at 
this period. Neri had acquired his popularity in public ser- 
vice, and therefore had many friends and few partisans. 
Cosimo, on the other hand, having gained his influence both 
by his public and private life, had friends and partisans with- 
out number, and these two continuing strictly united, never 
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fotliul any iTifficnlty in obtaining whatever they asked from the 
people, as their power was founded upon popular favor. But 
Neri dying in the year 1455, and their enemies being utterly 
suppressed, that administration met with much opposition in 
reassuming their former authority, and even from Cosimo's 
own friends, wlio having grown powerful in the state by the 
extinction of the adverse faction wished also to diminish the 
power of their leader. This jealousy gave rise to the troubles 
(hat broke out in the year 1446 ; for the leading members of the 
administration advised in the general council not to resume 
tlie powers of the BaMa, but return to the Imborsations, and 
appoint their magistrates by lot out of the purses that had been 
formerly filled. To refrain this jealousy, Cosimo could resort 
to only one of two expedients, either to seize forcibly upon 
the state by the aid of the partisans that still adhered to him, 
and crush all opposition, or to let things take their course, and 
let time convince his friends they were destroying their own 
power and reputation, and not his. Of these remedies he 
chose the last, for the purses were filled with the names of 
his friends, and he knew he ran no risk by this new movement, 
and could take the helm into his own hands again whenever 
ae pleased. 

In the meantime the city, which had elected their magis- 
trates by lot, seemed to have recovered her entire liberty, and 
congratulations were universal. But the magistrates became 
reckless of the public interests, and followed no law but their 
own will, so that sometimes the friend of one powerful citizen 
and sometimes the friend of another met with a rebuff, and 
those who had before been accustomed to see their houses 
filled with presents and the bearers of salutations, now found 
them destitute of substance and attendants. They saw 
themselves reduced to a level with those they had once 
looked down on with contempt, and their former equals had 
now become their superiors. They were neither regarded nor 
honored ; nay, they were ridiculed and derided, and they and 
their republic became a mere by- word in the streets and pub- 
lic places of the city. , They soon discovered that not Cosimo, 
but they themselves, had lost their authority. Cosimo took 
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little notice of these thiDg8» and when any meaa«M was ddib* 
erated that pleased the people, he was the first to advocate it. 
Bat what struck the greatest tenor into the aristocracy, and 
gave Cosimo the best opportunity of making them regret their 
course, was the renewal of the Catasto in 1427, by which the 
taxes were regulated by law, and not according to the caprice 
of men. 

This law being revived, and the magistrate appointed to 
execute it, the aristocracy met together, went to Cosimo to 
entreat him to deliver them and himself from the hands oi the 
plebeians, and retrieve for the government that reputation 
which had once made him powerful and themselves respected. 
Cosimo replied he was Mailing to concur with them if it could 
be done legally and quietly and with the consent of the peo- 
ple, but he would never consent under any circumstances to 
resort to violence of any kind. They then tried to get a law 
passed in the councils for a new Balia, but they failed. They 
then returned to Cosimo, and besought him in the humblest 
manner that he would get it passed. But Cosimo firmly 
refused, being determined to make them sensible of their error 
at last, and to suffer a while longer for their folly. But Donato 
Cocchi, the Gonfalonier of Justice, resolved to set up a Balia 
without his concurrence. Cosimo, however, raised such a 
spirit among the Signiory with whom he sat that they 
derided him till he went mad, and in that state he was 
borne to his house. But as Cosimo thought it unwise to let 
the stream rush on so long in one channel, that he no longer 
could alter its course, he determined to leave the matter to 
the management of Luca Pitti, who had been chosen Gon- 
falonier of justice, for he was a bold and resolute man, and 
if any odium was excited it would all be imputed to Luca, 
and not to himself. Luca, therefore, in the beginning of his 
magistracy, importuned the people for a new Balia, but failing 
jn his design, he insulted the councils in the most insolent 
manner, and tried to alarm them with threats, which he soon 
carried into execution. Having filled the palace with armed 
men on the eve of S. Lorenzo, in August, 1458, he assembled 
the people in the piazza, and extorted . from them by force of 
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aims what they had refused to accede to voluntarily. The 
Balia was created and a new administration appointed. The 
hew magistrates, at the instigation of a few persons who 
advised them to support with terror the authority they had 
usurped by force, began their administration by sending 
Girolamo Machiavelli and some others into exile, and depriving 
many tnore of their honors and emoluments. Girolamo did 
not observe the limits prescribed to him in lus banishment, 
and was declared a rebel. He travelled about Italy to excite 
other states to make war upon his own country, but he was 
betrayed at Lunigiana by one of the Signors of that city, and 
sent back to Florence and put to death in prison. 

This administration, which lasted eight years, was violent and 
intolerable. Cosimo had grown so old and Infirm, he could no 
longer attend to public affairs, as he had been accustomed, and 
a few rapacious men preyed upon the city. Luca Pitti was 
knighted for the good services he had done for the Republic, 
and to show himself not less grateful than his country, ordained 
that the Priori of the Arts should now be styled the Priori of 
Liberty, that they might at least enjoy the title of what they 
had lost the substance. He also ordained, that the Gonfalonier, 
who before used to sit on the right of the Eettori, should for the 
future sit in the centre of them ; and that God might appear to 
be author of the revolution, they made public processions and 
solenm thanksgivings to heaven for the recovery of their power. 
Luca received magnificent presents from the Signiory and 
from Cosimo, and from the whole city, which were supposed 
to amount to twenty thousand ducats. He now became so 
popular, the city was no longer governed by Cosimo de* Medici, 
but by Luca Pitti. This inspired him with so much confidence, 
he began to erect two superb royal palaces, one in Florence, 
and the other at Ruciano, a mile out of the city. His palace 
in the city was grander by far than had hitherto been erected 
by any citizen. To execute these designs he hesitated to use 
no means however extraordinary. He not only extorted from 
private citizens presents and the necessary materials for the 
construction, but the entire mass of the people were obliged to 
furnish aid. Besides thiS| all the exiles, and those who had 
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committed manalaughter or theft or any other crime that made 
them afraid of justice, fomid a sanctuary of refuge in those 
palaces, if they could be useful in the work. The other citizens 
in power, alUiough they did not rival him in his palaces, 
were by no means less violent and rapacious. Thus while 
Florence was at peace abroad, she was torn and distressed by 
her own citizens at home. During this period, the wars we 
have before related took place in the Kingdom of Naples, and 
those also that- the Pontiff brought in Romagna against the 
Malatesti, with the design of stripping them of Rimino and 
Cesana. Thus between these expeditions and his designs 
against the Turks, Pope Pius consumed his Pontificate. 

But Florence lived on in her disunions and troubles. The 
divisions indeed which arose in Cosimo's party in 1455, were 
for a while happily composed by his moderation and prudence, 
as we before stated ; but in the year 1464, he was seized w^ith 
Illness which soon proved fatal. His death was followed by 
the lamentations of his friends and his enemies, for those who 
disliked him for political reasons, had seen the rapacity of the 
magistrates, who had been restrained only within tolerable 
limits, by reverence for him while he was living, and they 
feared, now he was dead, they should be utterly ruined and 
devoured. They had but little hope in his son Pietro, for 
though he was a good man, his health was so infirm and he 
was so inexperienced in civil affairs, they supposed he would 
be forced into a compliance with all their measures, and thus 
no limits be left to their insatiable rapacity. For this reason 
the loss of Cosimo was universally regretted ; and well may it 
have been so, for he was the most renowned and illustrious 
civilian that Florence, or indeed any other Commonwealth, had 
presented in the memory of man. For he not only surpassed 
all men of his times in wealth and authority, but also in liberal- 
ity and wisdom; and besides all his other qualities, which 
made him the Prince of his country, he surpassed all other men 
in generosity and magnificence. His generosity appeared more 
conspicuously after his death than before, for when his son 
Pietro entered upon his estate, he found there was hardly a 
citizen of any standing whatever, to whom Cosimo had not 
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famished large sums of money ; and he had often supplied the 
wants of noble citizens, who were in circumstances of neces- 
sity, even without being asked. 

The great number of public edifices he erected, attests his 
munificence ; for in Florence he built the convents and churches 
of St. Marco and St. Lorenzo, and the monastery of St 
Verdiana, the church and abbey of St. Jerolamo in the moun- 
tains of Fiesole, and the church of the Frati Minori in Mugello 
he had not only reinstated, but rebuilt it from its foundations. 
He likewise raised chapels and magnificent altars in the 
churches of Santa Croce, the Servi, in the Agnoli, and St. 
Miniato ; all of which he decorated in a most sumptuous man- 
ner, and endowed with everything necessary for divine service. 
Besides these sacred edifices, he built private houses ; one in 
the city worthy of such a citizen, and four in the neighborhood ; 
at Careggi, Fiesole, Cafaggio, and Trebbio ; all of them palaces 
fitter for princes, than private citizens. And as he was not 
satisfied to fill all Italy with the fame of his magnificent 
structures, he also founded a hospital at Jerusalem for the 
reception of poor and infirm pilgrims. In all these works he 
expended an immense sum of money. 

Although these palaces and works and actions which made 
him the Prince of Florence were regal, yet his prudence and 
moderation were so great that he never transgressed the limits 
of republican simplicity ; for in his entertainments, his equi- 
pages, his attendants, his alliances, and in his entire manner of 
life, he did not surpass the simplicity of the most exemplary of 
his fellow citizens ; well knowing, that pomp and ostentation, 
although they bring down plaudits for the hour, also excite 
more envy among men than those actions which appear to 
spring from genuine honesty. In forming settlements for his 
sons, he did not seek alliances with princes; he married 
Giovanni to Cornelia degli Alessandri, and Pietro to Lucretia 
de Tomabuoni ; of his two grandchildren, Bianca and Nannina, 
the daughters of Pietro, he gave the former to Guglielmo de 
Pazzi, and the latter to Bernardo Rucellai. 

No man of his time understood so well the governments of 
princes and commonwealths, and this was the secret of his 

PART II. 6 
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poteacurviiig his authority for thirty-one years, amidst all the le- 
Tolutions of 80 fickle and fluctuating a Republic ; for being a 
very sagacious man, he foresaw dangers afar off, and eitbei 
had time to suppress* or to be so prepared to meet them, they 
could do no harm. He was thus able not only to crush the 
risings of domestic factions, but to curb the ambition of mauy 
foreign princes with so much wisdom and success, that the 
aUies of Cosimo or of his country always came off equal or 
superior to their enemies ; while those who made war upon 
him, either wanted their time and money, or lost their domi- 
nions. The Venetians were a striking illustration of the truth of 
this, for in alliance with him, they were always superior to 
Duke Fhihp, but divided from him, they were sure to be first 
overcome by Philip, and afterwards by Sforza. And when they 
leagued together with Alphonso against the Republic of Flo- 
rence, Cosimo's credit was so great, that he so drained both 
Venice and Naples of their treasure, they were forced to sub- 
mit to such a peace as he was willing to give them. And 
indeed in all the troubles Cosimo was obliged to meet in or out 
of the city, the event always proved glorious to hiiH and his 
country, and ignominious to his enemies ; for civil discords in 
Florenee always strengthened his influence, and foreign wars 
gave the state power and reputation. It was by his manage- 
ment that the Borgo of San Sepolchro, Montidoglio, Casentina 
with its dependencies, and the Vale of Bagno, were joined to 
their former dominions; and his virtue and fortune at last 
entirely suppressed all his enemies, and exalted his friends. 

He was bom at the festival of St. Cosimo and St. Damiano, 
in the year 1380. The early part of his life was filled with 
troubles, as exile, imprisonment, and the dangers of death have 
shown us. He was obliged at the risk of his life to escape in 
disguise from the Council of Constance after the ruin of the 
Pontiff' John, whom he had attended thither. But after the 
fortieth year of his age, fortune smiled upon him so constantly, 
that not only those were aggrandized who adhered to him in 
the public administration, but all those who administered his 
treasures in every part of Europe shared in his good fortune. 
Many colossal fortunes were thus accumulated by Florentine 
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^iBliiieB under his influence* particularly the Tomabuouij the 
Benci, the Portinari, the Saffetti ; and multitudes of others were 
alao enriched) who depended entirely upon his counsel and 
assistance. And though he was continually expending vast 
sums in churches and hospitals, he used to lament with his 
friends, that he had never been able to spend as much for the 
glory of God, as he found himself a debtor for in his books. 
He was of ordinary stature, an olive complexion, and a vene- 
rable presence. Without erudition he was most eloquent, and 
abounded in natural good sense ; he was, therefore, always 
obliging to his friends, compassionate to the poor, instructive 
in conversation, deliberate in council, rapid in execution, and 
in his sayings he was grave, in his repartees he was sarcastic. 
Not long after Rinaldo degli Albizzi was banished, he sent 
Cosimo word, "The hen was hatching." He returned the 
answer, ** that she would have but a bad hatching time, so far 
from the nest." And when some others of the exiles gave him 
to imderstand " they were not asleep," he replied, " he thought 
he had spoiled their sleeping." He said of Pius, the Pontiff, 
when he was exciting the Christian princes to a crusade 
against the Turk, '* that he was an old man, but his enterprise 
was worthy of a young one." When the ambassadors of the 
Venetians and of King Alphonso came to Florence to com- 
plain of the Republic, he imcovered his head, and asked them 
to say what color it bore. " White," they replied. " It will 
not be long," he added, '^ before the heads of your Senators 
will be of the same color." Not many hours before his death, 
his wife asked him, " why he kept his eyes shut ?" He told 
her, " it was to accustom them to it." After his return from 
exHe, some of the citizens remonstrating " that the Republic 
would be weakened, and God offended, by the expulsion of so 
many and such pious men," he replied, " that an enfeebled 
Republic was better than a Republic ruined ; that a couple of 
ells of fine cloth made many a one look like a good man ; and 
that the power of states was not maintained by Patemosters." 
These words gave his enemies food for calumny, and he was 
traduced as a man who loved himself better than his country, 
and this world better than the next. Many other of his sayings 
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mi^t be recorded, but they are omitted as mmecessaiy in this 
place. 

Coeimo was also a great friend and patron of learned men. 
He first introduced into Florence Argiropolo, of the Greek 
nation, and the greatest scholar of his age, to instruct the 
Florentine youth in the Greek tongue and its philosophy. He 
maintained Marsilio Ficino, the restorer of the Platonic phi- 
losophy, in his own house, and had so great an esteem for 
him that he gave him a house and estate near his own, at 
Careggi, that he might pursue his study of letters with less 
interruption, and entertain him with his conversation in leisure 
hours. His prudence, his beneficence, his wealth and good 
fortune made him not only beloved and respected by his 
fellow-citizens at Florence, but courted by the princes of Italy 
and of all Europe, and laid the foundation of that grandeur 
which enabled his posterity to emulate his virtue, to surpass 
him greatly in riches, and to eclipse his fame, not only in 
Florence but throughout the entire Christian world. 

During the last years of his life he felt some heavy strokes of 
fortune. He had but two sons ; Giovanni, who had excited 
his fondest hopes, died, and Pietro was left in so infirm and 
weak a state, he could neither attend to public nor private 
affairs. After the death of his child, when he was borne around 
his palace, he used to exclaim with a sigh, " This house is too 
large now for so small a family." His lofty soul, too, was 
pained to think he had made no stupendous acquisition to the 
Florentine dominions, and he mourned still more bitterly over 
the disappointment of the hopes he had reposed in Francesco 
Sforza, when he saw he had confided in him only to be 
deceived. While he was Count, he had pledged himself to 
Cosimo, that when he became lord of Milan he would aid the 
Florentines in making the conquest of Lucca ; but he changed 
his policy with the change of his fortune, for when he became 
Duke he resolved to enjoy in peace a sceptre he had won by 
arms, and he would no longer enter into any undertaking with 
Cosimo or any other ally, or prosecute any war that was not 
necessary for the defence of his own dominions. Cosimo was 
pained to think he had bestowed counsel and treasure to 
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aggrandize a man who seemed to have proved himself so 
faithless and ungrateful. He saw, too, that his age and infirm- 
ities would no longer suffer him to attend so closely to public 
or state affairs as he had formerly done, and both were going 
to ruin : for the state was being wrecked by the citizens, and 
his fortune devoured by his agents and his children. These 
circumstances disturbed the peace of his last days ; but he 
died full of glory and fame. All the citizens of Florence, and 
all the princes of Christendom mourned over his death with 
his son Pietro. His body was followed to its sepulchre in St 
Lorenzo with the highest honor by the whole city, and by a 
public decree. Father of his Country was inscribed over his 
tomb. If in these records of Cosimo I have imitated those 
who write the lives of princes, rather than the general hi^o- 
rian, let no one be surprised ; for he was a man so rarely 
found in our city, I was compelled to bestow upon him a rare 
eulogium. 

During this state of affairs in Florence and Italy, Louis XI., 
King of France, was embroiled in a war with his barons, who 
had been instigated by Francis, Duke of Bretagne, and Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy, and the conflict had become too momen- 
tous to allow him any longer to furnish aid to John, Duke of 
Anjou, in his undertakings against Genoa and the kingdom of 
Naples. For he not only gave up to Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
the city of Savona, which had fallen under the power of the 
French, but he gave him to understand he would favor him in 
an expedition against Grenoa, if he wished to undertake it. 

Sfoiza accepted his proposal, and by means of his alliance 
with the King, and the aid of the Adomi, he got possession of 
Genoa. That he might not appear ungrateful for the kindness 
of the King, he sent into France fifteen hundred cavalry to his 
aid, under the command of Galeazzo, his eldest son. By these 
means, Ferdinand of Arragon became King of Naples, and 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Lombardy and Prince of Genoa. 
They afterwards contracted alliances together, and left no 
means untried to establish and consolidate their thrones so 
firmly, that they might enjoy them securely while they lived, 
and transfer them when they died with safety to their children. 
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For iStas ptirpose they judged it necessary the King shotild, 
first of all, make sure of those barons who had opposed him 
during the war, with the Duke of Anjou, and the Duke of 
Milan should entirely suppress the arms of the Bracchesi, who 
were the natural enemies of his race, and who had now 
become formidable under the guidance of Giacopo Piccinino. 
For he was at the time the first captain of Italy, and having no 
dominions of his own, was to be dreaded by all who had 
a sceptre to lose. He was most of all to be dreaded by the 
Dnke, for his own history told him clearly he could never, 
while Piccinino lived, sit tranquilly on his throne, or leave it to 
his children with security. 

The king therefore made use of every artifice with the 
utmost diligence, and he succeeded perfectly: for they knew 
that a war would end in their utter ruin, and by eflfecting 
a reeoncitiation aaid yielding to their sovereign, they might 
obtain pardon ; and as men always embrace a faint hope rather 
than rush upon certain destruction, princes can more easily 
orash those whom they can by promises allure into their 
power. They did not dare to trust the fortunes of battle, and 
they all submitted to the King ; but when he once had them in 
his hand, he sooner or later, under various pretexts, basely 
emshed every one of them to death. Giacopo Piccinino, who 
then lay with his forces at Solmona, was alarmed by this 
proceeding, and to escape the vengeance of the King, he 
endeavored, by the mediation of his friends, to make his peace 
with the Duke Francesco ; and having received frcHn him favor- 
able tenns, he resolved to throw himself into his hands, and 
went to Milan, attended by one hundred of his cavalry. 

Giacopo and his brother had borne arms a long time under 
their father, first in the service of Duke Philip, and afterwards 
for the Milanese. This had won for him many Mends and 
great popularity at MUan, which had been still increased by 
llie circumstances of the times : for their prosperity and present 
power had excited envy against Sforza and his party, while 
Giacopo's misfortunes and long absence had moved the com- 
j^assion of the people, and filled them with an impatient desire 
for his retain. All this was eleariy seen on his arrival, for 
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there were few of the nobility who did not go out to meet hiiii, 
the streets through which he passed were crowded with multi* 
tudes eager to see him, and his name was greeted everywhere 
w^ith acclamation. But these honors only hastened his ruin» 
for as the Duke*s jealousy increased, the firmer was he bent 
upon his destruction. To bring it about more covertly, he 
prepared to consummate his nuptials with Drusiana, his natural 
daughter, to whom he had long been betrothed. Immediately 
after the nuptials, Giacopo set out with his bride and one of 
the Duke's ambassadors for Naples, to take command of the 
army of Ferdinand, who had engaged with the Duke to take 
him into his pay, with an advance of one hundred thousand 
florins. He was received with great honor, and his nuptials 
celebrated for many days with all sorts of festivity and 
rejoicings. But having asked leave to go to Solmona, where 
his troops lay, he was invited by the King, in company with 
his son Francesco, to a banquet in the castle, when he was 
thrown into a dungeon, and shortly after put to death. * Thus 
our Italian princes dreaded in others the virtue they did not 
possess themselves, and such were the plots by which they 
sought their destruction, till at last the race of princes became 
so vile, the whole peninsula was overwhelmed with the ruin 
which followed. 

In the meantime, Pius the Pontiff,- who had restored tranquil- 
lity throughout Romagna, thought the time had come, now 
general peace prevailed, to rouse all Christendom against the 
Turks, and he resorted to all those measures employed by his 
predecessors for the same purpose. All the princes of Europe 
pledged him money or soldiers. Mattia, King of Hungary, and 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy, particularly promised to aid him 
in person, and they were chosen by the Pontiff to conduct the 
expedition. And so sanguine was the Pope, he set out from 
Rome and went over to Ancona, where he had ordered the 
crusades to gather, and the Venetians were to send their ships 
to that port, to transport the army to Sclavonia. So vast 
a multitude had now assembled in that city, on the arrival of 
the Pontiff, that in a few days all the provisions of the town 
and the surrounding coimtry were consumed, and the famine 
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t?fK?ff»"^ muTenal. Besides, there was neither money to make 
provision for the soldiers, nor arms to fit them oat for the 
expedition. Neither Mattia nor Charles appeared, and the 
Venetians sent but one captain with a few galleys, more out 
of ostentation, and to escape the charge of violating their faith, 
than to give a passage to the crusaders. The Pontiflf, who 
was already old and infirm, died, too, in the midst of the con- 
fusion, and the army disbanded, and scattered to the different 
countries from which they had gathered. His death took 
place in the year 1465, and Paul IT., a Venetian, was elevated 
to the Pontificate. 

Change seemed to come over nearly all the Italian Principali- 
ties at the same period. Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, also 
died in the following year, after a reign of sixteen years, and 
his son Galeazzo was declared his successor. 

The death of that Prince inflamed the spirit of faction in 
Florence, and the explosion soon followed. On the death oi 
Cosimo, his son Pietro, who was left heir to the wealth and the 
rank of his father, attached himself to Diotisalvi Neroni, a man 
of great power and reputation among the citizens, and one who 
had won the confidence of Cosimo so entirely, tiiat he charged 
Pietro in his last moments to follow his counsel in the manage- 
ment of his estates, and in the administration of public af^iirs. 
Pietro treated him with the same confidence Cosimo had done. 
He wished to obey his father after his death, as he had done 
while he was living, and he called to him Diotisalvi, to ask his 
advice in conducting his private afiairs, and the government of 
the city. He began by placing in his hands all the writings and 
accounts of his father, that he might leam the exact state of 
his affairs, to be able to direct him with more enlightened 
counsel. Diotisalvi pledged him all his diligence and fidelity. 
But when his papers had been examined, it was evident his 
afRiirs were m the greatest confusion, and as Diotisalvi was 
influenced more by private ambition than love to Pietro or 
gratitude to Cosimo for his former favors, he determined to im- 
prove this opportunity of stripping. Pietro of the power and 
standing he had inherited from his father. He therefore advised 
him to a measure, which, while it seemed just and reasonable. 
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involved his destmctioii. He repiesented to him the neceenty » in 
the confused state of affairs, of raising large sums of money to 
support the interest and reputation of his family, and persuaded 
him he could resort to no expedient so honorable to remedy 
his embarrassment, as to call in the debts owing to his fsather 
by foreigners, and the citizens of Florence. For Cosimo, to 
gain support at home and friends abroad, had scattered his 
fortune with the greatest profusion, and the money thus dis- 
posed of amounted to an enormous sum. This counsel seemed 
to Pietro wise and just, and he determmed to adopt it But as 
soon as the demand for payment was made, the citizens were 
filled with indignation, as though he had come to plunder 
them, and not to ask for his lawful claims, and they charged 
him with avarice and ingratitude, and loaded him with igno- 
miny. 

When Diotisalvi saw the public odium brought upon Pietro 
through the agency of his counsels, he entered into a combi- 
nation with Luca Pitti, Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and Niccolo 
Soderini, to deprive him of all power and reputation. They 
were all urged on by different motives. Pitti was ambitious to 
succeed Cosimo in the government, and had become so power- 
ful, he looked upon Hetro ydth contempt. Diotisalvi, who 
well knew Pitti was too weak a man to conduct the govern- 
ment, believed, when Pietro was put out of the way, the 
direction of public affairs must of necessity soon fall upon 
himself. Soderini desired to have the city restored fully to its 
ancient liberty, and be governed by its own magistrates ; and 
Acciaiuoli had an inveterate animosity against the Medici 
family, the cause of which we shall relate. His son Raphael 
had some time before married Allessandra de' Bardi, who 
brought him an immense fortune. Either from some fault of 
her own, or the abuse of others, she had been ill treated by her 
husband and his father. For this reason Lorenzo d'Harione, 
her kinsman, moved by compassion for the young lady, had, 
by means of a company of armed men, taken her from 
Agnolo's house. The AcciaiuoU family made heavy com- 
plaints for the outrage received from the Bardi, and the case 
was laid before Cosimo for arbitration. He decided that the 

6^ 
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Acdftftioli rfionid restore to Alessandra her dower, and leave 
it to her own choice whether she should return to her husband. 
A^nolo felt that Cosimo had not treated him like a friend, in 
this aflkir, and as he could not revenge himself upon him, he 
determined to visit his indignation on the head of his son. 
But, notwithstanding the diversity of their motives, the con- 
spirators all proclaimed the reason for their justification — 
they declared they only desired to see the State once more 
governed by its lawful magistrates, and not by a single faction. 

The failure of a considerable number of merchants, about 
diis time, increased still more the odium excited against Pietro, 
and gave fresh occasion to revile him ; for they boldly charged 
the blame upon him, declaring that his unexpected demand for 
money had brought on those bankruptcies, which had nearly 
proved the ruin of the city. And besides, he was negotiating 
a marriage between Lorenzo, his eldest son, and Clarice degli 
Orsini, and this gave new materials for calumny. They now 
declared there was not a doubt, since he refused an alliance 
with a Florentine family, that he no longer considered the 
Florentines as his fellow-citizens, and was preparing to become 
their sovereign. For he who thought his fellow-citizens weie 
not good enough to be his kinsmen, must think them just good 
enough to be his slaves, and how could such a man any longer 
ask for their friendship. These ringleaders of sedition saw the 
popular feeling, and were confident of success, for the greater 
portion of the citizens were beguiled by the very name of that 
liberty they stole for their watchword to cover their ambition, 
and the multitude flocked to their standard. 

But while these elements of discord were fennenting in the 
city» those who desired to save the country from the blight of 
civil contention, attempted to divert the public miftd by some 
new excitement, for an idle populace easily become the tools 
of those who are seeking for change. To furnish them, there- 
fore, with an occupation, and draw off their thoughts from 
public men and measures, and spread a gaiety over the city, 
which had now been in mourning a year for the death of 
Cosimo, they prepared two grand festivals on the same seale 
of magnificence the city had been accustomed to in former 
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times. One consisted in a drama, illustrating' tbe coming of ' 
the wise men of the East, who followed the star to the manger 
in Bethlehem, and so magnificent were the preparations and 
performance, they occupied the whole city for several months. 
The other spectacle was a tournament, in which the young 
cavaliers of Florence challenged the most renowned knights of 
Italy. Of all the cavaliers in the tournament, Lorenzo de* m 
Medici bore off the palm — ^not by the favor borrowed from his 
name, but by dint of genuine valor. 

These amusements were no sooner over than the citizens 
returned again to their conspiracies with greater ardor than 
before. Serious divisions and troubles soon followed, which 
were sadly aggravated by two circumstances. One was the 
expiration of the power of the Balia ; the other was the death 
of Duke Sforza of Milan. Oaleazzo, the new Duke, had sent 
his ambassadors to Florence to confirm the treaty between 
his father and the Republic, one of whose conditions secured 
the payment of a certain sum of money, every year to be paid 
over to the Duke. The leading enemies, therefore, of the Medici 
seized this occasion publicly to oppose them, and they resisted 
the demand. They insisted that as the treaty was made with 
IVancesco, and not with his son, the Duke*s death had put an 
end to the obligation. Nor was there any advantage to be 
gained by renewing the alliance with Galeazzo, for he was a 
man of infinitely less virtue than his father, and if the alliance 
of Francesco had done them little good, what utility could be 
expected from one with his son. And they declared the maii 
who advocated the payment of the subsidy guided by ambition, 
and a foe to the public peace and the liberties of his coiintry'. 

Pietro, on the contrary, showed the folly of sacrificing to 
avarice an alliance so desirable, for nothing could so well pro- 
mote the interests of the Republic, and of all Italy, aS a league 
with the Duke, since the Venetians could never hope, by 
intrigues or open hostilities, ever to make the conquest of that 
duchy while they remained united. But when they heard the 
alliance between the Florentines and the Duke was at an end', 
they would take up arms against him, and being young, just' 
in possession of his dominions, and without friends, they would 
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be able» either by intrigae or fofce, easily to gain their end. 
And however they accomplished it, it would involve the min 
of Florence. 

But Pietro's remonstrances had no effect, and the spirit of 
fiiction began to show itaelf by open manifestations. Both 
parties held meetings by night, in different places of the city ; 
the friends of the Medici assembling in the Crocetta, and their 
enemies in the Pieti. The adversaries of Pietro were bent 
upon his ruin, and they had drawn a large number of the citizens 
into their conspiracy. During one of these nocturnal assem- 
bUes, a private consultation was held to decide upon some 
plan of proceeding, and although they were all anxious to 
level a blow against the power of the Medici, they difiered in 
the means of effecting it. The more moderate party proposed 
that as the authority of the Balia had expired, they should 
guard against its being revived — for as the administration of 
the State would again revert to the councils and magistrates, 
it was believed an end would be put to Pietro*s authority in 
the State, which would end in the ruin of his influence and 
credit in commercial affidrs, for such was the embarrassment 
of his estate, he would be inevitably ruined unless he could 
make use of the pubUc money. And when he could no longer 
keep up his station he would no longer be feared, and they 
would thus recover their liberty without banishments and 
without blood, which was what all good citizens desired. 
But if they resorted to violence they would be surrounded 
by dangers, for the blow given to hasten the ruin of a man 
Mien by himself, often proves his salvation. Besides, if no 
extraordinary measures were taken against him, he would 
have no motive to arm himself, or form new alliances, and 
if he should attempt any such course, he would arouse 
against himself such universal suspicion, it wouJd only hasten 
his own downfall, by increasing tlie public indignation. But 
many others of the conspirators protested against delay, 
affirming chat time would do more for him than for them, 
and if they contented themselves with any ordinary mode of 
proceeding, they would find Pietro would finally escape, 
while they were involved in ruin; for if his enemies, the 
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magistrates, sufiered him to enjoy the govermnent of the 
city, his frieuds would repeat the scenes of 1358, and seal 
their rain by making him absolute lord of Florence. If other, 
counsel was given by good men, this was given by wise ones, 
and now, while the tide of popular feeling was setting against 
him, was the time to hurl him to destruction. They should arm 
themselves within the city, and take the Marquis of Ferrara 
into their pay, to be able to encounter any hostile movement ; 
and when a new Signiory was drawn who would favor their 
measures, they would be ready to carry their designs into effect. 
It was agreed, therefore, at last, to wait for a new Signiory and 
take measures accordingly. 

Niccol^ Fedini, who had been their chancellor, was one of 
the leading conspirators. Allured by a more certain hope, he 
revealed to Pietro all the proceedings of his enemies, and 
showed him a list of the conspirators who had subscribed them. 
Pietro was alarmed at the number and standing of the citizens 
in league against him ; and, at the suggestion of his friends, he 
also determined to bind his partisans to his support by another 
writing The commission was entrusted to some of his most 
faithful adherents, but so much fickleness and instability pre- 
vailed among the citizens, that many who had signed a con- 
spiracy for his ruin, now signed an obligation to support him. 

Daring this state of fluctuation and excitement, the time 
came for the appointment of a new magistracy, and Niccol& 
Soderini was made Gonfalonier of Justice. He was attended 
to the palace by an astonishing concourse of honored citizens, 
and the entire mass of the populace. A wreath of olive was 
put upon his head in the midst of the procession, to indicate 
their hopes for the safety and liberty of the country were all 
centred in him. This is not the only instance that might be 
adduced to show that it is far from being a happy omen when 
a man enters upon his magistracy with the acclamations of 
the multitude. Their expectations can never be gratified, for . 
they look for what can never be performed, anS the object of 
their adulation goes down with contempt and derision. 
Tomaso Soderini and Niccolo were brothers ; Niccol^ was 
more bold and courageous, but Tomaso was the wiser man. ^ 
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Re was a warm friend of Pietio, and 8o well acquainted vnAi 
his brother's disposition, he knew he desired only the liberty 
of the commonwealth, and the establishment of the govern- 
ment without prejudice to any one. He therefore advised 
him to make a new imborsation, by which the purses might 
be filled with those citizens who loved liberty, and then he 
could establish his administration as he wished, -without tu- 
mcdt or violence to any one. Niccol^ readily yielded to his 
brother^ counsel, but be consumed the entire term of his 
magistery in vain schemes ; and lus friends, the leading con- 
spirators, connived at lus delay, for they were too envious of 
lids power to desire Ms re-appointment to office, and they still 
believed their plot might be consummated under another Gon- 
ftilonier. Niccol6 had devised many plans of action, but none 
of them were brought to perfection, and he retired from his 
magistracy with more dishonor than he had been greeted to 
it with acclamation. 

All this added strength to the party of Pietro, for it filled his 
friends with hope, and won over to his support multitudes 
who had before been neutral. Both parties now remaii^ed so 
equally balanced that several months passed away -without 
any open disturbance. But Pietro was steadily gaining 
strength, and his enemies began to manifest new symptoms 
of alarm. They met once more in consultation, and determined 
to efiect by violence what they bad not been able to bring 
about by the constituted organs of power. Their plan was to 
kill Pietro, who was confined by illness at Careggi, and to 
effect this, they were to get the Marquis of Ferrara to march 
towards the city with his troops, and draw up his men under 
arms, in the piazza, and force the Signiory to oiganize the 
government according to their directions, for they trusted to 
alarm into submission those who opposed them. 

Diotisalvi, in the meantime, made frequent visits to Pietro, 
to fortify him against any suspicion, and conversed with, and 
counselled him about the union of the city. But all dieir plot- 
tings were made known to Pietro, and Dommico Martelli 
informed him an attempt had been made to draw him into the 
eonspiracy by Francisco Neroni, IMotisalvi's brother* who 
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gained. Pietro now determined to forestall them, and resort to 
arms befinre the day came for their rising, feeling justified by 
the mtrigues his enemies were carrying on with the Marquis 
of Ferrara. He, therefore, pretended to have received a letter 
from Giovanni Bentivoglio, lord of Bologna, with advices that 
the Marquis of Ferrara had already advanced to the banks of 
the Albo with a body of forces, and publicly gave out he was 
marching upon Florence. In consequence of this intelligence, 
he immediately returned to the city, attended by a large mul- 
titude of anned men. His entire party flew to arms as soon ad' 
he entered the town, and their enemies did the scone. But 
Pietro's party assembled in better order, for they had made 
their preparations, while their adversaries were surprised by 
so unexpected a movement. Diotisalvi, who did not feel safi^ 
in his own house, which was near Pietro's, hurried first to the 
palace to exhort the Signiory to prevail upon Pietro to lay 
down his arms ; and to Luca Pitti, to keep him firm to his 
friends. But Niccol^ Soderini was the most active of all the 
conspiratmrs. He not only took arms himself, but raised all the 
plebeians in his quarter, and conducted them to the house of 
Pitti, and besought him to mount his horse, and ride to die 
piazza to the support of the- ISgniory, who still held out for 
them. They assured him he would be sure of victory ; but if 
he shut himself up in his house he would be either brutally mas- 
sacred by his enemies in arms, or basely betrayed by those in* 
whom he confided, and repent of his folly when it was too late 
to rectify it. If he wished to hurl Pietro and his whole party 
to ruin, now was the time to deal the blow ; if he wished for 
peace, he had much better place himself in a condition i& 
dictate the terms, than receive them from others. 

But none of his appeals had any efiect, for Pitti had already 
been won over to the opposite party by the promises of Pietro 
to consummate an alliance with his fisLmily, and bestow upon' 
him other favors, and he had already married one of his nieces 
to Giovanni Tomabuoni. He, therefore, advised Soderini to 
lay down his arms and go peaceably home again, tot he ou^t 
to be satisfied now the dty wtts governed by ifeSt J90f$f 
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every man would lay down his aima and leave the Signiory to 
deeide the matter in diapute ; and he, above all others, should 
be willing to yield to them, for a majority of them were oa 
his side. 

Sodeiini had now to return to his own house, but before 
he left Pitti, he repUed 

** I well know thai, unaided and alone, I cannot deliver my 
city, but I can foretell her fate. The course you have chosen 
to take will prove the ruin of your country and its freedom ; 
you, too, will be hurled to destruction with ail your possessions, 
and I and my friends will be sent into exile." 

At the beginning of this tumult, the Signiory had shut the 
gates of the palace, and kept themselves close with the other 
magistrates, not daring to show favor to either side. The 
eitizens, and particularly the followers of Luca Pitti, seeing 
Pietro's party armed, and their own defenceless, instead of 
making any further aggressions upon their foes, began to think 
of some means of procuring a reconciliation. The leading citi- 
zens, therefore, of both factions, assembled in the palace in the 
presence of the Signiory, to deliberate t>n the state of the city and 
the means of restoring public tranquillity. But as Pietro was 
prevented by infirmity from attending at the palace, they all 
agreed to wait upon him at his own house, except Niccolo 
Soderini, who had recommended his children and his substance 
to the care of his brother Tomaso, and retired to his villa to 
await the result, although he expected it would prove fatal 
both to himself and the commonwealth. 

When the citizens reached Pietro's house, one of them, who 
had been appointed to address him, began by lamenting the 
disturbances that had taken place in the city, and attributed 
the blame of them to him who had first taken up arms ; and 
as he had been the immediate cause of the tumults by the 
course he had taken, they had come to him to learn what he 
desired, and if it was consistent with the public good, they 
were ready to comply with his demands. Pietro replied : 

** That the responsibihty of the disturbances rested upon 
the shoulders of those men who had made an appeal to aims. 
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and if they would reflect upon the course they had adopted 
towards him, they would be less astonished then, that he had 
lifted an arm in his own defence. They would find that their 
nocturnal meetings, their subscriptions, and conspiracies, to 
deprive him of his authority and his life, had forced him to 
take up arms ; but he had made no use of those arms but to 
defend his own house, and he considered that fact a sufficient 
indication of his intention only to stand firm in his self-defence, 
and not to make aggression upon others. He neither attempted 
nor desired anything more than to live in quietness, nor had he 
ever shown any other desire, for when the power of the Balia 
expired, he did not attempt to revive it by any extraordinary 
methods ; and was perfectly contented to see the city governed 
by magistrates to their own satisfaction. They should remem- 
ber that Cosimo de' Medici and his sons had always hved 
amongst them under the Balia with honor, and when it expired 
in '58, not his house, but they themselves had revived it 
If they were opposed to a Balia now, he should oppose it 
also. But he was well persuaded this would not satisfy 
them, for they believed they could not live peaceable in 
Florence while he was among them, and he not' only never 
feared, but the thought had never entered into his head that 
the day would ever come when his father's friends, and 
his own, could not live in Florence with him, having him- 
self always given every sign of being a quiet and a pacific 
man." 

Then turning to Diotisalvi, and his brothers, who were 
present, he reproached them with biting words for the heart- 
less ingratitude l^ey had shown to the memory of Cosimo for 
all his favors, and for all his confidence. And his words 
kindled so deep an indignation through the entire multitude, 
that had not Pietro restrained their fury, they would have torn 
them in pieces. He finished by telling them he should concur 
cheerfully in all that was done by them and the Signiory ; and 
for himself, he only asked to be sufiered to pass his days in 
quietness and security. A good deal of discussion followed, 
bat nothing was decided on except the general proposition 
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that the admimstration shonld be changed, and the government 

of the republic reformed. 

Bernardo Lotti was, at that time. Gonfalonier of Justice ; bnt 
as Pietro put no confidence in him, he resolved to attempt no 
change till he went out of office, and this, he tfaongfat, i^ould 
be of no great importance, for his authority was soon to expire. 
When the election of the new Signiory for September and 
October, in 1460, took place, Roberto Lioni was appointea 
€k>nfBilonier. He had no sooner entered upon his office, and 
made the necessary preparations, than he assembled the peo- 
ple in the piazza, created a new Balia entirely of Pietro's 
friends, and they immediately chose the magistrates according 
to his directions. These proceedings struck such terror into 
the leaders of the opposite faction, that Agnolo Acciaiuoli fled 
to Naples, and Diotisalvi, Francisco Neroni and NiccoM 
Soderini, to Venice. But Luca Pitti, presuming upon his late 
alliance and the promises made to him by Pietro, remained at 
Florence. Those who had fled were declared rebels, and the 
entire family of the Neroni was dispersed. Giovanni Neroni, 
then Archbishop of Florence, to escape a worse fate, chose a 
voliwtary e'xile to Rome ; and many other citizens, who had 
disappeared, were banished to diflerent places. Tliese bold 
measures were all followed by a solemn procession, to return 
thanks to God for the preservation of the State, and the re- 
union of the city. During these solenmities, several other citizens 
were arrested and put to the torture, and many of them were 
either executed or sent into exile. But of all the changes of 
fortune, which attended this revolution, the most signal was 
the fate of Luca Pitti. He was in a single day hurled from 
power to disgrace, from victory to ruin. His house, which had 
always been thronged with citizens, became an utter solitude. 
His friends and kinsmen avoided him when he passed through 
the streets, and were afraid to salute him, — a portion of them 
had been stripped of their honors, a portion of their goods, aiid 
all of them were threatened. The superb palaces he had 
be^n, were abandoned by the workmen. The kindnesses he 
had once done to others, were repaid by injuries, and the 
honors he had conferred, requited with scorn. Many who had 
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made Mm rare and costly presetits, now came to demand them 
again, as only lent ; and others, who used to extol him to the 
skies, now reproached him as a sanguinary and heartless 
wretch. He lived to repent that he had not followed the 
advice of Niccold Soderini, and gone forth to die an honorable 
death with arms in his hands, rather than to live with igno- 
miny among his victorious enemies. 

But the exiles began to concert plans for their restoration to 
the city, in which they had been unwilling to Hve quietly. 
Agnolo Acciaiuoli, having taken refuge at Naples, resolved, 
before he made any other attempt, to try the feelings of Pietro, 
to see if any hope existed of becoming reconciled with him, 
and he wrote him the following letter : 

" I cannot help smiling at the caprices of fortune, when I see 
her sports in turning friends into enemies, and enemies into 
friends. You may remember, that during your father's exile, I 
also lost my country, and perilled by life, because I resented 
that edict of injustice, without regard to tlie dangers to which 
it exposed me ; nor have I, while I was living with Cosimo, 
failed to favor his house, nor, after his death, Jiave I ever 
wilfully injured his son. It is true, the feebleness of your 
constitution and the tender age of your children, so filled 
me w^ith apprehension, I thought it my duty to consolidate the 
republic, that after your death the country might at least be 
saved from ruin. This has been my motive for what I have 
done ; but I was not seeking your evil, but the good of my 
country. If I have been guilty of a mistake, it at least deserves 
to be cancelled by my pure intention, and my past life, that 
has so long proved my fidelity, or the remembrance of all vir- 
tuous actions may all be blotted out by one false step." 

To this letter Pietro returned the following reply : 

" If you are so merry at Naples, I am not sorry for it ; for, had 
you been in a (condition to laugh at Florence, it might have 
been my fate to weep at Naplea I grant that you were a 
friend to my father ; and you must own you have been paid 
for it, as much more than you deserved, as good deeds are 
worth than fair words. Having, then, been fully rewarded for 
your good deeds, be not astonished you get justice for your 
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evil ones. Dont plead love of country, as an excose for what 
yoa have done, for nobody will believe that Florence has been 
less loved or aggrandized by the Medici than the Acciaiuoli. 
Live, therefore, in disgrace where you are, for you had not the 
good sense to live here in honor." 

Acciaiuoli, therefore, despairing of all hope of pardon, went 
to Rome and united with the Archbishop and other exiles, in 
doing their utmost to ruin the reputation of the Medici, who 
had already suffered not a Uttle odium in that city. And their 
attempt was almost successful ; but Pietro, by the assistance 
of hiB friends, at last defeated their designs. Diotisalvi Neroni 
and Niccol^ Soderini, on the other hand, used all possible 
means to excite the Venetian Senate to provoke a war with 
their country ; for they hoped that if the Florentines could be 
embroiled in such a quarrel, the new administration would 
soon become odious, and at last go down. Giovanni Francisco, 
son of Palla Strozzi, who had been driven out of Florence, with 
his father, in the change of g<tvemment in 1434, was at that 
time at Ferrara. He had gained great credit, and was esteemed 
one of the most opulent merchants of the city. These new 
exiles represented to him how easily they might all reinstate 
themselves in their country, if the Venetians could be induced 
to espouse their cause ; and this, they thought, might, without 
difficulty, be effected if they could be aided in defraying the 
expenses; otherwise, they believed it would be a hopeless 
appeal. Giovanni Francisco had long waited for the day of 
revenge to come, and he listened eagerly to their counsels, and 
pledged his entire fortune to the undertaJLing. 

Everything was now ready, and they went to Venice, and 
made their appeal directly to the Doge. They complained of 
the bitterness of their exile, which had been brought upon them 
for no other crime than a desire to see their country governed 
by her own laws and magistrates, and not by the tyranny of a 
few powerful men. For Pietro de* Medici and his adherents, 
who had so long tyrannized over Florence, had taken up arms 
under false pretences — ^had disarmed them by treachery, and 
then perfidiously sent them into exile. But not satisfied with 
this, they had dared to mock the Almighty under the guise of 
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his worship. They had pledged their faith to multitudes, who 
otherwise would not have remained in the city, and in the very 
midst of sacred ceremonies and solemn supplications before 
God, whom they would have made a sharer of their treachery, 
they had seized those very same citizens, and impiously tor- 
tured them to death before the altars where they worshipped. 
To whom could they look for vengeance, for such foul impiety 
and outrage of justice, with so much hope as to that Senate 
which had always been free, and therefore knew how to pity 
those who had lost their liberty ? They wished to arouse free- 
men against tyrants — ^the pure against the impious. They 
asked them to remember, too, how the family of the Medici 
had robbed that Senate of the empire of Lombardy, when 
Cosimo, in opposition to the will of all the citizens of Florence, 
espoused the cause of Count Sforza, that if they could not be 
moved by the cause of their petitions, they might at least be 
fired with a holy indignation to a just revenge. 

These last words moved the entire Senate, and they unani- 
mously resolved that Bartolomeo Coglione, their captain, 
should march upon the Florentine dominions. He gathered 
his army with all possible expedition, and was joined by 
Ercole da Esti, sent to his aid by Borso, Duke of Ferrara. 
Their first assault was upon the Borgo of Doadola, and as the 
Florentines were yet unprepared for defence, they laid that 
town in ashes, and devastated the surrounding country. But 
after Pietro's enemies were driven out of the city, the Floren- 
tines had entered into a new confederacy with Galeazzo, Duke 
of Milan,^ and Ferdinand, King of Naples, and appointed 
Frederick, Count of Urbino, their commander. Confident, 
therefore, of the fidelity of their allies, they had no cause for 
alarm. Ferdinand had already sent Alphonso, his eldest son, 
and Galeazzo was coming in person ; both of them at the 
head of an army were marching to their relief. 

These princes arrived, and the allied armies were assem- 
bled at Castracaro, a Florentine fortress, at the foot of the 
mountains that divide Tuscany from Romagna. The enemy 
had, in the meantime, fallen back upon Imola, and there only 
happened some slight skirmishes between them, after the 
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manner of those times. Neither side either took or besieged a 
town, or gave each other chance of coming to an engagement. 
Both of them kept close to their camps, looking at each other 
at a distance, cowardly afraid to strike the fibrst blow. The 
Florentines were dissatisfied with this mode of proceeding, 
for they found themselves involved in a war of great expense, 
which i«omised them little advantage, and the magistrates 
complained of it to the Commissaries they had appointed to 
conduct the expedition. The Commissaries replied, it was 
wholly owing to the Duke Graleazzo, who having much author- 
ity and little experience, neither knew how to execute any- 
thing of importance himself, and would not be governed by 
those who did, and no decisive blow could be struck while he 
continued in the army. 

The Florentines, therefore, represented to the Duke, " that 
they were fully sensible of the service his coming in person to 
their aid had already been to them, since his name alone had 
filled their enemies with alarm. Nevertheless, they held his 
welfare, and the security of his dominions, dearer than their 
own accommodation : for while he was safe they could hope 
everything would go well ; but if his power were lost, they 
had everything to fear. They did not think, therefore, it would 
be wise or safe for him to be long absent from Milan, for 
he was not yet firmly seated on his throne, and was surrounded 
by powerful and dangerous foes, who might easily work the 
ruin of his dominion. They therefore encouraged him to 
return to the protection of his state with a portion of his army, 
and leave the rest for the defence of Florence.'* Galeazzo was 
pleased with this suggestion, and without any further reflection 
returned to Milan. 

The Florentine commanders, freed from this encumbrance, 
resolved to show that the blame of their procrastination had 
been justly laid upon the Duke, and they advanced at once 
upon the enemy. An engagement followed which lasted half 
a day, but without any material advantage to either side, for 
not a man was left dead on the field of battle, — a few horses 
were wounded, and a few soldiers were taken prisoners. 
The season had now set in when their armies were accus- 
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tosned to go into winter quarten. Bartolomeo retired towards 
Ravenna, the Florentine forces into Tuscany, and the armies of 
the King and of the Duke into the territories of their masters. 
But this expedition had produced no disturbance in Florence* 
as the Florentine rebels had promised ; and the Venetians being 
destitute of money for the pay of their troops, made overtures 
of peace, which, after a brief negotiation, were accepted. 

This quenched the last hope of the exiles, and they dispersed 
themselves through various countries. Diotisalvi went to 
Ferrara, where he was kindly received by the Marquis Borso. 
Niccold Sodeiini took shelter at Ravenna, where he subsisted 
upon a small pension allowed him by the Venetians, and died 
there at an advanced age. He was esteemed a just and 
courageous man, but tardy and irresolute in all his movements. 
This was the reason why, when he was Gonfalonier of Justice, 
he let the opportunity pass, which he never could recall, of 
humbling the power of the Medici. 

When peace was concluded, those citizens who had remain- 
ed in power at Florence, esteeming their victory incomplete 
till they had extinguished not only their avowed enemies but 
those they suspected, prevailed upon Bardo Attorito, Gon- 
falonier of Justice, to strip many other citizens of their honors, 
and send multitudes more into exile. This consolidated their 
power, and filled the hostile party with terror. And so wan- 
tonly did they wield the arm of their power, that it seemed as 
though God and fortune had abandoned the city as their prey. 
But little of all this came to the knowledge of Pietro, and even 
for this his infirm state of health would not suffer him to seek 
redress : for he was reduced so low, he had nothing left but 
the power of speech. He could consequently apply no remedy 
to these evils, but to admonish and to pray his fellow-citizens 
to live in peace with each other, and cherish their beloved 
country, and not plunge it in ruin. 

To spread gaiety once more through the city, he resolved 
to give a magnificent celebration of the nuptials of his son 
Lorenzo with Clarice, of the house of the Orsini, wd the cele-. 
bration was attended with the utmost splendor the fortune and 
the rank pf the Medici could provide. Many day^ w^ie spent 
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In festivities, banquets, and antique representations. Two 
martial spectacles were also exhibited, which reflected stilt 
more splendor upon the city and the house of the Medici. 
One represented an engagement between two squadrons of 
cavalry on the field of battle ; the other the siege and capitula- 
tion of a city. All these representations were executed with 
the utmost order and chivalry. 

During this state of affairs at Florence, peace reigned 
throughout all Italy. But the growing empire of the Turks had 
spread terror to every part of the peninsula. He was advan- 
cing steadily upon the strong- holds of Christendom, and 
already the crescent had been planted upon the towers of 
Negropont, to the infamy and danger of the Christian name. 
Borso, Marquis of Ferrara, died about this time, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ercole, his brother. Gismondo da Rimino, the 
irreconcilable foe of the Church, likewise died at the same 
period, and left heir to his dominions his natural son Robert, 
who afterwards became one of the greatest conmianders in 
Italy 

TbxlI the Pontiff died, too, at this time, and Sixtus IV. was 
exalted to the Pontificate. He was before known by the name 
of Francisco da Savona, and was a man of low and base 
extraction, but he had been raised by his own merit to be 
€reneral of the Franciscans, and afterwards was made a Cardi- 
nal. This Pontiff was the first of his profession who undertook 
to show the world what a Pope could do if he pleased; and 
how things which had before been looked upon as crimes 
could change their names under the shelder of the pontifical 
authority. He had two persons in his family, called Pietro and 
Gerolamo, who were universally believed to be his sons ; but 
he protected them under a most honest title, for Pietro, being a 
monk, was advanced to the dignity of Cardinal of Saint Sixtus, 
and to Grerolamo he gave the government of Furli, which he 
had violently wrested from Antonio QrdelafiS, whose ancestors 
had been its princes for a long period. This high-handed 
course of ambition made him the dread of nearly all the Italian 
princes, and they eagerly sought his friendship. The Duke of 
Milan gave to Gerolamo his natural daughter Caterina in 
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inamage, with the city of Imola for her dower, which he had 
robbed of Taddeo degli Alidosi. A new alliance was likewise 
contracted between the Duke and King Ferdinand, by the 
marriage of Giovanni Galeazzo, the Duke's eldest son, with 
Elizabeth, daughter to Alphonso, son of Ferdinand and heir to 
the throne. 

Italy was now in a state of profound peace, and princes 
seemed to have nothing to do but to watch each other's move- 
ments, and fortify their thrones by alliances of matrimony, 
confederacies, aild leagues. But in all this tranquillity Florence 
was grievously oppressed by her own citizens, and Pietro was 
too heavily weighed down by infirmity to be able to curb 
their tyranny. But he wished at least to reprove them for 
their enormities, and clear his own conscience. He therefore 
called them to his bedside and thus addressed them : 

**I would never have believed the day could come when 
the conduct of my friends would make me love them less than 
my enemies, and choose their defeat rather than their triumph, 
for I thought I was dealing witli men who had some bounds to 
their cupidity, and who would be content to live secure and 
with honor in their country, especially when they had swept 
their enemies to ruin. But I have now discovered how 
wretchedly I was deceived — ^how little I knew of the ambition 
natural to all men, and how much less I was aware of the 
extravagance of your own ; for you are not satisfied with being 
the princes of such a city as Florence, and sharing it among 
yourselves, although your number is so small that all those 
honors, and dignities, and emoluments, have in past times sat- 
isfied the ambition of a much larger number of men. You are 
not satisfied with confiscating the estates of your enemies and 
dividing them among yourselves, with laying intolerable 
burdens upon all your fellow-citizens, while you, who are free 
from all impositions, put into your own pockets the vast sums 
you unrighteously extort. Has our country given us our life 
only that we should stab her to the heart ? Has she crowned 
us with victory, only that we should drive her to ruin?. Has 
she covered us with honor, only that we should plunge her into 
disgrace ? I declare to you,by that faith which ought to be held 

PART II. 7 
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Mcred between good meat that if you any kmffer pwust k that 
iiyuetice which makes me moum over the vietcnry we gained^ 
I alao will cooduct myself in such a way as will give yon 
cause to repent bitterly of having abused that victory." 

The citizens made such promises of amendment as the time 
and the place called for, but still went on perpetrating chme 
and injustice. Pietro therefore sent privately to Agnolo 
Acciaiuoli to visit him at Cafaggiolo, and bad a long conferenoe 
with him conceming the state of the republic Nor is there a 
doubt he would have recalled all the exiles to refrain the 
rapacity of the magistrates, had not death put an end to his 
plans. But his life was too short for the execution of his 
noble puipose. He was worn out by infirmity and trouble, and 
died at the age of fifty-three years. His virtues and his nobil- 
ity of character could not be fully appreciated by his countiyi 
for they were eclipsed by the splendor of Cosimo's more 
Mlliant qualities, whom he survived not many years, and 
that brief period was embittered by infirmity and civil con- 
tentions. He was buried in the church of S. Lorenzo, by the 
side of his fiather, with all the solemn magnificence w^orthy of 
so great a citizen. He left two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
who gave promising hopes of being one day useful citizens 
to the republic, but they were yet so young the iutnre was 
regarded as full of uncertainty. 

Of the leaders of the administration the one far superior to 
them all in reputation and power both at Florence and 
among all the princes of Italy, was Tomaso Soderini. After 
the death of Pietro, he was regarded with the greatest rever- 
ence, and many of the citizens frequented his house, and foreign 
princes addressed him as the head of the comm(»iwealth. But 
as he was a prudent man and he perfectly understood his own 
fortune and that of the house of Medici, he modestly returned 
no answer to the letters of princes, and gave his fellow- 
citizens to understand they should pay their court to the 
Medici and not to himself. To show the sincerity of bis 
intentions, he assembled all the first families of the nobility 
in the Convent of St Anthony, and sent for Lorenzo and 
CKuliano de' Medici. He represented to them, in a long and 
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powerful oration, the condiUon of the Republic imd of Italy, and 
|he flpiht and policy of all its princes, and concluded by saying 
if they wished to live in peace and union, secure from foreign 
invasions and civil discords, they must still maintain the 
authority of the house of the Medici, and commit the keeping 
of the commonwealth to the sons of Pietro. There would 
be no complaint made against following the course to which 
they had long been accustomed. New measures are easily 
adopted and as easily abandoned, but they had always found 
it easier to maintain a power which had extinguished envy 
by the lapse of time» than to raise up another which would 
have to struggle with unforeseen difficulties from every quarter. 
Lorenzo followed Tomaso in an address to the assembly, 
and although he was very young, he spoke with so much 
power and modesty that he excited at once all those hopes he 
afterwards so nobly answered. Before the assembly broke 
up, those citizens swore to receive them as their own children, 
and they to acknowledge them as their fathers. Lorenzo and 
Giuliano were now honored as the princes of the State, and 
they adhered closely to the councils of Tomaso. 

The government seemed once more to be quietly and 
firmly established, freed from intestine feuds and foreign 
wars. But an unexpected tumult arose, which was but a 
prelude to new troubles. The family of the Nardi was one of 
those houses that had fallen in the ruin of Luca PittL Salves- 
tro and his brothers, who were the heads of the family, had 
first been sent into exile, and afterwards declared traitors in the 
war brought against Florence by Coglione. Bernardo, brother 
of Salvestro, was one of the proscribed. He was a bold and 
daring young man, and could not brook the poverty and dis- 
grace of exile. Finding no provision made for his restoraticm 
on the conclusion of peace, he determined to resort to some 
measure that would infallibly kindle a new war, for he well 
knew that great events often hang upon a trivial circumstance, 
and that men are more ready to embark in an undertaking 
already begun than to originate it themselves. Bernardo was 
well aoquainted with Prato and the country around Pistoia, 
and he was particularly intimate with the Palandri» who were 
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a nomerous and powerfol family, althongh they w^e peas- 
ants, but, like all the Pistoians, intired to amis and to blood. 
He knew they were indignant at the abnse they had received 
ftom the Florentine magistrates dnring the recent troubles. 
He was also aware of the feelings of the Pratesi, who had been 
governed by insolent and avaricious men, for he had been per- 
sonally assured of their animosity against the Republic. These 
circumstances gave him a strong hox>e of being able to kindle 
a flame in Tuscany by an insurrection in Prato, which events 
might concur to enrage beyond the power of the Florentines lo* 
extinguish. He communicated his plan to Diotisalvi, and 
demanded what succors he could procure from friendly princes, 
if his design should succeed in Pmto. Diotisalvi reg^urded the 
plot as dangerous, and next to impossible to accomplish. But 
finding he had now once more opportunity to try his fortune 
at the risk of another man, he encouraged him to make the 
effort, promising certain aid from Bologna and Ferrara if he 
could get possession of Prato and maintain it fifteen days. 
These assurances filled Bernardo with fresh hopes, aiid visiting 
Prato secretly, he communicated the matter to some of the 
inhabitants and found them ripe for a revolt. The Palaiidri 
were also ready to enter into his design, and settling all the 
arrangements with them for its execution, he communicated 
the result to Diotisalvi. 

Cesare Petrucci was then Podestk of Prato, for the Republic 
of Florence. It was his custom to keep the keys of the 
gates himself, yet in times of peace any citizen who wished 
either to enter or go out of the city in the night, could always 
get the keys. Bernardo, who was aware of this, presented 
himself a little before day one mornuig, together vtdth the 
Palandri and about a hundred armed men, before the gate that 
leads out towards Pistoia. The conspirators within the walls 
had armed themselves for the appointed time, and they sent one 
of their accomplices to the governor for the keys, on a pre- 
tence that one of the citizens wished to enter the town. 
The govemor, who had no suspicion of the conspiracy, sent one 
of his servants with the keys. He was seized a short dis- 
tance fh)m the palace, and the keys taken from him by the 
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coaspimtois who opened the gates* and Bernardo and all his 

followers were admitted into the town. They were immedi- 
ately joined by the conspirators within the city, and drew up 
in two parties, one of which, headed by Salvestro Fratere, 
seized the citadel, while the other, under the command of Ber- 
nardo, took possession of the palace and placed Cesare and all 
his family under guard. They then raised a tumult and ran 
through the streets shouting the name of Liberty, 
Day had now begun to break, and the tumult brought toge- 
* ther a multitude of townsmen in the piazza, who were filled 
with astonishment, when they heard the palace and the citadel 
had been taken, and the PodesUt and his family made prisoners. 
The eight citizens, who constitute in that city the supreme 
magistracy, assembled in their palace, to consider what was to 
be done. Bernardo, who had run through the town with his 
party, without meeting with much encouragement, went direct- 
ly to the Council of Eight, when he heard they were assembled, 
and declared to them, that he had no other motive for his pro- 
ceedings than to emancipate them and his own country from 
servitude, and if they would take up arms and join him in the 
glorious undertaking, they would win for themselves eternal 
fame. He reminded them of their ancient hberties, and spoke 
of their present condition, and assured them, if they would 
continue firm to him but a few days, they should have suc- 
<sors to defend them against all the forces the Florentines could 
gather. He had received intelligence from Florence, that 
a strong party would show itself in their ^Eivor, as soon as 
Prato had taken a firm stand. These words had no effect upon 
the Council, and they replied, that they had very little to do 
with the question whether Florence was free or not ; that was 
a matter they would not decide. But they knew very well, 
that as for themselves, they desired no other liberty than to 
obey the magistrates who governed Florence; for they had 
never received from them any iujustice, that would justify an 
appeal to arms. They, therefore, advised him to set the Podest& 
at liberty, and clear the city of his followers, and get himself 
out of the danger he had so rashly plunged into, as quick as he 
conld. Bernardo was not at all daunted by these words, and 
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leBolTed to see if fear wcmld not move the Pmteri, who had 
been so insensible to expostulation. He detennined, therefore, 
to strike them with tenor, by putting Cesare to death, and he 
<Mdered him to be diag^red from prison, and hanged from a 
window of lh» palace. He was brooght to the window, and 
with a rope around his neck, he turned to Bernardo, who was 
preparing for his execution, and thus addressed him : 

" Bernardo, you put me to death with the expectation of 
bringing tbe Prateri in this manner over to your design : but 
yon will find yourself mistaken ; for so great is their reverence 
for the magistrates sent by the Florentines to govern them, 
that when they shall see this violence offered to me, it will 
excite their indignation to a point which will prove your 
destruction. It is my life, not my death, that will give yon the 
victory, for if I order them to execute your commands, they 
will sooner obey me than you ; and then probably you may 
succeed in your designs.** Bernardo saw he had no other 
e^edient, and ha thought it best to foUow his advice. He 
brought him to a balcony over the piazza, and made him com- 
mand the people to render him their obedience ; afrer which, 
he was conducted back to prison. But the weakness of the 
conspirators was already discovered, and a large number of 
Florentines, who lived in the town, came together with Georgio 
Ginori, a knight, at their head. He was the first to take up 
aims agaixist the enemy, and while Bernardo was rushing 
thiough the piazza, entreating some, and threatening others, to 
gain followers, the knight rushed upon him with his sword, 
wounded and took him. 

it was now an easy matter to release the Governor, and 
overcome the rest of the insurgents. They were few in nnm- 
bem, and divided into different parties^ and nearly all of them 
were killed or taken prisoners. In the meantime, an exagge- 
rated rumor of the insurrection had reached Florence, and the 
report was spread that Prato was surprised, the Governor and 
all his family killed, and the exiles in fuU possession of the town ; 
that the people in Pistoia were likewise in arms, and many 
of the citizens engaged in the conspiracy. The palace was 
immediately crowded with citizens, who assembled in Ck>mici]. 
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A Captain of great reputation, by the name of Raberto da Sen 
Severino, was tlien in Florence, and they decided to despatch 
him immediately to Prato with all the forces he could assemble, 
with instructions to advance towards the city, and send them 
particular advices of the state of affairs, and afterwards take 
such measures as he thought best. He had, however, scarcely 
passed the castle of Campi, when a messenger from the 
Governor met him, with the intelligence that Bernardo was 
taken, and all his accomplices either killed or dispersed, and 
everything quiet at Prato. He then marched back to Florence, 
where Bernardo shortly after was conducted. On being asked 
by the magistrates why he had undertaken such an enterprise, 
when he was so feebly supported, he replied, that as he chose 
rather to die at Florence, than live in exile, he was determined 
that his death should at least be accompanied by some remark- 
able event. 

After this insurrection, which had been crushed as soon as 
it took place, the citizens of Florence returned once more to 
their former manner of life ; the government was established 
upon a stable foundation — all suspicion was quieted, and they 
abandoned themselves to the luxuries of life. All those evils 
now sprang up in the city, which are usually generated by the 
indolence of peace. The young men were less occupied, and 
became more dissolute than ever, and wasted their time and 
fortune in dress, in banquets, in gaming, and in the indulgence 
of sensual love. Their study was to surpass each other in 
elegant dress, in witty and sarcastic sayings ; and he was 
esteemed the wisest of all who could bite with the sharpest 
tooth. These dissolute customs were carried to greater excess 
by the courtiers of the Duke of Milan, who had come to Florence 
(in fulfilment of a vow it was said) with the Duchess and all the 
Ducal Court, and had been received with all the magnificence 
due to so powerful a prince, and so faithful an ally of the Re- 
public. A spectacle was then witnessed in our city which had 
not been seen before. It was the time of Lent, when the eating 
of meat is prohibited by the Church, but that Court, without 
any respect to the Church or to God, feasted upon it every day. 

Among many other spectacles exhibited in honor of the 
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Dnke, was the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, 
which was represented in the cliurch of S. Spirito. There 
were a large number of candles burning during the solemnity, 
and the church itself took fire, and was utterly destroyed. This 
was believed to be a judgment of God upon us, to show his 
displeasure. The Duke found the city filled with courtesans, 
dissoluteness, all manner of corruption ; but he left it so much 
worse at his departure, that the better portion of the citizens 
esteemed it necessary to regulate the excesses of dress, ban- 
quets and ceremonies, by new statutes. 

But in the midst of this profound tranquillity, a new and 
unexpected tumult took place in Tuscany. Some of the inha- 
bitants of Volterra had discovered a mine of alum near that 
city ; and knowing the profit that might be made from it, in 
order to win over those who could assist them with money, 
and defend them by their authority, they gave a share of the 
proceeds to certain citizens of Florence. In the beginning, as 
is generally the case in a new undertaking, the matter excited 
very little interest among the people of Volterra. But when its 
real value was once known, they began too late a fruitless 
attempt to recover what they might have possessed before 
without any difilculty. They began the agitation by appealing 
to the Councils, where they endeavored to establish the claim 
of the government, on the ground that a treasure discovered in 
the public domains should not be appropriated to the use of 
private persons. They afterwards sent a delegation to Flo- 
rence, and the arbitration of the cause was placed in the hands 
of a council of citizens. But either they were persuaded of the 
justice of the claim of the proprietors, or were bribed, for they 
adjudged that it would be wrong for the govenmient of Vol- 
terra to deprive its citizens of the fruit of their own labor and 
industry, and the mines therefore belonged to those who had 
purchased them. They however decided, they should pay an 
annual sum of money to tlie government m recognition of their 
right to the lands. 

This decision rather increased than diminished the quarrels 
and divisions at Volterra, and the public Councils were divided 
and the whole town filled with agitation; the majority still 
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cbumlng what they thought had been takea from them mijii8tly» 
and the owners infiisting upon their undisturbed right, to what 
they had been the first to possess, and which had been con- 
firmed by the decision of the Florentines. These quarrels 80(m 
came to blood. Pecorino, one of the most respectable citizens, 
was killed, with several others who sided with him, and their 
houses were plundered and burned. And so deeply were the 
whole population exasperated, the magistrates sent from Flo- 
rence to govern the city, with difiiculty escaped their fury. 

After the first excitement of this outbreak bad subsided, 
they determined, before resorting to any other measures, to 
send deputies to Florence. The Commissioners assured the 
Signiory that if they were willing to secure to them their ancient 
privileges, they would pledge themselves to maintain their city 
in her ancient allegiance. The answer to be given was a subject 
of long debate. Tomaso Soderini advised them to accept the 
allegiance of the Voltenrani at all hazards, for he thought it 
madness to kindle a flame so near their own dwellings. He 
feared the ambition of the Pope and the power of the King of 
Naples, nor did he place any reliance upon the friendship of the 
Venetians or of the Duke of Milan, for he could not tell how 
much faith there was in the one, or courage in the other, and 
he reminded them of the old proverb, ** Better is a lean peace* 
than a fat victory." 

Lorenzo de' Medici, thinking this a favorable opportunity of 
showing what wise counsel might do, being sure of support 
from those who were jealous of the power of Soderini, deter- 
mined to take up arms and chastise the arrogance of the Vol- 
terrani ; alleging, that unless the insurgents were punished in 
an exemplary manner, other towns would repeat the same, 
without fear or reverence, on every trifling occasion. This 
counsel prevailed ; and the answer sent to the Volterrani that 
they could no longer expect a continuation of the privileges 
they had themselves wantonly destroyed, and they must sub- 
mit immediately to the Signiory, or prepare for war. With this 
answer the Volterrani returned home, and made preparations 
ifor defending their city, and sent to all the Itahan princes for 
help. They met with little success, for they received no 

7* 
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MiooiiiaginnMil of aid» except from the Sieiiete and 
PlomiHiio. 

The Florentiiiee— who knew that the importance of Hheir 
▼ietorjr would depend essentially upon the celerity of their 
morements^-^ssembled ten thousand foot and two thonaand 
hoTse, and sent them, under the command of Federigo, lord of 
Urbino, into the territories of Volteira, which they soon got 
possession of. He then encamped before the city with all his 
army, and began the siege. The town stands upon a hill, and 
aooess to it was so cut off from every side, it could only be 
assailed by the church of St Alessandro. The Voltenani had 
ty^en into their pay about a thousand soldiers for their defence, 
but when they saw the Florentines preparing for a bold assault, 
they began to doubt the result, and grew careless in defending 
the town, and every day more and more insulting to their 
masters. The citizens, who were assailed without by a pow- 
erful enemy, and trampled on by their own garrison in their 
walls, were so stripped of all hope they began to ifvish for 
peace. But it was too late for negotiation, and they were 
obliged to throw themselves upon the mercy of the Commis- 
sionen. The Florentines commanded the gates to be opened, 
and the greater part of their forces entered the town. They 
went to the palace, where the magistrates were assembled, and 
ordered them to return to their own houses. One of them was 
plnndered and stripped on his way home by a common soldier, 
to increase the disgrace. This example was the cause of the 
sack and ruin of the city ; for men are more ready to perpetrate 
evil than to do good, and throughout one entire day the soldiers 
were busy in robbing and plundering the town, and they spar- 
ed in their brutality neither women nor consecrated places. 
The very soldiers, too, they had hired to defend the city, were 
among the foremost to work its ruin. 

The news of this victory was received at Florence with un- 
bounded joy; and being. undertaken by the advice of Lorenzo, 
it added greatly to his reputation. One of his intimate friends 
npbraided Tomaso Soderini for the counsel he had given. 
•« What do you say now,** he asked, « Volterra is gained ?** 
Tomaso replied,— «« To me it seems to be lost ; for had you 
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accepted the terms they proposed, you would have held it 
with security and advantage, but now you will have to hold it 
by force, and in troubled times it will be a source of weak- 
ness and disturbance, and in peace, of damage and expense." 

The Pope — who was determined to hol<L the States of the 
Church in servile subjection — ^had in the meantime ordered 
Spoletto to be sacked, where an insurrection had been set 
on foot by some disaffected spirits ; and afterwards he laid 
siege to the city of Castello, which had also revolted. Niccolo 
was prince of the city, and in the intimate friendship of Lo- 
renzo de* Medici, by whom he was effectually aided. Although 
these succors were insufficient to enable him to maintain his 
defence, they were quite enough to sow the first seeds of the 
enmity between the Pontiff SLztus and the house of the Me- 
dici, which soon after produced such malignant firuits. And 
they would have shown themselves much sooner, but for the 
death of the monk Pietro, cardinal of St Sisto ; for, under the 
pretence of honoring the nuptials of Ercole, Marquis of Ferrara* 
this cardinal had travelled through Italy, visiting Venice and 
Milan, with the sole purpose of experimenting upon those 
princes, to see how they were affected towards the Florentines. 
But he died soon after his return to Rome, not without sus- 
picion of having been poisoned by the Venetians ; for they 
were jealous of the power of the Pontiff, who had too efficient 
a help and adviser in the person of the monk Pietro. For 
although he was bom of base blood, and basely nurtured in 
the walls of a convent, yet he had no sooner been appointed 
cardinal, than his priae and ambition, it became very evident* 
never would be satisfied with the cap of a cardinal or the mitre 
of a Pope ; — ^for he unblushingly celebrated a banquet in Rome, 
at a cost of more than twenty thousand florins, which would 
have been esteemed extravagant even in a king. 

The Pontiff followed up his schemes of ambition with less 
vigor on the loss of this minister. But this did not deter the 
Florentines, the Duke of Milan, and the Venistians, from renew- 
ing an alliance, in which they left an opportunity for the Pope 
and the King of Naples to enter. But Sixtus and the King con- 
cluded a league of their own, and they, too, left an opporta- 
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mtf tot other Italian princes to join them in its ratifieatioQ ; so 
that Italy was now divided between two factions. Every day 
some accident occnrred that contributed to inflame the mutual 
jealousies of the two confederacies ; as was the case with the 
island of Cyprus, which was claimed by Ferdinand, although 
it was in possession of the Venetians. The Pope and the King, 
therefore, strengthened their alliance by still more sacred obli- 
gations. Frederick, lord of Urbino, was at that time esteemed 
U&e ablest commander in Italy, and had long fought in the ser- 
vice of the Florentines. 

The Pope, therefore, and the King, to deprive the enemy of 
so efficient a leader, tried to win him over to their interests ; 
and the Pope counselled him and the King urged him to visit 
Naples. Frederick consented, to the great astonishment and 
displeasure of the Florentines ; who did not doubt he would 
share the fate of Giacopo Piccinino. But this was far from 
being the case ; for he returned from Naples and Rome cover- 
ed with honor, having been appointed commander of the 
League. Nor did the Pope or King leave any means untried 
to gain over to their alliance the lords of Romagna and Siena, 
to enable them more effectually to harass the Florentines. 
But they discovered their intrigues, and took the most prompt 
and efficient measures to defeat them. They had lost Frede- 
rick d'Urbino, and they took Ruberto da Rimino into their pay. 
They also renewed their league with the Perugini, and brought 
the lord of Faenza into the confederacy. The Pope and the 
King alleged, as the cause of their hostility, that the Florentines 
had tried to alienate the Venetians, and draw them into their 
league with themselves, for the PontiiTfeared the Church would 
not be able to maintain her power, nor Count Girolama his 
possessions in Romagna, if the Florentines and the Venetians 
should unite against them. The Florentines, on the other 
hand, suspected the Pope and the King of an attempt to excite 
the animosity of the Venetians agauist them, not with any 
design to win their friendship, but to deal upon them a more 
fatal blow. But although Italy was filled with suspicions and 
hostile designs, two years passed before hostilities b.egan. But 
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the first explosion took place in Tuscany, althongh it was of 
trifling consequence. 

Braccio da Perugia, whom we have often mentioned as a 
distinguished military chieftain, left two sons, Oddo and Cazlo. 
The latter, we have before said, was killed by the inhabitants 
of the vale of Lamona, but Carlo, who was left at a tender 
age, was employed by the Venetians as soon as he was able to 
bear arms, in consequence of the regard they cherished to the 
memory of his father, and the hopes he had himself excited 
among the Condottieri of that republic. The period of his 
commission had expired about this time and he was unwilling 
to enter into any new engagement, being determined to see if 
by means of his father's reputation and his own arms, he could 
not recover his estates in Perugia. The Venetians favored his 
enterprise, for they always managed to make every new change 
contribute to the power of their empire. He, therefore, marched 
into Tuscany, but finding an attack on Perugia would be 
hazardous, as the city was in league with the Florentines, he 
determined the movement should be attended by some bold 
stroke, that would add to his reputation, and he invaded the 
territory of the Sienese ; alleging, they were still indebted to 
his father for services he had rendered that Republic. He de<- 
manded satisfaction, and made a bold attack upon their do- 
minions, which he soon overran. 

The Sienese, who were naturally suspicious of the Floren- 
tines, readily believed they had themselves set the enterprise 
on foot, and they made heavy complaints to the Pope and the 
King of Naples. They likewise sent ambassadors to Florence, 
who represented their sufferings, and artfully insinuated that 
Carlo would never have been able to inflict such a blow upon 
them without their connivance. But the Florentines excul- 
pated themselves by assuring the ambassadors they were ready 
to do their utmost, in any manner they should point out, to 
stop the further ravages of the enemy. They, accordingly, 
sent, as the ambassadors desired, an order to Carlo to stop all 
hostilities against them. Carlo remonstrated against the in- 
junction of the Florentines, showing them they had deprived 
themselves of a great acquisition, and robbed him of the glory 
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ttuit would have crowned the eAterprise; fot 90oh was the 
cowardice of the Sienese, and so pooriy were they prepared 
for their defence, he promised soon to have made the con- 
quest of their city. But he abandoned Tuscany, and returned 
once more to the service of the Venetians. Although the 
Sienese had been delivered from this scourge through the 
intervention of the Florentines, they were, nevertheless, filled 
with animosity against them, for they felt themselves imder no 
oUigation to them for effecting their deliverance from a curse 
they still believed they had been the means of bringing upon 
their country. 

While the events we have now described were transpiring 
In Tuscany, the States of the Church and the Kingdom of Naples, 
an event happened in Lombardy of much greater importance, 
which was attended with more disastrous consequences. A 
man of great learning and ambition, by the name of Cola, a 
native of Mantua, was at this time teaching the Latin tongue 
to the young noblemen of Milan. Whether it was because he 
leally abominated the life and the customs of the Duke, or was 
influenced by some other motives, is not certain ; but in all his 
eonversations, he was in the habit of declaring against submis- 
aion to a bad prince, and extolling as happy and free all who 
kad the good fortune to be bom and to live in a Republic. He 
adduced, in proof of his opinions, that the greatest men of 
antiquity were educated under copmionwealths, and not under 
princes; the former always cherishing the brave, while the 
latter made it their business to crush them, since the one availed 
themselves of these virtues, which by the latter were only 
dzeaded. 

The young men with whom he had cultivated the greatest 
familiarity were Giovanni, Andrea Lampagnano, Carlo Yisconti, 
and Girolamo (Hgiati. He used to be continually talking to 
them of the depraved character of the Duke, and the misfortune 
of those who were condemned to submit to his despotism. 
And so perfect was the control he at last won over their fe^- 
ings and opinions, he made them swear under oath to deliver 
their country from the tyranny of the prince when they reached 
(he age of manhood. Filled with this solemn purpose, which 
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heoasoe every day still more deeply rooted in their souls, the 
eiunrmities of the Duke at last reached such a point that it 
needed but the perpetration of a few acts of injustice against 
themselves to bring on the explosion. Galeazzo was a dissolute 
and cruel man, and the frequent proofs he had given of his 
depravity had brought him into the deepest odium. Not con- 
tent with debauching the noblest ladies in the city» he took 
pleasure in boasting of it, and when he put men to death, he 
was never satisfied unless they were butchered with barbarity. 
He was believed to have been guily of infamously murdering 
his motlier. He felt that his despotism was incomplete while 
she was living, and he treated her with such qruelty, she deter- 
mined to retire to Cremona, her marriage dower. She died 
suddenly and mysteriously in the midst of her journey, and it 
was the general belief she had died by the hands of her son. 

The Duke had deeply offended Carlo and Gerolamo, by his 
behavior to their wives, and the animosity of Giovanni Andrea 
had been excited against him for having refused him the pos- 
session of the Abbey of Miramondo, which had been given to 
one of his kinsmen by a grant of the Pontif . ^ Their personal 
insults and wrongs inflamed the desire of these young men to 
revenge themselves by liberating their country from the oppres- 
sion of the tyrant, and they hoped to be supported by loany of 
the nobility and the entire mass of the people, if they could 
make way with the Duke. 

They had firmly settled their purpose, and often held seciet 
meetings, but they had been so long intimate together their 
asfiemblies excited no suspicion. Thay were now fully absorbed 
in completing their plan<^ operations, and they used to exercise 
the weapons they had prepared for the assassination, in 
famiharizing themselves with the passes and strokes of the 
da^ers, to fit themselves for the work. They hesitated long 
aboiU the time and place. It seemed hazardous to attempt his 
assassination in the Castle, dangerous and uncertain to fall on 
him while he was hunting, and difficult if not impossible to 
eucoeed while he was moving about the city or feasting at his 
banquiets. At last they determined to attempt U at some publio 
spectacle he would be sure to attend, -where they could with- 
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out snspicion, imder one pratezt or another* assemble all their 
friends. They also pledged themselves, that if any of them 
should be prevented by the Court from attending, through any 
unforeseen easoalty, the rest should bcrfdiy f<d]ow up the con- 
spiracy and despatch him by the sword. • 

It was near the close of the year 1476, and the Christmas 
holidays were approaching. It was the custom of the Duke 
on the day of St Stephen to visit with great pomp the church 
of that martyr, and they determined to make use of that time 
and place for the execution of their purpose. Accordingly cm 
the morning of that festival, they armed some of their most 
faithful friends and servants, under the pretence of going to the 
assistance of Oiovanni Lampagnano, who expected to be 
opposed by his enemy in turning a water-course into his estates. 

These armed men they conducted to the church, alleging 
they should first of all pay their homage to the Duke. They 
also gathered under various pretexts in the same place, a laige 
number of friends and accomplices, hoping they would join in 
supporting them when once the deed was done. 

It was their design to put themselves at the head of their 
armed companions as soon as they had killed the Duke, and 
rush to that part of the city, where they believed the populace 
could be most easily excited, and make them take arms against 
the Duchess and Ministers of State ; for the people were dis- 
tressed by the great scarcity which then prevailed throughout 
the city, and they trusted they would readily join them. They 
intended to have given up to plimder the houses of Cecoo 
Simonetta, Oiovanni Boiti, and Francesco Lucani, all leading 
members of the administrations, which would be likely to secure 
their safety and restore liberty to the i>eople. Fixed in their 
purpose, and inflexibly bent upon its execution, Giovannandrea 
and his accomplices went early to the church, and having heard 
mass together, Giovannandrea turned to a statue of St 
Ambroise, and said : 

** O blessed patron of our city, thou knowest our intentions 
and the end we seek by exposing ourselves to this immineiit 
danger ; be propitious to our undertaking, and by favoring the 
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cause of justice, let the world see that thou an an eaemy of 
oppression." 

Many circumstances attended the coming of the Dnke to 
church, which seemed to presage his death When he dressed 
himself in the momiftg he put on according to his usual custom 
a coat of mail, but thinking it would not become him on the 
occasion, he suddenly took it off again. He felt inclined that 
day, too, to hear mass in his own chapel instead of going to the 
church, but his chaplain had gone to St. Stephen's in his official 
robes. He then desired the Bishop of Como to officiate in his 
place, but he offering some satisfactory excuse, he was thus 
almost forced to go to the church. But before he left his palace 
he caused his two sons, Giovanni Graleazzo and £rmes, to be 
brought to him, and embraced and kissed them several times* 
and seemed unable to tear himself from them. But he at last 
determined to go, and in passing out of the castle he was met 
by the ambassadors of Ferrara and Mantua, who attended him 
to the church. The conspirators, in the meantime, to avoid ex- 
citing suspicion and escape from the extreme cold, had retired 
into an apartment occupied by their friend the archpriest, but 
they entered the church as soon as they heard the Duke was 
coming ; Giovannandrea had taken his place with Gixolamo on 
the right at the entrance, and Carlo on the left. 

The Duke entered the church preceded by his attendants 
and surrounded by a vast multitude, who gathered to witness 
the imposing festival. Lampagnano and Gerolamo were the 
first to make a movement. They pretended to make way for 
the Duke, and pressing close to him with short drawn daggers 
concealed in their sleeves, fell upon him. Lampagnano gave 
him two wounds, one in the abdomen, and the other in the 
throat, and Olgiati stabbed him in the neck and breast 
Visconti stood near the door, and the Duke had passed him 
before he was attacked by his accomplices, and having no 
opportunity to strike him in front, he stabbed him twice in the 
back and shoulder. These six wounds were given so rapidly 
and unawares, the Duke had fallen to the ground before any 
one was fully aware what was done; nor was he heard to 
utter a word as he fell, but a cry to the Holy Virgin for help. 
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Am aooa Mbe had Mktn a violeot tamult was laised and mul- 
titadea of aworda were drawn, and aa it always happens in 
onifDim oiicomstancea, the multitude were filled with con- 
fnaion, some fljring from the church, and others rushing into 
the crowd, without knowing what had happened or the reason 
why it was done. But those who stood nearest the Duke when 
he fell, recognizing the assaseina, rushed upon them imme- 
diately. 

The oooapiraton now tried to make their escape by flying 
from the chnrch> but Giovannandrea, in rushing towards the 
door waa hindered by crowds of females who were kneeling 
according to the custom, and being entangled in their dresses 
he was overtaken by a Moor, one of the staffiere of the Duke, 
and killed on the spot. Carlo was also despatched by those 
who sunounded him ; but Girolamo made his escape f]X}m the 
crowd, and seeing his accomplices were slain, knew not where 
else ha should fly to, and he ran to his own house. But his 
father and his brothers refused to receive him, and his mother, 
who felt compassion for her son, recommended him to the 
care of a priest, who was an old friend of the family, and 
dressing him in his own robes, he conducted him to his own 
house. Here he remained two days, hoping some tumult would 
be raised in Milan to secure his safety. But he was dis- 
appointed, and fearing he would no longer be safe where he 
was, he attempted his escape in disguise. But he was dis- 
eovered, and delivered into the power of the magistrates, where 
he gave a history of the entire conspiracy. 

Olgiati was but twenty-three years of age, but he died no less 
bravely than he had executed his inflexible purpose. For when 
he stood racked upon the scaffold by the side of the executioner, 
who held the beheading axe in his hand, the scholar spoke 
these wcmiB in the Latin tongue : ** Mors acerba fama perpetua, 
atabit vetus memoria £Bu:ti." 

This conspiracy was conducted with secrecy, and con- 
summated with courage by these brave but unfortunate young 
men, and it miscarried at last only because those in whom they 
placed their reliance £ELiled them in the critical moment Let 
princes learn from it so to live, that they may be revered and 
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beloved too well to let any one hope to assassinate them and 
afterwards escape ; and let it teach others the'foliy of trusting 
too much to the multitude ; for however discontented they may 
be, they will never stand by them in the hour of trial and dan- 
ger. This event filled all Italy with consternation; but the 
events that soon followed at Florence were still more alarming ; 
for they broke the peace that had reigned twelve years in Italy, 
as we shall show in the subsequent book, which will have a 
tragical and melancholy end, as it has a bloody and fearful 
beginning. 



BOOK VIII 



SUMMARY. 

The Medici in Florence (1478). — The Pazzi and the Medici ; Con- 
spiracy of the Pazzi, who are urged on by Sixtus IV., and the 
King of Naples. — Execution of the plot. — Giuliano de* Medici 
assassinated. — Lorenzo saved. — Execution of Archbishop 
Salyiati. — Increase of the power of Lorenzo. — The Pope 
excommunicates Florence, and unites with the King of Naples 
against the city. — ^The Florentines appeal to a future council ; 
seek the alliance of the Venetians. — ^Unsuccessful disturbance 
at Milan. — Genoa revolts from the Duke. — Florentines 
gather their forces in war against the Pope, and King of 
Naples. — Invade the States of the Church. — Victorious at 
Perugia (1479). — Victory of the Duke of Calabria over the 
Florentines at Paggibansi. — Lorenzo de' Medici visits Naples 
to negotiate peace with the King. — Ludovico Sforza and his 
brothers recalled to Milan. — Changes in that State. — Lorenzo 
de* Medici concludes peace with Naples ; Pope and Venetians 
refuse to ratify it.-— The Turks seize Otranto (1480). — The 
Florentines become reconciled to the Pontiff. — New mode of 
warfare in Italy. — Quarrel of Marquis of Ferrara and the 
Venetians (1481). The King of Naples and the Florentines 
make war upon the Pope. — The Pope, the Florentines, and 
the Duke of Milan confederate against the Venetians (1482). — 
Defeated by the Venetians at Bondeno (1483). — The League 
dissolved (1484). — ^Quarrel of the Colonni and the Orsini. — 
Death of Sixtus IV. — Election of Innocent VIII. — Origin and 
Constitution of the Bank of S. George. — War of the 
Florentines with the Genoese for Serezana. — Siege of Pietro 
Santa. — War between the Pope and the King of Naples for 



the possession of Aqnila <14Sd).— Peace (1486).^-The Pope 
acts as mediator between the Florentines and Grenoese ; unsoc- 
cessfal.^-Oenoese defeated by the Florentines ; lose Serezana ; 
put themseiyes under the Duke of Milan (1488). — Galeatto 
Manfredi, lord of Faenza, betrayed by his wife ; killed ; his 
wife driven from Faenza by the people. — The Govemm^t of 
the city committed to the Florentines (1492).^-Desth of 
Lorenzo de' Medici. — ^His eulogium. 

As this book opens in the midst of two conspiracies, one of 
which we have already narrated, that took place at Milan, and 
the other which we are yet to relate that happened at Flor- 
ence, it would be necessary, if we adhered to our general 
custom, to say something of the nature and importance of 
conspiracies. And such would have been our purpose, had 
the subject been one that would admit of a brief exposition, 
or we had not already treated of it in another place. But a 
theme like this should not be lightly handled, and having been 
elsewhere discussed, we shall now pass it over and go on with 
our narrative. 

The Medici had succeeded up to this period in suppressing 
all open opposition. They afterwards aspired to supreme 
authority, and their empire could not be firmly consolidated, 
till they had put down all secret combinations against them. 
For while the Medici had to contend with other powerful 
families, those citizens who were jealous of their authority 
could openly oppose them without any fear of being crushed 
in their first attempts, for the magistrates were independent, and 
neither party had any occasion for alarm till they were utterly 
subdued. But after the victory of 1466 had thrown the 
supreme power into the hands of the Medici, all their enemies 
were obliged to submit to their sway without complaining, 
or to attempt to undermine their dominion by secret conspira- 
cies, and they well knew that such plots are always attended 
with difficulty and often end in the ruin of their inventors 
and the aggrandizement of their intended victims. Hence it 
is that those princes against whom such blows are levelled, 
unless they are killed in the beginning, like the Duke of Mihw, 
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wlach k raraly the osie, 9lmM always beoooM «till vaote (at' 
midabte aad end in being tyiantt when they were not so 
before. For sueh attempts fill a pnnoe with alarm* fear leads 
him to guard against danger, and he is often thus urged into 
the commiseion of outrages which excite odium and often ter- 
minate in his own destruction. For this reason, conspiracies 
generally involve their authors in immediate ruin* and finally 
work the ruin of those against whom they are directed. 

Italy, as we have before shown, was now divided between 
two great &ctions. On one side were armyed the Pope and 
the King of Naples ; on the other the Venetians, the Duke of 
Milan, and the Florentines: and ^though war had not yet 
broken out between them, every day some new cause of hos- 
tility was apparent, and the Pope particularly took every 
opportunity to insult the Florentine Republic. For this reason, 
on the death of Filippo de* Medici, Archbishop of Pisa, they 
appointed Francesco Salviati, who was an avowed enemy of 
the Medici, to succeed him. The Signiory of Florence were 
so mnch offended by this appointment they refused to give 
him possession of his See, which inflamed the animosity 
already existing between them and the Pontiff! In revenge he 
treated the Medici with contumely, and heaped unprecedented 
honors upon the family of the Pazzi, who were one of the 
most noble and opulent in Florence. Giacopo, the head of 
that house, had been knighted by the people for his wealth 
and splendor. He had no children but a natural daughter, 
but he had a large number of nephews, bom of his brothers 
Pietro and Antonio, the most distinguished of whom were 
Guglielmo, Francisco, Rinato, Giovanni, Andrea, Niccold, 
and Galeotto. 

Cosirao de' Medici considering their opulence and rank, had 
mairied his grand-daughter Bianca to Guglielmo de Pazzi, 
hoping to unite the two families more firmly and prevent ail 
jealousies and animosities between them by such an alliance. 
But so vain and fallacious are all our hopes, the event 
proved just the contrary, for the counseUors of Lorenzo per- 
suaded him it would be perilous to his authority to augment 
their wealth or power, and he withheld firom Giacopo and 
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his brothers all those honors which tbeyseeiAed entitled to 
with their fellow-citizens. This gave rise to animosity on the 
part of the Pazzi, and filled the Medici with alarm. The appre« 
hensions of the one seemed to increase in proportion to the 
resentment of the other, and the Pazzi were repulsed by the 
magistrates in all their movements without any regard to their 
popularity among the people. The magistracy of the Eight 
went so fsLi as to summon Francesco de' Pazzi to return im^ 
mediately from Rome, where he happened to be at the time, 
without extending towards him any of that courtesy which 
was due to the rank of such a citizen. This treatment was 
complained of by the Pazzi openly and in such bitter terms, 
they became more rancorous in their suspicions against others 
and violent in their insults against himself. 

Giovanni de' Pazzi had married the daughter of Giovanni 
Buonromei, a man of an immense estate, which was to fall to 
her after the death of the father, who left no other children. 
But Carlo, his nephew, had seized upon a portion of his real 
estate, and an appeal was made to the tribunals, which divested 
the wife of Giovanni de* Pazzi of all share of4ier father's estate, 
and confirmed Carlo in its entire possession. This outrage the 
Pazzi attributed entirely to the intrigues of the Medici, and 
Giuliano de' Medici often remonstrated with his brother 
Lorenzo, and told him he feared that by grasping after too 
much he would lose all. 

But Lorenzo, in the full tide of youth and poWer, could not 
brook restraint or admonition, and was determined every 
one should acknowledge their dependence upon his favor. 
The Pazzi were too rich and too noble to submit to all this 
insult and injustice, and they began to meditate some plan of 
revenge. Francesco was the first to set things in movement. 
He was the most daring and sensitive of them all, and he deter- 
mined to get what belonged to him or lose his all. He would 
not live under the government he despised, and he spent most 
of his time at Rome, where he employed, like the other great 
Florentine merchants, vast sums in commerce. He was an* 
intimate friend of Count Gbrolamo, and they often complained 
to each other of the tyranny of the Me<HcL At last, after 
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many convenations on the subject, they came to the concla« 
8ion» that one of them could not ei^oy his estates, nor the 
other Uve at Florence in security, until a revolution had been 
efiected in the government of that city, and this they believed 
could never be done till Giuliano and Lorenzo were dead. 
But they did not doubt they would obtain the concurrence of 
the Pope and of the King of Naples, if they could be convinced 
of the practicability of their design. 

Firmly settled in their purpose, they commimicated the 
whole matter to Francesco Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, -who 
being an ambitious man, and filled with hostility against the 
Medici for their recent offence, entered warmly into their 
design. In deliberating upon the means for its accomplish- 
ment, they decided upon attempting to draw Giacopo de* 
Pazzi into the conspiracy, without whose aid they believed 
success impossible. With this design Francesco de' Pazzi set 
out for Florence, while the Archbishop and the Count remained 
at Rome, ready to communicate the afiair to the Pontifi* when 
the time came. Francesco found Giacopo less willing to enter 
into the plot than he had expected, and he inforn^ed his 
accomplices at Rome*, who determined to bring a stronger 
influence to bear upon him. The Archbishop and the Count, 
therefore, communioated everything to Giovanni Battista da 
Montesecco, Condottiere of the Pope. He was esteemed a 
great soldier, and was under obligations to the Count and the 
Pope; but he raised many difficulties and dangers. The 
Archbishop, however, disposed of them all, by representing 
the certainty of the aid of the King and the Pontiff in the 
undertaking — ^the hatred which the citizens of Florence bore to 
the Medici — the powerful alliances of the Pazzi and the 
Salviati — ^the facility of assassinating their enemies, while they 
were walking the streets unattended and without apprehension 
of danger — and finally the facility with which the government 
of the city might be changed, when they were once despatched. 
But Giovanni Battista had heard very different accounts of 
matters from many other Florentines, and he put no great 
confidence in the representations of the Archbishop. 

While these machinations were going on. Carlo di Faenza 
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was taken so violently ill, his recovery was considered moce 
than doubtful. The Ck)unt and the Archbiehop seized this 
opportunity of sending Giovan Battista to Florence, and from 
thence into Romagna, under the pretext of getting back certain 
possessions the lord of Faenza had usurped from him. The 
Count advised him to have an interview with Lorenzo de' 
Medici, to ask his counsel about the course he should take in 
this affair of Romagna, and afterwards combine with Fran- 
cesco de' Pazzi to bring Giacopo de* Pazzi into their conspiracy. 
To be able also to operate upon him by an assurance of the 
concurrence of the Pontiff, he caused him to have an interview 
with him before he set out, and the Pope pledged him his 
hearty aid and cooperation. 

Giovan Battista arrived at Florence, and addressed lumaelf 
to Lorenzo de' Medici, who received him with the utmost 
courtesy, and gave him such wise, friendly counsel, Giovan 
Battista was greatly surprised: for he found a very different 
man from what he had been represented, and thought him 
perfectly humane, full of wisdom, warmly interested in the 
affairs of the Count. He was determined, however, to converse 
with Francesco, but he was gone to Lucca; and he called 
upon Giacopo, whom he found in the beginning entirely averse 
to the conspiracy. But before he left Florence he had some- 
what shaken his resolution by assurances of the Pope's feelings, 
and he told him to pursue his journey into Romagna, and on 
his return Francesco would have returned to Slorence, and 
then they would confer more particularly about the matter. 
He went to Romagna, and on his return again viated Lorenzo 
de* Medici, to resume his conversations about the Count's 
affairs, and then prosecuted his negotiations with Giacopo and 
Francesco de' Pazzi. The matter ended by winning Giacopo 
over to the conspiracy. 

They had^iow to settle upon the plan of proceedixg. Gia- 
copo believed their plot would fail tf they attempted its 
execution while both of the brothers were in Florence, and he 
advised them to delay matters till Lorenzo had set out for 
Rome, where it was reported he shortly intended to go. Fran- 
cesco was also desirous L<Mrenzo should be in Borne when the 

PART II. 8 
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plot was eiectited,bttt0tUl be believed Uwouldnotbedificdt 
to aegegginate him and hia brother at some private or public 
i^ynna^tDPnt, or while they were in chnrch, even if Lorenzo 
should not leave the dty. They believed they might rely upon 
the Aid of the Pope, who could assemble some forces without 
suspicion, under a pretence of assaulting the castle of Mon- 
tone. since the Count Carlo had given him sufficient provocatiou 
to wrest it firom his hands, by the disturbances he^ had raised 
in the territories of Siena and Perugia. Nothing, however, 
was fally decided upon at the time, except that Francesco de* 
Ptozzi and Giovan Battista should return to Rome, and arrange 
everjrthing with the Count and the Pope. The whole afiaii 
was discussed at Rome, and after deciding upon the expedition 
against Montone, they at last concluded that Giovanni da 
Tolentino, a commander in the Pope's service, should go into 
Romagna, and Lorenzo da Castello into his own country ; both 
of them to hold themselves in readiness to combine with the 
provincial forces subject to the orders of the Archbishop 
Salviati and Francesco de' Pazzi, who were to accompany 
Montesecco to Florence, to make all necessary preparations 
for the execution of their design. 

The King of Naples, by his ambassador, likewise promised 
them all his assistance. When the Archbishop and Francesco 
arrived at Florence, they drew into their conspiracy Giacopo 
Poggio, a young man of literary pursuits, but fired with ambi- 
tion and desirous for change. They also engaged two more 
of the name of Salviati, one of them brother to the Archbishop 
and the other his kinsman. They were joined too by Bernardo 
Bandini and Napoleone Francesi, two bold young men, who 
were under great obligaticms to the family of the Pazzi, and 
by two other foreigners, Antonio da Yolterra and Stefiano, a 
priest, who taught a daughter of Giacopo de' Pazzi in the 
Latin tongue. But Rinato de' Pazzi, a wise and considerate 
man, who understood perfectly the evils which spring from 
such undertakings, not only refused to participate in the con- 
spiracy, but abhorred it altogether, and did all he could, by 
&ir means, to render it ineffectual. 

The Pope had sent Ra&ello di Riario, a nephew of the Count 



Gbrolamo, to be educated at Pisa, and while he uras etill en- 
gaged in the study of canon law, he was elevated by the 
Pontiff to the dignity of a Cardinal. The conspirators, therefore^ 
resolved to bring the new Cardinal to Florence, that his arrival 
might the more entirely conceal their design, and enable them 
to introduce in his train, without suspicion, those accompUces 
they were obliged to bring in clandestinely to fieusilitate the e^- 
cution of the plot. The Cardinal, in the meantime, arrived at 
Florence, and was entertained by Giacopo de' Pazzi, at his 
viUa Montughi, near the city. The conspirators now hoped to 
be able, by his means, to draw Lorenzo and Giuliano together* 
in some place where they could dispatch them. They, there* 
fore, so managed affairs, that they invited the Cardinal to theit 
villa at Fiesole ; but either accident or private business pre- 
i^ented Giuliano from attending. Failing in this design, they 
determined the Cardinal should be invited to Florence, where 
both the brothers would be almost compelled to be present 

The day appointed for the entertainment was Sunday, the 
26th of April, 1478, and the conspirators, being determined to 
assassinate them at the banquet, secretly assembled on Satur- 
day night, to make all their preparations for carrying out the 
plot the following day ; but the next morning, Francesco was 
informed Giuliauo would not attend the banquet The leaders 
of the conspiracy now assembled once more, and determined 
to delay the execution of the plot no longer, for so many were 
now concerned in it, it was impossible it should not soon be 
discovered. 

It was resolved, therefore, to assassinate them at once in the 
cathedral church of S. Reperrata, where the Cardinal would be 
present, and the two brothers were to attend according to their 
custom. They arranged that Giovan Battista should have the 
charge of dispatching Lorenzo, while Francesco de* Pazzi and 
Bernardo Bandini fell upon Giuliano. But Giovan Battista re- 
fused to take that office upon him. He had either been dis- 
armed by his familiarity with Lorenzo, or affected by some 
other matters, for he frankly acknowledged he had not the 
hardihood to commit such a deed before Grod's altars, and thus 
add sacrilege to treachery. This refusal proved the ruin of the 
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whole ooiii^»inejr; for tba time was pressing, and they were 
obliged to assign this part to Antonio da Yolterra, and Stefauo, 
the priest» two persons, who were utterly unfit for the business 
by nature and by profession ; for, if a great and intrepid soul, 
inured by the stirring scenes of life and death to inflexible firm- 
ness, be ever necessary in this world, it must be in such a 
crisis when even those men have often been seen to quail, who 
were trained to arms, and familiar with blood. 

When everything was concluded, they fixed upon the tinie 
of the execution, which was to be at the moment the priest, 
who celebrated the high mass, received the communion him- 
self, and at that instant the Archbishop de' Salviati and Giacopo 
Poggio, with their followers, were to seize upon the public 
palace, that the Signiory might be prevailed upon or forced to 
declare in their favor as soon as the two Medici were killed. 

Firm to their purpose, they went to the cathedral, t^hither the 
Cardinal had already attended Lorenzo de* Medici. The 
church was crowded by a vast assembly, and the service had 
begun, but Giuliano de' Medici had not yet arrived. Francesco 
de' Fazzi, therefore, with Bernardo, who were chosen to dis- 
patch him, hastened to his house, and by art and persuasion 
ptevailed on him to go to the cathedral. It is not a little extra- 
ordinary that those two men could conduct themselves with so 
much composure and firmness, while their hearts were boiling 
to excess with such uncontrollable passions ; for, on the way, 
and after they reached the church, they entertained him with 
gay and youthful conversation, and Francesco even played his 
' part so well, that under tlie pretence of caressing him, he em- 
braced him in his arms and felt of him, to see if be was clothed 
with a coat of mail or otherwise prepared for defence. 

Giuliano and Lorenzo were not ignorant of the animosity of 
the Pazzi, or their desire to ruin their power in the State, but 
they had no apprehension for their lives, for they believed they 
would attempt to displace them without resorting to violence. 
Having, therefore, no fear for their personal safety, they pro* 
fessed to be the firiends of the Pazzi. 

The assassins were now ready, and some of them pressed up 
to Lorenzo, and some around Giuliano* which they had done 
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without exciting suspicion in the midst of the crowd, and all 
awaited the signal. At the fatal moment Bernardo Bandini un- 
sheathed a short dagger well suited to his purpose, and plunged 
it to the heart of Giuliano, who took a step or two and feU to the 
ground. Francesco de' Pazzi then leaped upon him and filled 
him with wounds, stabbing him with such fury that his dagger 
glanced from the dying man, and inflicted a dangerous ^(^und on 
his own leg. In the meantime, Antonio and Stefano fell upon 
Lorenzo and made several thrusts at him, but he received no in- 
jury except a slight wound in the throat ; for their own want 
of dexterity and firmness, the courage of Lorenzo, who drew 
his sword and defended himself, and the aid of those who stood 
near him, rendered all their efforts ineffectual, and they fled 
from the church in terror and concealed themselves in different 
places. But they were afterwards taken and put to the most 
ignominious death, and drsigged through every street in the 
city. Lorenzo made his escape, and shut himself up in the 
sacristy with several of his friends. After seeing that GiuHano 
was dead, Bernardo Bandini rushed upon Francesco Nori, a 
warm friend of the Medici, and assassinated him also, either 
through ancient hatred, or because he had interfered in behalf 
of Giuliano. Not content with the slaughter of two men, he 
rushed about to find Lorenzo and atone for the weakness and 
irresolution of his accomplices by the most desperate courage ; 
but finding he had taken refuge in the sacristy, he saw the 
undertaking was hopeless. 

In the midst of this tremendous confusion, which became so 
terrible it seemed that the church was being hurled to ruin, the 
Cardinal fled to the altar, where he was with difficulty pro- 
tected by the priests, till the tumult in some measure subsided, 
when the Signiory conducted him to the palace, where he 
remained under the heaviest suspicion, till he was finally 
liberated. 

There was at this time a considerable number of Perugians 
in Florence, outcasts from their own country, who had been 
drawn into the conspiracy by the promises of the Pazzi to 
restore them again to their homes. They had been conducted 
to the palace by the Archbishop, who had gone to take posses- 
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tlon of it with Giacopo Poggio and the Salviati and their friends. 
When they reached the palace he left a portion of the company 
below to secnre the gate, on the first disturbance above, while 
he mounted the stairway with most of the Penigians. It was 
already late, and the Signiory were at dinner, but after some 
time he was admitted with a few of his attendants, by Cesare 
Petrocci, Gonfalonier of Justice. The greater portion of his 
attendants being left outside, they entered the chancery and 
shut the door, and thus made themselves prisoners, for the 
lock was so constnicted that the door could not be opened 
either from within or without, except by means of the key. 

The Archbishop, in the meantime, having desired the Gon- 
fiedonier to withdraw with him into another apartment, under 
a preteace he had something to communicate to him from the 
Pope, be^an to converse with him in so incoherent and con- 
fused a manner, and with such agitations in his gestures and 
countenance, that the Gonfalonier's suspicions were aroused, 
and he rushed suddenly from the room to raise the alarm — 
meeting with Giacopo Poggio, he seized him by the hair of 
his head and delivered him into the custody of the sergeants. 
The alarm was no sooner given than the Signiory seized up 
whatever they could lay hold of for defence, and rushed upon 
those who had followed the Archbishop up stairs, and as some 
of them were already secured in the chancery, and the rest 
overpowered by the assailants, they were all either slaughtered 
on the spot or hurled alive from the windows of tlje palace. 
The Archbishop, the two Salviati and Giacopo Poggio were 
hanged. Those who were left below had forced the guards and 
got possession of the gates and all the lower passages, which 
rendered it impossible for the citizens who rushed armed to the 
palace when they heard the disturbance, to afford any aid to 
the Signiory either by arms or counsel. 

In the meantime Francesco de' Pazzi and Bernardo Bandini 
finding Lorenzo de' Medici had escaped their fury, and one of 
themselves upon whom all the hope of the enterprise rested 
dangerously wounded, they were filled with constemation. 
But Bernardo, who still displayed the same presence of mind in 
providing for his own safety he had shown in attempting the 
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rain of the Medici, 'as soon as he saw everytbmg was lost, 
saved himself by flight. Francesco returned wounded to his 
house and attempted to mount his horse, according to the 
design of the conspirators, and ride through the city with his 
armed men to excite the people to liberty, and to arms — but his 
wound was too deep, and he had lost too much blood. Find- 
ing he could do do more, he took off his clothes, and throwing 
himself undressed upon the bed, he implored Giacopo to do 
what could no longer be done by himself. Giacopo was an 
old man and unfamiliar with such violent scenes, but he deter- 
mined upon one more desperate eflbrt and made the last trial 
of his fortune. He mounted a horse at the head of perhaps 
a hundred armed men on horseback reserved for the occasion* 
and rode towards the piazza of the palace, calling upon the 
people to rise for liberty. But the fortune and liberality of the 
Medici made the people deaf to his appeals — ^liberty was un> 
known at Florence, and he received no answer. The Signiory, 
however, who still kept possession of the upper part of the 
palace, hurled stones down upon the insurgents, and did all 
they could to alarm them by menaces. 

In this state of perplexity Giacopo was met by his brother- 
in-law Giovanni Saristori, who first reproached him for the 
disturbances he had excited, and then advised him to go back 
to his house, telling him the people and liberty were as dear to 
other citizens as to himself. Stripped of the last hope — ^the 
Signiory his foe — Lorenzo de* Medici still alive — ^Francesco 
wounded — ^himself destitute of friends — Giacopo had nb re- 
source left but to attempt to save his life by flight, and taking 
^ his friends with him who had followed him to the piazza, he 
made his escape from Florence and fled into Romagna. 

In the meantime the whole city was in arms, and Lorenzo 
de' Medici was conducted by a great number of armed men to 
bis own house. The palace was recovered by the people, and all 
who had seized upon it were either taken or killed. The city 
rang with shouts of ** long live the Medici !" while the limbs of 
the dead conspirators were either carried about on pikes or 
dragged round the city. Universal insult and violence were 
poured out upon the Pazzi. Their houses were plundered by the 
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po^olMe. fteieesco was dragged naked from his bed to the 
piazza, and hiug op bj the side of the Archbishop and his 
associates. But all the contempt heaped upon him by the way, 
and aU that was said and done to him on the gallows, could not 
draw from hhn a single word — ^he maintained a stem look np to 
die last moment, and but for a single sigh, not a change would 
have been seen in him as he swung off. Guglielmo de' Pazzi 
took dielter in the house of his brother-in-law Lorenzo de' 
Medici, and his own innocence and the intercession of his 
wife Bianca saved his life. Nor was there a citizen in Florence 
who did not go either armed or unarmed to the house of 
Lorenzo, in this exigency, with an offer of all they had in 
the world. Such was the good fortune and the public fayor 
their prudence and Uberality had won for the Medici. 
Rinato de* Pazzi was in the country when this event happened, 
and endterored, when news of it reached him, to make his 
escape in disguise, but he was discovered on the road and 
taken amd brought to Florence. Giacopo was also arrested 
wh^ passing the mountains into Romagna, by the moun- 
Uuneers who had heard what had happened at Florence. 
lie was seized while making his flight and sent back to 
Florence. Nor could he by all his entreaties prevail on them 
to kill him. Giacopo and Rinato were condemned to death 
four days after their arrival. 

But of all the wretches who were executed — and their number 
was so great, the streets of the city were covered with their 
torn Ihnbs — ^no one seemed to excite the slightest commisera- 
tion except Rinato. He had always been esteemed a wise and 
a good man, and never accused of the pride which be- 
longed to his family. To stigmatize, therefore, this conspiracy 
with some peculiiir mark of infamy, Giacopo de* Pazzi, who 
had first been buried in the sepulchre of his ancestors, was 
dragged from his grave and interred like an excommunicated 
heretic without the walls of the city. His body was dug up 
again, and the uncovered corpse dmgged throughout the city 
with the very halter with which be had been hanged ; and 
determined his ashes should not pollute the soil of their country, 
he was taken by the same infariated populace and flung into 
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the AmOf which was sweepmg by at high flaoi. A straage 
example of the fickleness of fortime to see a man of such vast 
opulence and unclouded prosperity hurled by one infamous 
plunge to the depths of ruin. He was reputed to be a vicious 
man, and to surpass in gambling and blasphemy the greatest 
profligates of his times. But he was not without some virtues, 
he was distinguished for his charitable deeds, and abounded 
in generosity to the needy and in donations to sacred establish- 
ments. And in justice to him, we will not neglect to say that 
on the Saturday before the holiday designated for such a 
slaughter, he paid all his debts and consigned to their proper 
owners all the merchandise he had in the custom-house and in 
his own dwelling, which belonged to others, thus showing the 
greatest solicitude that no one might suffer by his evil fortune. 
After passing a long trial, Gio Battista Montesecco was con- 
demned to have his head cut off. Napoleone Francesi made 
his escape, Guglielmo de' Pazzi was plunged with all his kinsr 
men who remained alive into the lowest dungeons of the castle 
of Volterra, and loaded with chains. 

When these tumults were all quieted and the conspirators 
punished, the funeral obsequies were celebrated of Giuliano 
de* Medici, who was followed to the grave with the tears of 
all the citizens of Florence; for his humanity and liberality 
eclipsed even the splendor of his birth. He left no children 
but a natural son, who was bom a few months after the death 
of his father, and was named Giulio. His virtues and his 
fortunes have made him known in our times by all the world, 
as we shall show more largely, if it please God to spare my 
life till I come down in my histories to the present period. 
The forces assembled by Lorenzo da Castello, in the vale di 
Tevere, and by Giovanni Francisco da Tolentino in Komagna, 
to support the Pazzi, were already marching towards Florence ; 
but when they heard the enterprise had miscarried they re- 
turned back. 

But failing in their attempt to revolutionize the government 
of Florence, the Pope and the King of Naples determined to 
accomplish by open war what they had not been able to 
effect bv conspiracy. They both assembled their fmrces with 

8* 
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Om tttoMMt cspeditkm, to in^de the donifiiioiis of Florei^e, 
Wmag out that they wished nothing more than to remove 
Lovonao de* Medici from the administration, who was the 
only enemy they had in Florence. The army of the King 
had already paeeed the Tronto, and the Pope*s was in the 
eouotcy of Pemgia : and as the Pontifif was determined the 
Floiantines should feel his spiritual as well as his temporal 
weapons, he excommunicated and cursed the city. Tlie 
Florentines saw they were to be assailed by powerful armies, 
and they prepared for a vigorous defence. As the war was 
said to be proclaimed on his account, Lorenzo de' Medici 
&m of all assembled in the palace the Signiory and more 
than three hundred principal citiasens, and addressed them in 
the following manner: 

*< I do not know» most excellent signiors and illustrious citi- 
sens, if I ought to mourn with you, or rejoice over the events 
that have recently happened. And, really, when I think with 
how much malignity and hypocrisy I have been assailed my- 
self, and my brother killed, I cannot but feel sad, and my heart 
and my soul are filled with the keenest sorrow. But when I 
think with how much alacrity, and with how much zeal, — 
with how much afisction, and* with how much unanimity my 
brother has been revenged, and myself defended by the whole 
^ty, I not only rejoice, but am filled with triumph and exalta- 
tion. For although I have learned by experience that I had 
more enemies in the city than I believed, I have also discover- 
ed that J had, too» more warm and ardent friends. I am, there- 
fore» compelled to mourn with yoU over the outrages others 
have perpetrated, and to congmtulate myself upon your favor 
and kindness ; but my regret at these outrages is the deeper, 
because they have been so unexampled and so unprovoked. 
Consider, illustrious citizens, the sad condition into which our 
house was reduced by a malevolent fortune, when we were 
no longer secure in the midst of our friends or our kinsmen, 
<x bef<Mre Christian altars ! Those who fear death by violence 
are accustomed to have recourse to their friends and relations, 
but we have found ours armed for our destruction. Those who 
are the objects of public or private persecution are accustomed 
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to fly to the temples of God f (Vintage, but we foiiiid dealh tli«^ 
and where parricidee and aq«a«ftinB are secure, the Medi^ 
found their murderers. But God, who had never abandoned 
our house, saved us from extinction, and took vengeance into, 
his own hands. What injustice have we ever perpetrated upon 
any man that has merited such infernal revenge ? Nor have we 
ever privately offended those men who have shown themselves 
so malignant towards us ; for had we felt any inclination, we C^ 
could have put them beyond the possibility of hurting us. If 
they attribute to us any public wrongs — ^if, indeed, they have 
had any cause to complain — of which I am not aware, they 
have insulted you more than ourselves, and this palace and the 
magistracy of the government more than our house ; for such 
an imputation would be the same as accusing you of inflicting, 
at our instigation, injustice upon your fellow-citizens. A|^d 
what charge could do greater violence to the truth ? For even 
had we been able to urge you into the perpetration of wrong 
when we pleased^we should never have done it ; for he who will 
candidly inquire into the truth, will find that our house has been 
imiversally honored and exalted by you, only because we have 
sought to excel all others in humanity, liberality, and benefi- 
cence. If, then, we have been generous to all others, how 
could we be guilty of treating our own kinsmen with injustice ? 
But if these conspirators were urged on by thirst for power, — 
as their seizure upon the palace, and their entrance with armed 
men into the piazza, clearly show, — ^the vileness of their mo- 
tives is discovered by the ambition they cherished and the 
ruin they wrought If they were prompted by envy and jea- 
lousy of our power, they offended you who conferred upon us 
that authority, and not us who received it ; — ^for that power 
alone should excite the odium of mankind, which is usurped 
from others, and not that which is gained by liberality, hu- 
manity, and magnificence. And you well know our house 
never mounted a point of greatness to which it was not urged 
by this palace, and the universal voice of the people. My 
grandfather, Cosimo, did not return from his exile with arms 
or with violence,^— but by the united call and acclamations of 
all Florence. When my father was old and infirm, and oould 
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119 AongCT detaid th« atate ngaaxmi so many eDeradeB, it was 
defuMled by your authority and patriotism. Nof should I after 
hia daath hava been aUe at that tender age to mamtain the 
dignity of my house, had it not been for your counsels and 
]bvof8. Our house never oonld hare been able, without your 
aid and co-operation, to direct the afiairs of this republic, nor 
would they be able for the futme. I cannot, therefore, under- 
a stand what justification they can plead in excuse for their 
animoaity, or their jealousy, towards us. Let them rather ac- 
ease their own ancestors, whose pride and avarice robbed them 
of that noble fttme our own were so careful to establish, in 
spite of all dieir malignity. But concede we had inflicted upon 
Aem the deepest wrongs, why should they insult this palace ? 
Why should they enter into a conspiracy with the Pope and 
th^ King of Naples, against the liberty of this republic ? Why 
disturb the peace of all Italy ? For all this they could plead no 
excuse ; they should level the blow only against those who 
have inlared them, and not confound private animosities with 
paUio wrmigB. And what are the consequences ? While their 
lainis complete, their curse upon ns is still felt. They have 
aiBMd the Pope and the King of Naples, to declare war as they 
say, oidy against me and my house ; — ^would to God it were 
trae i for the remedy would then be sure and quickly found ; 
iot I am not so base a citizen that I would regard my own 
waUare dearsr than your safety ; — nay, I would extinguish the 
flame, if 1 perished in it myself. But the powerful always seek 
some specious pretext for the justification of their dishonesty, 
and they have chosen this method as the most efTectual. But 
if you think differently, I am in your hands, and I promise to 
abide by your decision. You are my fathers, my defenders, 
and whatever you command I will cheerfully perform. Nor 
will I reftise — ^if it will be of avail — ^to finish this war, which 
began with the sacrifice of my brother, by giving my blood !" 

The <»tize&s could not refrain from tears while Lorenzo was 
npeakiagt and he was answered by one of them, commissioned 
to spealf ia the name of the rest, with the same tenderness with 
which he was listened to. 

•* He assured him the city of Florence were deeply sensible 
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of his own merit, and that of his ancestors ; and they eaoow* 
aged him to maintain his resolution ; for with the same alacritf 
they had vindicated the death of his brother, and preserved 
his own hfe, they would also preserve his reputation and his 
authority, and he should never lose the government till they 
lost their country." That their promises might be niade good, 
tiiey provided a body-guard to defend him from domestic con- 
spiracy. ^ 

They now turned all their thoughts upon preparations for 
approaching hostilities, raising money and gathering forces to 
the entire extent of their power. They sent to the Venetians 
and the Duke of Milan for help, by virtue of the confederacy ; 
and as the Pope had shown himself a wolf, and not a shepherd, 
they were resolved to see if they were also to be devoured by 
him. In their own justification, they published throughout all 
Italy the treachery, the impiety, and the injustice of the Pope*; 
— declaring he had obtained the Pontificate by intrigue, and 
exercised it in the same ungodly manner ; for he had sent the 
very prelates he had consecrated in the company of traitors 
and parricides, to perpetrate treachery in God's temple, in the 
midst of divine service, while the Sacrament was being cele^ 
brated ; and when he had failed in butchering their citizens, 
in revolutionizing their government, and plundering the city, 
he had laid it under an interdict, and vented upon it his Pon- 
tifical curses. And if God was just, and violence and blood 
excited His indignation. He must be filled with displeasure at 
the impiety of his Vicar, and be willing that oppressed men, 
who found no mercy in him, should appeal to the justice of 
Heaven. 

In the meantime the Florentines refused to receive the inter- 
dict, and paid so little regard to his excommunication, that they 
forced their priests to celebrate divine service. They like* 
wise assembled a council at Florence, of all the Tuscan pre- 
lates under their jurisdiction, and appealed against the tyranny 
and injustice of the Pope, to a general council. The Pope was 
not wanting in excuse to justify his cause. He alleged it to 
be the province of a Pontiff to crush tyranny, to humble the 
wicked, and to exalt the good, by the best remedies he could 
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But. in the midst of all these qnaxrels and aoonsations, the 
Floientines delivered up to the Pontiff the cardinal they had 
impiisoned ; and the Pope immediately threw aside all pre- 
texts, and fell upon them with the combined forces of the 
Choich and the King of Naples. The two annies — conducted 
by idphonso. King Ferdinand's eldest son, and the i>uke of 
Calabria, under the conunand of Frederick, Count of Urbino — 
marched into the Chianti, through the territories of the Sienese, 
— ^who fikvoied their undertaking — and soon got possession of 
Badda and several other castles, laid waste the whole country, 
mod then marched to the siege of CastelUna. The Florentines 
were now filled with alarm. They were assailed with a pow- 
erful army, and they had means only for a feeble defence. 
Their own forces were few, and the succors of their allies came 
in slowly. The Duke had rendered them some aid, but the 
Venetians denied they were under any obligation to help the 
Florentines in their private quarrels ; and they insisted that 
this war had been directed against individuals, and not against 
the nation, and should not, therefore, be considered in the light 
of public hostilities, which demanded public defence. To- 
maso Soderini was, therefore, despatched ambassador to Ve- 
nioe, to prevail upon them to espouse their cause, and in the 
meantime they assembled an army, and gave the command to 
Ercole, Marquis of Ferrara. 

While these preparations were being made, the enemy re- 
duced Castellina to such distress, that the garrison — despairing 
of all relief— capitulated, after supporting the siege for forty 
days. The enemy now marched towards Arezzo, and inyested 
Monte a San Sovino. The Florentine army at last took the 
field, and, advancing toi^&rds the enemy, encamped within 
three miles of San Sovino, where they harassed them so effec- 
tually that Count Urbino demanded a truce for a few days. 
This request was granted so much to the disadvantage of ihe 
Floientines, that the enemy were filled with surprise when they 
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ffftooivad tike aiwwer. For if they coald not famre obtained this 
leapite, they would have been forced to a shameful rarest. 
But they reinforced their army so efieetually during the traoe» 
that it had no sooner expired than they made the ccmqnest of 
the castle, under the very eyes of the Florentines. The cold 
season had now come on, and the enemy retired into the terri- 
tories of Siena for winter quarters. The Florentine army also 
withdrew to the most convenient quarters they could find, and 
the Marquis of Ferrara returned to his own states, having 
gained litHe advantage for himself, and less for the Republic. 

During this period, Genoa revolted from the government of 
Milan, under the following circumstances. At the death of 
the Duke Galeazzo, Giovan Graleazzo, his son, was too young 
to be able to administer the government, and dissensions arose 
about his guardianship between his uncles Sforza, Lodovieo 
Ottaviano, Ascanio, and his mother Bona, each one claiming 
the right of governing the young Duke. la this contest. Ma- 
donna Bona, the duchess dowager, was aided by the advice 
of Tomaso Soderini, Florentine ambassador, at that time, at 
the court of Milan, and by Cecco Limenetta, secretary of state 
to Galeazzo, and she at last succeeded in her design. Hie 
Sforzeschi fled from Milan immediately. Ottaviano was 
drowned in passing the river Adda, and the rest were banish- 
ed to different places, together with Signore Ruberto da San 
Severino, who had deserted the Duchess during the late 
disturbances and gone over to the other party. When these 
agitations came on in Tuscany, the exiles began toliope some 
events would occur to better their fortunes, and they all escap- 
ed from their banishment and sought some opportunity to 
strike a blow which would restore them to their country. The 
King of Naples, perceiving the Florentines had received succors 
in this exigency from no state but Milan, endeavored to de- 
prive them of this resource also, by creating some disturbances 
in the Milanese dominions, which would render it impossible 
for the Duchess to afford them any aid. And by means of 
Prospero Adomo, Signer Ruberto, and the rebel Sforzeschi, he 
excited a revolt at Genoa. The rebellion had now gone so far 
no part of the city held out for the young Duke but the castle. 



Hoping by niaMis of this ttrong^hold to recover tiie town, dbe 
Duchess sent a laige anny to redace the city, but they were 
ntteriy overthrown. Seeing the danger that hung over herself, 
and the empire of her son, while this war lasted, Tuscaoy being 
the scene of disturbances which rendered it impossible for 
the Florentines— her only allies— to render her any aid, she 
detennined to make a friend of Genoa, when she found she 
could no longer hold her in subjection. She, therefore, entered 
into an intrigue with Battistino, an enemy of Prospero Adomo, 
by which she was to deliver up to him the castle and make 
him lord of Genoa, and he was to drive Protfpero out of that 
city, and show no favor to the Sforzeschi exiles. 

MThen the negotiation was concluded — by means of the 
ottadel and the help of his party — ^he became master of the city, 
and made himself Doge. The Sfoizeschi and Signor Ruberto 
were now expelled by the Genoese, and they retired into Luni- 
giano with some forces, that followed their fortunes. Finding 
the troubles of Lombardy composed, the Pontiff and the King 
of Naples made use of these outcasts from Genoa in raising 
another commotion in that part of Tuscany which borders on 
Pisa ; with the hope of weakening the Florentines by dividing 
their forces. As soon, therefore, as the winter season was 
over, Signor Ruberto set out from Lunigiano with his forces, 
and marched into the territories of Pisa. He spread consterna- 
tion and ruin over the country, captured and plundered a num- 
ber of places, and made excursions to the very gates of Pisa. 

About this time, ambassadors from the Emperor of Germany, 
and the Kings of France and Hungary, arrived at Florence on 
their way to the Court of Rome. Tbey persuaded the Florentines 
to send envoys to the Pontiff, promising them all their aid in ne- 
gotiating an advantageous peace, which would put an end at 
once to hostilities. Tlie Florentines desirod at least to stand jus- 
< tified before the world as the friends of peace, and they did not 
refuse to make the trial. They sent their ambassadors, but 
thoy returned without effecting any negotiation. The Floren- 
tines now found themselves assailed by some of the States of 
Italy, and abandoned by the rest. They resolved to have re- 
course to the King of France, and they selected Donato Acei- 
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ahioli for their wnbassador. He was an accomplished scholar 
in the Grreek and Latin tongues, and his ancestors had always 
occupied some of the most honorable stations in the city. But 
he died at Milan in the midst of his journey. His country were 
not unmindful of the debt of gratitude they owed to his family, 
nor wanting in honor to his memory. He was buried with 
great magnificence at the public expense, — immunities were 
conferred upon his sons, and rich dowers given to his daugh- 
ters, when they were married. They sent Giud' Antonio Ves- 
pucci, one of the most learned men of his time in civil and 
canon law, his successor as ambassador to the King. Ruberto's 
incursion of the territory of Pisa was wholly unexpected, and it 
exceedingly embarrassed the Florentines ; for they were vigor- 
ously assaulted also, on the side of Siena, which increased the 
difficulty of making provision for Pisa. But tliey sent conunan- 
ders and provisions to aid the Pisans in their defence. They 
endeavored also to preserve the Lucchese faithful to their inte* 
rests, that they might not aid the enemy with money jor pro\nl- 
sions, and they sent Pietro di Gino di Neri Capponi, ambassa- 
xlor to their city. But he was regarded with so much suspi- 
cion in consequence of the former injuries they had received 
from the Florentines, and the continual dread they felt of 
them, that his mission only revived their animosity, and he 
narrowly escaped destruction from the excited people. The 
Florentines took the Marquis of Ferrara and the Marquis of 
Montova again into their service, and importuned the Vene- 
tians most earnestly to give up to them Count Carlo, son of 
Braccio, and Deifobo, son of Count Giacopo. The Venetians 
had just concluded a peace with the Grand Turk, and having 
no longer any plausible pretext to jiload in their excuse, they 
were ashamed to be so regardless of the obligations of their 
alliance, and they granted the request of tiie Florentmes. ^ 

Count Carlo and Deifobo, therefore, came to their aid with 
a considerable number of horse, and being joined by all the 
cavalry that could be spared from the army of the Marquis of 
Ferrara, which had been sent to oppose the Duke of Calabria* 
they marched towards Pisa, to give battle to the forces of 
Ruberto, which were encamped upon the bank of the Serchio, 
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And afchcmg^ Rvberto had made an appearance of -wiehing to 
engage our army, yet he did ndt wait for his airivai* but retiied 
into Lonigiana, to the same qnarteie he had occupied befoie 
he had made hie incursion to the neighborhood of Piea. After 
his departure, .Count Carlo recovered all the places that had 
been taken by the enemy in the Pisan territory. 

The Florentines were now freed from invasion on the side of 
Pisa, and they collected their army in one body and encamped 
between Colle and St. Giminiano. But a new difficulty arose. 
The arrival of Count Carlo had brought ^orzeschi and Brac- 
ceschi together in the same camp, and their ancient animosi* 
ties were revived with so much virulence, they would have 
oome to violence, had they remained long together. To pre- 
vent such an explosion, it was thought best to divide the army 
again, and send one part into Perugia, under Count Carlo, and 
tbe other encamped near Poggibonzi, and threw up strong 
breastworks to enable them to keep the enemy from penet^l^ 
ing the Florentiue dominions. They hoped in this manner to 
divide the enemy's forces, for they believed Count Carlo would 
get possession of Perugia, where he was supposed to have a 
strong party, or that the Pope would be obliged to send a pow- 
erful division to its relief. To harass still more the Pontiff, 
they also provided a body of forces for Niccolo Vitelli, who had 
been expelled from the government of Castello, by his enemy 
Lorenzo, that he might approach the town and make an attempt 
to overthrow the power of his adversary and wrest the city 
from the dominion of the Pope. 

In all these movements fortune seemed in the first place to 
declare for the Florentines. Count Carlo was advancing vic- 
toriously through the territories of Perugia, and although Nic- 
cold Vitelli had not yet entered the gates of Castello, he had 
foil possession of the neighboring country, which he plundered 
without any opposition, while the division of the army en- 
camped at Poggibonzi, made daily excursions up to the walls 
of Siena. But all these cheering hopes were destined to disap- 
pointment First of all. Count Carlo died in the midst of his 
career of victory; but even his death would have been of no 
little service to the floientine8» had they known how to im- 



prove it. For, as soon as his death was known, the army of 
the King, which had already assembled at Perugia, hoped to 
level a fatal blow against the Florentines, and they began their 
march and halted on the banks of the lake, not three miles 
distant from the camp of the enemy. The noble Rnberto da 
Rimini, by the death of the Count Carlo, wsLs left at the head 
of the array. He knew the motive of the enemy for wishing 
to draw them into the field, and he advised the Commissary 
Giacopo Siucciardini to wait for his first movement. He fol- 
lowed his counsel and prepared to give them battle. 

The two armies met on the shore of the lake (Trasimenns) 
where Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, gave the Roman 
army their memorable defeat. The forces of the Church were 
utterly overthrown. The news of this victory was received 
with great joy at Florence, by the magistrates and the people, 
and it would have been a decisive and almost final engage- 
ment, had not dissensions sprung up in the army at Poggibonzi, 
which again threw the whole Florentine forces into confesion. 
But the advantages gained by one army were entirely destroyed 
by the other. The latter had committed great depredations in 
the country round Siena, and a quarrel arose between the 
Marquis of Mantua and the Marquis of Fermra, about the divi- 
sion of the plunder. It was carried to such a height they came 
to arms ; the camp became the scene of violence, and the Flor- 
entines, finding nothing could be done while these two leaders 
remained together, gave the Marquis of Ferrara leave to return 
home with his forces. 

The army received a heavy blow by this loss of men and 
commanders, and the greatest disorder prevailed. The Duke 
of Calabria, who then lay with his army near Siena, now de- 
termined to bring the Florentines to an engagement, and he set 
himself in movement towards their camp. But as soon as the 
Florentines had notice of his intention, they no longer trusted 
to their arms ; nor to their numbers, which were superior to the 
enemy ; nor to their situation, which was almost impregnable ; 
but without even waiting for a sight of their foe, fled when 
they saw the dust they raised in their march, leaving their 
munitions and carriages and artillery to the enemy. For such 
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was the poltroonery and want of discipline of the armiee of 
those times, that the turning of a horse's head or tail, often 
gave defeat or victory in an engagement. 

This rout loaded the King^s soldiers with booty, and filled 
the Florentines with consternation. And the city, which was 
already weighed down by the load of war, was also desolated 
by the ravages of a terrible pestilence, which spread such 
devastation, that the citizens all fled to their villas in the ooun-. 
try to escape death. This made the consternation which fol- 
lowed the news of their rout so much the more dreadful, for the 
citizens who had fled to their possessions in the vale of Pesa, 
and in the vale of Elsa, now rushed back again in haste to 
Florence, with their children, their goods, and their laborers. 
The enemy were now every hour expected before the gates of 
the city. The Commissaries who had conducted the war, sent 
orders to their forces, who had victoriously laid waste the ter- 
ritories of Perugia, to march immediately to the vale of Elsa to 
resist the progress of the enemy. The army had reduced the 
town of Perugia to such distress, it was hourly expected to 
surrender, but the Florentines were now obliged to protect 
their own dominions, rather than attempt the conquest of others. 
They were, therefore, arrested in the moment of victory, and 
raising the siege, they marched to the castle of S. Casciano, 
only eight miles from Florence, and here they hoped to be able 
to keep the enemy at bay, till they could gather the scattered 
fragments of the other division of the army. But the Perugians, 
finding themselves liberated from the siege, began to recover 
their boldness, and daily committed great ravages in the neigh- 
borhood of Arezzo and Cortona. The army which had come 
off victorious under Alphoaso, Duke of Calabria, at Poggibonzi, 
had first made themselves masters of that town, and afterwards 
captured Vico, and sacked the city of Certaldo. After these 
conquests and devastations the victors advanced and laid 
siege to the castle of Colle, which, in those times, was esteemed 
almost impregnable ; and as the inhabitants were faithful to 
Florence, it was hoped they would hold out against the enemy 
till the army of the republic was once more assembled. This 
being at last efiected, they made a general rendezvous at St. 
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Casciano : and as the enemy had brought aH their fnces to the 
siege of CoUe, they reeolved to advance towards the eity to 
encourage the CoHigiani to make a brave defence and restrain 
the fury of the enemy by their presence. They raised their 
camp at St. Caseiano, and pitched it again at S. Oiminiano, five 
miles distant from Colle, and daily harassed the Duke's camp 
with their iight-hctfse, and the best of their infantry. But this 
kind of help was not enough for the CoHigiani. They were 
entirely destitute of provisions, and on the 13ih of November 
they surrendered. This capitulation filled the Florentines with 
mortification, and the enemy with joy, especially the Sienese, 
who, besides the animosity they bore to Florence, had a par- 
ticular enmity to the CoHigiani. 

The winter being already advanced and the season unpro- 
pitious for war, the Pope and the King of Naples, either to 
Hatter the Florentines with the hope of a peace, or to enjoy 
more quietly the fruits of their victories, made them an offer of 
a truce of three months, and gave them ten days for an answer. 
This offer was immediately accepted. But it generally happens 
that the wounded feel more pain when the blood grows cool, 
than when the wound was given. The Florentines, after 
this short interval of repose, became more sensible of the losses 
they had sustained; and the citizens upbraided each other 
widiout any restraint, with the errors committed during the 
war ; complaining of the vast sums expended to no purpose 
and the taxes unjustly imposed. And these charges were not 
only made in private circles, but boldly in the public councils. 
One of the citizens had the audacity to turn to Lorenzo de* 
Medici, and declare : " Our city is exhausted and can bear this 
war no longer, and we must have peace." Lorenzo was con- 
scions of the truth of this assertion, and he assembled those 
friends on whose judgment and fideUty he most depended, 
who decided at once, that as the Venetians were cold and 
treacherous, and the Duke of Milan yet a minor, and involved 
in civil discords, they should seek a better fortune by means of 
better allies. But they were in doubt whether to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the Pontiff or the King of Naples. After 
long consultations, they preferred the alliance of the King as 



thA moti dttmbto and aon. For the thortDefls of the Vo^ 
MigiM» tlM vwMlioii in the suoceaeian* the little legard the 
Church pays to piinoee» ite leckleasiMes of engagemeats or 
cooaeqaeaees, are sneh that no secular prince caa ever repoee 
antin coafidence in a Pontiff, nor aecorely trust his fortunes to 
his keying. He who enters into an alliance with the Pope* 
in the midst of wars and dang^rs^ will have his friendship as 
long as he is victorious, and be deserted by him in the day of 
adveisity, for the Pontiff can always shield himself from any 
imputation, under the protection of his spiritual power. 

llMse considerations influenced their decision in flavor of an 
allianne with the King, and they determined to avail themselves 
of the presence of Lorenzo at Naples, believing that in propor- 
tion as they extended liberality towards the King would be 
their hope of effecting a reconciliation with him. When his 
mission was decided, Lorenzo committed the government of 
the State to the hands of Tomaso Soderini, the Gonfalonier 
of Justice and leaving Florence early in I>ecember, he arrived 
at Pisa* where he wrote to the Signiory his. views of the mis- 
sion. To give him greater reputation, and enable him to win 
grsater influence with the King, they appointed him ambassador 
extraordinary of the Florentine people, clothed with full power 
to form such an alliance with the IQng, as he thought best for 
his Republia 

At this very same period, Ruberto da San Severino, in con- 
junction with Ludovico and Ascanio, whose brother was dead, 
invaded the State of Milan with the hope of reinstating them- 
selves in the government They seized upon Tortona and 
Milan, and the whole Duchy were thrown into such confusion 
the Duchess was obliged to recall the Sforzeschi, as a means 
of putting an end to these intestine discords, by restoring 
them to their former authority. . The adviser of this measure 
was Antonio Tassino of Ferrara, a man of low birth, who, 
happening to visit Milan, received the notice of the late Duke 
Galeazzo, and was recommended by him as a valet de cham- 
bre to the Duchess. After the death of the Duke, he became 
so great a 6&vorite of the Duchess by the gracefulness of his 
person or for some private reason, that he had almost entire 
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contro! in the state. This excited the marti6catioa of CeceOf 
her chief minister, who was a man of grent wisdom and expe- 
rience in public afibirs, and he endeavored by intriguing with 
the Duchess and others to undermine Tassino^s power. Tas* 
sino was aware of his intentions, and he detenmned to seek 
his revenge by x>ersuading the Duchess to recall the Sfonsesdii, 
who would protect him from the machinations of Cecco. The 
Duchess followed his counsel^ and recalled the exiles without 
even giving notice of it to Cecco ; but he told her when he 
heard what she had done, ** Thou hast taken counsel which 
will cost me my life, and thee thy dominion.** The prophecy 
was soon fulfilled. For Cecco was put to death by Lndovico^ 
and Tassono being afterwards also driven out of the Duchy , 
the Duchess herself was so exasperated she left Milan, and 
renounced ibe government of her son to Ludovico, who usurped 
the supreme dominion of the Duchy, and afterwards^ as wo 
shall show, accomplished the ruin of Italy. 

While Lorenzo was on his way to Naples, and the truce 
between the two hostile parties yet unexpired, the unexpected 
intelligence reached Florence, that Ludovieo Fregoso had con« 
certed a plot with some of the inhabitants of Serezana, entered 
the town with an army, and thrown all the Mends of the Flo' 
rentines into prison. This was ungrateful news for the directors 
of the Republic ; for they believed it had all been accomplished 
by the intrigues of King Ferdinand. They complained of it 
to the Dnke of Calabria, who was with his army at Siena, as a 
gross violation of the terms of the truce. But he gave them 
the most solemn assurances by letters and ambassadors, that 
it had occurred without his knowledge, or that of his iiftther. 
The Florentines, however, did not feel that this bettered their 
condition ; for their finances were exhausted ; the head of their 
Republic wiw in the power of the King ; they were already 
involved in one war with the King and the Pope, and another 
was likely to be declared by the Genoese, and they had no 
ally to help them in their distress. For in the Venetians they 
had no confidence, and they dreaded the government of Milan^ 
which seemed to be unsettled and flnctnating. They hadoov 
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DO hope left, if Loienao de^ Medici fiuled in his uegotiatioiis 
with the King of Naples. 

In the meantime, Loienao landed at Naples, having made 
the voyage by sea, and was received by the King and the 
whole city, with every demonstration of honor. The desire 
was universal to see the man against whom war had been 
declared, only to accomplish his miu ; and the power of the 
enemies he had struggled with, made him still more illustrious. 
But when he went into the presence of the King, he discoursed 
in so luminous and able a nuumer upon the condition of Italy, 
and the character and feelings of her princes and people, all 
that might be hoped from peace, and all that was to be feared 
from war ; that the King was more deeply astonished at the 
loftiness of his mind, the perspicuity of his genius, and the 
solidity of his judgment, than that he had before been able to 
sustain unaided, so terrible an invasion. He now covered him 
with still more signal honors, and began to think it would be 
much better to secure his friendship, than to leave him his foe. 
But under various pretexts, he detained him from December till 
Maroh, the more thoroughly to satisfy himself of his policy and 
the designs of the Florentines ; for Lorenzo was not destitute 
of enemies at FlcH'ence, who would have rejoiced to see him 
detained at Naples, and at last meet the fieite of Giacopo Picci- 
nino. They began to complain of him through the city, and 
openly opposed in the public councils, every measure pro- 
posed in Lorenzo's favor; they also spread the report, that if 
the King detained him much longer at Naples, the government 
of Florence would be revolutionized, and the King protracted 
the negotiations in the hope some disturbance would take 
place at Florence. But finding his hopes vain, he dismissed 
hjm on the 6th of March, 1479, after havin'g bestowed upon 
him every kindness and demonstration of regard, and conclud- 
ed with him a treaty of perpetual amity for the preservation of 
their conunon dominions. 

Lorenzo now returned covered with ^arj to his native city. 
He was greeted by his countrymen with unbounded joy and 
acclamation, and received ^ith all that hcmor due to his bril- 
liant services ; for he had perUled his own life to give peace 
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to his coiuitry. Two days after hk arrival, a prodamalioa 
made of the treaty between the Repuhlie and the Kmg, to 
stipolatl^lis provided* that each contracting party should he 
bound to preserve, and to protect each othei's staleo <he 
restitation of such towns as had been taken from the Floresi- 
tmes daring the war, was to be lefit at the Kin^s discnetion. 
The Pazzi, imprisoned in the castle of Yolterra, wwe to be sei 
at liberty, and an annual subsidy to be paid for a specified 
t'mie, to the Duke of Calabria. 

The pul^cation of this League excited at onoe the indigna- 
tion of the Pope and of the Venetians. The Pontiff esteemed 
himself insulted by the King, and the Venetians by the Florcxk' 
t'mes ; for as both had been in alliance with one or other of the 
belligerent parties dimng the war, they complained beoause 
they were not included in the treaty of peace. This new 
animosity excited the alarm of the directors of the Florentine 
State, lest a more fatal war might follow, and they resolved 
upon a consolidation of the government which would eon&ae 
all public deliberations to a smaller nunal>er of citissens. A 
Couacil of Seventy was therefore appointed, with power to 
transact all important affairs. This regulation put a stop to 
the designs of those that were plotting a change in the govern* 
meat. The new council began the administration by oon&rta* 
ing the treaty executed between Lorenzo and the Khag^ whidh 
gave them no little popularity. They also sen( Antonio Ridol' 
phi and Pietro Nasi, ambassadocs to the Pontiff. 

But although peace was concluded, Alphonso, Duke of dda^ 
bria, still remained with his army in the territory of Siena, 
wider a pretence of being detained there by the«diseords of the 
citisEOOs ; which bad become so vic^nt, he was adaaitted with 
his troops, which had before been lodged without the walls, 
ii^o the city, where he was made arbitrator of their diaptea> 
The Duke took this opportunity to impose heavy fines upcm 
many of the citizens ; others he sent to prison, many mto ban- 
ishment, and some he condemned to death. Tiiese violent 
proceedings were carried so far, a suspicion arose not oniy in 
Siena, but at Florence, that he designed to make kkoatM lord 
of the city. Bat there seemed to be no remedy for the evil^ 

PART II. 9 



for tfM FloraotiBSS, by their alliaiiee witli the King of Ksplss, 
had beeome the enemies not only of the Pope,bntof theVene- 
tiMS. And tfiis enepioion egminet the Dnke not only prevailed 
among tiie maw of the Flormthie people, who are mbte inter- 
pietem of ench matteia, hot among the diiectoce of the goron- 
mantt and the opinion became general, that our city had never 
been in ench imminent danger of lodng its liberties. Bat God, 
who had always wwfced tiie deliveiance of Florence in die 
times of her peiiU brought about an unexpected event, which 
tuned the attention of the King, the Pontiff, and the Venetians, 
to affldfs of mnoh greater consequence than were transpiring 
inToscany. 

MahomeC IL, die Grand Turk, had gone against Bhodes with 
a powsffol army, and was now laying siege to the idand, 
where he had been encamped for several months. But although 
his army was so formidable, and the siege carried on with 
desperation, yet the resolution of the besieged was also so invin- 
cible, and they defended thonselves with such valor from the 
attack, that Mahomet was forced to raise the siege, and aban- 
dmi his enterprise with dishonor. He sent a part of his fleet, 
under Bashan Giacometto, towards Yalona; but either 
tenqsted by the fiunlity of the enterprise, or in obedience to the 
orders of his master, in coasting along Italy, he suddenly land- 
ed four thousmd s<4diers, who assaulted the town of Otranto, 
entered the gates, phmdered the oty, and put all the inhabit- 
ants to the sword. He then fortified tiie town and the harbor 
as well as he could, and preparing a bold body of cavalry, he 
scoured and laid waste the surrounding country. Hie King of 
Naples, finding he had now to deal with a prince of quite a 
differmt description from any he had ever yet ccmtended with, 
despatched couriers to every part of Italy with the news, 
demanding help against a common foe, and sent orders to the 
Duke of Calabria, at Siena, to return with all possible expedi- 
tion with all his forces. 

The joy spread through Florence and Siena by this inteUi- 
genoe, was even greater than the consternation it occasioned 
at Naples, and throughout all the rest of Italy ; for Siena now 
SBCoveied her liberty, and Florence vras freed from the dangers 
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that tlirestened her own. These fears of the Florentines were 
all justified by the reluctance with which he abandoned Siena ; 
for he cursed the fortune — ^which, by means of an unexpected 
and perverse event, had robbed hiui of the empire of Tnscany. 
This same event changed, too, the councils of the Pontiff; and 
the proud Pope, who had refused to admit a Florentine ambas* 
sador to his presence, now became so humble he was glad to 
see anybody who would talk about a general peace ; and he 
intimated to the Florentines they would receive his pardon 
when they were willing to ask it. They thought it best not to 
let so fair an opportunity pass, and they sent twelve ambassa- 
dors to the Pope ; but they were refiised an audience for a 
considerable time under various pretexts. They, however, at 
last negotiated ever3rthing amicably, and settled the terms upon 
which they were mutually to defend each other, and the con- 
tribution each was to fiimish in war and in peace. The am-> 
bassadors now went to present themselves at the feet of the 
Pontiff, who awaited them in great pomp, surrounded by his 
cardinals. They excused themselves for what they had done, 
alleging the extreme necessity of the case, the malevolence of 
their enemies, and the fury of the people, whose indignation 
they justified, for they were forced >by desperation to fight or 
die. And as everything could be borne better than death, they 
had supported war interdicts and curses ^hich came upon 
them, diat their republic might escape the blight of servitude, 
which would have proved the death of their city. But they 
r^>ented of all they had done which was wrong, and confided 
in his clemency, and hoped — ^in imitation of the example of 
the Supreme Redeemer — ^he would receive them to his merciful 
arms. 

The Pontiff answered their excuses with pride and indigna- 
tion ; upbraiding them for all they had done against the Church 
in past times. But, in obedience to the commands of God, he 
would extend to them the pardon they asked, but he gave them 
to understand, they were afterwards to preserve their obedi- 
ence ; and when they violated it again, they would justly lose 
that liberty they had now preserved with so much difilculty. 
For those only were worthy of being firee, who did good, and 
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noc evil ; uaoe liberty abuied was only a curse to its posses- 
sorB» as well as others. It was the mark of liceatiousaess and 
oriiiie» and not of liberty» to treat God with dishonor* and his 
Church with contempC ; and it was the business of every man, 
as well as of pfioceSi to reprove such a spirit For these rea- 
sons they had none but themselves to blamei for they had 
brought upou their own heads* by their bad behavior* and 
nourished by crime the war* which now had been terminated 
more by the beoigoity of others* than any merit of their own. 
He then read the form of the reconciliation, and gave them his 
benediction* adding to the stipulations already agreed to» that 
if the Florentines wished to enjoy the fruit of his blessing, they 
must maintain fifteen war galleys at their own expense, as long 
as the Turks made war against the kingdom of Naples. The 
ambassadors oona^lained heavily against thiji additional and un- 
expeoced burden ; but all their complaints, and remonstrances, 
and negotiations, were unavailing, and they returned to Flo- 
rence. The Signiory immediately sent Guidantonio Vespucci 
ambassador to the Pontiff to ratify the peace. He had just 
returned firom France, and was enabled by his address to con* 
elude matters in a nunre favorable manner. He was, also, 
treated with special flavor by the Pope, which was 9^ further 
pledge ef reconciliation. 

The Florentines had thus compromised matters with the 
Pope — Siena was free ; they were also relieved from all fear 
of the King of Naples, by the departure of the Puke of Gala* 
brta from Tuseany ; and while the war was going on against 
the Turks, they pressed the King with great importunity to re- 
store to them their castles, which the Duke of Calabria had 
left in the hands of the l^enese. The King was. afieaid. the Flo- 
rentines might desert him in this exigency, or n^Jce war upon 
the Sienese, which would cut off ail the succors he hoped for, 
firom the Pope and the other Italian princes. He^ therefore, 
consented these towns should all be restored, and bound him- 
self to the Fkxentines by new obligations. In such ways, force 
and necessity compel pnnees to keep their promises, when 
they care nodiiog about treaties aud obligations. 

The restitution of these castles, and the ratification of this 
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ne^ confedersey, wbn tmck for Lommeo de* Medm tonl ie|Hi- 
tation he seefned to have lost before the vni, and even after 
the peace, while suspicion was only inflamed against the 
King. For during those periods there were not wanting calnm- 
niators, who openly declared Lorenzo had sold his country to 
save himself; and as he had lost for them their towns during 
the war, he would sacrifice their liberty in time c^ peace. But 
when these towns were all restored, an honomble peace con- 
cluded with the King of Naples, and the Kepublic had retrieved 
her ancient reputation, the Florentine people — ^who are ha^ 
to talk, and judge of all enterprises by the success which at- 
tends them, and not by the wisdom with which they are guid- 
ed—changed their opinions, and Lorenzo was extolled to the 
skies. They declared his discretion had won for them in 
peace, what misfortune had robbed them of in war» and his 
counsels and judgment had triumphed over the combined 
power of their enemies. 

The invasion of the Turks had delayed the war, which the 
indignation of the Pope and of the V^ietians, excited by the 
negotiation of the peace, would soon have kindled. But as 
llie beginning of that invasion had been salutary and unfore- 
seen, the end was just as unexpected and full of eviU Maho- 
met, the grand Turk, suddenly died. A discord arose among 
his sons, and the army, which had landed at Puglia, deprived 
of their leader, surrendered Otranto to the King of Naples. The 
Pope and the Venetians were no sooner delivered from the 
dread of this invasion, than the apprehension of new ttonbles 
began to prevail. On the one hand, the Pope was in league 
with the Venetians, joined by the Oenoese, the S^neee, and 
other smaller States. On the other were the Fhweiitiri^s, the 
Pope, and the King of Naples, with the Bolognese and many 
other petty princes. Tlie Venetians were ambitiotts ei the €<m- 
quest of Ferrara, and they not only felt justified kl Ufidertaking 
it, but sure of success. The reason they assigned was« that the 
Marquis of Ferrara no longer recognized his obfigation to re- 
ceive a Visdomine, and their supply of salt from the VeoetiaiiB, 
— for the convention, which had bound them to these condi- 
tions for seventy-five years was now at an end, ml dliey ctltiim- 
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•d that Hmm cHjr was emandpated irom its former obligations. 
The Venetians replied, that as long as they held the Polesine, 
they were boond to receive the Visdomine and the salt from 
them. The Marqtkis, however, refused to comply with their 
demand, and the Venetians felt they were sufficiently justified 
in appealing to arms. The crisis was favorable for them, since 
the viofpe was filled with indignation against the Florentines 
and the King of Naples. To win him over more entirely to 
their interests, they received Count Gerolamo—who was then 
at Venice — ^with the greatest honor, and conferred upon him 
the freedom of the city, and the rank of their nobility, which 
was the highest honor they could bestow. To hasten the ex- 
pedition they imposed new taxes, and appointed commander 
of their forces Si^or Ruberto da San Severino, who had had a 
diflkolty with Ladovico, governor of Milan, and fled to Tor- 
tona, whne he, altar exciting some disturbances, had retired 
to Genoa, till he was called to the head of the Venetian army. 
These hostile movements were no sooner known by the ad- 
verse League, than they began also to prepare for war. The 
Duke of Milan elected Federigo, son of Urfoino, for his captain, 
and the Florentines chose Costanza di Pesaro. To experiment 
upon the feelings of the Pope, and satisfy himself if he favored 
the movements of the Venetians against Ferrara, King Ferdi- 
nand sent Ali^onso, Duke of Calabria, with his army to the 
banks of the TW>nto, and demanded a passage from the Pontiff 
to go into Lombaidy to the aid of the Marquis of Ferrara; to 
which the Pope gave a positive refusal. The King and the 
Florentines being now assured of the intentions of the Pope, 
determined to force him to favor their measures, or at least 
throw so many <ril»stacles in his way he would be able to ren- 
der no aid to the Venetians, for they had already taken the 
field against the Marquis, and after scouring over the country, 
had laid siege to Figarola, one of the most important casties 
in his dominions. The IQng and the Florentines having deter- 
nuned at last to commence hostilities against tiie Pope, AI- 
phonso, Duke of Calabria, advanced towards Rome, and by the 
aid of the Colonnesi — ^who had joined his standard because 
the Ossiai had gone over to the Pontiff— he spread terrible de< 
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vastations through the country. The Florentines, too, were 
joined by Niccolo Yitelli, and they laid siege to the city of 
Castello, and soon brought it to subjection. They deposed 
Lorenzo — ^who governed it in the name of the Pope, — and made 
Niccolo lord of the town. 

The Pontiff was now reduced almost to desperation. Rome 
itself was torn by domestic faction, while the neigldsorhood 
"was laid waste by the enemy. But he was a bold man, and 
determined never to give up his possessions without a strag- 
gle. He chose for his general the brave Ruberto da Rimini, 
whom he immediately called to Rome, where he had assem- 
bled all his forces. He represented to him the glory he would 
win against the arms of a King, if he could emancipate the 
Church from the calamities that hung over her, and the oMigft- 
tions he and all his successors would feel, assuring him of tfaa 
benediction of God and man. The noble Ruberto dien review- 
ed the PontiS^s army and implements for war, and advised him 
to raise all the infantry he could, which was done with aM 
possible expedition. The Duke of Calabria had akeady ad- 
vanced to the neighborhood of Rome, and his army was carry- 
ing desolation up to the very gates of the city. The Roman 
people now became so indignant that multitudes of them 
volunteered their services to Ruberto for the liberation of Rome, 
and they were all thankfully received. The Duke became 
aware of these preparations and withdrew some distance from 
the city, thinking Ruberto would not have the couiage to fol- 
low him, awaiting, in the meantime, the arrival of his brother 
Federigo, — who had been sent to his aid by his ftither. But 
finding himself equal to the Didce in horse, and superior to 
him in foot-soldiers, .he marched out of the gates of Rome in 
the order of battle, and pitched his camp within two nules of 
the enemy. 

When the Duke saw this unexpected movement, he per- 
ceived at onee he would be obliged to fi^t his enemy or 
fly in disgmce and confusion. He was therefore forced to 
give him battle or behave unworthy the son of a king, and 
determined to come to an engagement He marohed upon 
his enemy, and each commander drew up his army in the 
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Qtdm of batde (tftiboM toses, and an engagement b^gmawlikii 
lasted till mid-day. This battle was fonght with more courage 
than had been displayed in an engagement in Italy lor fifty 
yean» aod mora tluai a thousand men were left dead on the 
field by each of the contending armies. Its result was glorious 
lioff the Church. The superiority of Rubertc/s in&ntry com- 
pelled the Duke's cavalry at last to give way, which decided 
the £oitone of the day. And the Duke himself would have 
beau taken prisoo«r had he not been rescued by a body of 
Tttiks who had followed his standard after the capitulation of 
Otvanto. Afler this victory Ruberto returned to Rome in tri- 
anph* but ha did not long survive his honors, for having during 
lbs hmi of battle drank a large quantity of wat», he was 
aniffsd with a finx which tenninated his life in a few days. 
He waa bwied by the Fontiff with the highest lumois. 

The Fop^ followed up the victory by sending the Count with 
a portiMi of his aimy towards the city of Castello to attempt 
the le a lon il i a n of Lovenso in the govenunent, and the oth» 
diviiioa vndsitook the veductioa of RiminL For Ruberto had 
left no bear but ft young SOB, who was placed under the guaidian- 
ship of his mother* and he thought he would be able easily to 
efieci the C0Q4piest of that city. He wouldhave suoeeededtoo 
in his undertaking bad not the widow been aided by the 
Florentines* who opposed him so poweifuUy he ^ed in his 
attempt upon Castello and y^wiini. 

Poring this st«te of afiairs in Ri»ne and Romagna the Vene- 
tians bad taken Pigaiole and advanced beyond the Pa The 
cainpa oi the Duke of Milan and of the Marquis of Fenara 
were in great confusion, for Federigo, Count of Urbino, had 
been taken sick and carried to Bok^ina for the recovery of his 
health, where he soon after died. The affiurs of the Mirquis 
now seemed to be declining, while the Venetians, who had 
been ^roviug stronger every day, hoped soon to effiM^t the eon- 
quest of Ferrara. The King of Naples and the Flor^itines 
were putting forth their utmost exerticMas to bring the Pontiff 
over to their policy, but ftuling to eti^t it by arms, they threat- 
ened an appeal to a general council which had already been 
s ummo uad by Oie fimpeior at Basil. By means» theielofe* of 
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the Imperial ainbassadon who were then et Rome» toid the 
remonstiances of his principal Cardinals who were aoxioiis 
for a peace, the Pope was compelled to listen to some over- 
tures which would secure the union and the tranquillity of Italy. 
He was persuaded in part, too, hy the growing power of Veniee, 
which was Ukely to prove the ruin of the Church and of Italy, 
to come to an accommodation with the League ; and he sent 
his Nuncios to Naples, where a confederacy was con<^ded 
for five years between the PcMitiff, the Florentines and the 
Duke of Milan, with a reservation for the Venetians if they 
wish to join it. The Pope now gave the Venetians to under- 
stand they must suspend hostilities against Ferrara, but they 
were so far from desiring accommodation, they prepared %o 
prosecute the w^ with still greater vigor. They also routed 
the combined forces of the Duke and the Marquis at Argenta, 
and had approached so near to F^rara they turned the park of 
the Marquis into a camp ground. 

The League, seeing the time had now come when they muet 
render effectual aid to the Marquis of Ferrara, sent the Duke 
of Calabria with his own army and that of the Pope directly 
towards that city. The Florentines also dispatched their entire 
army to his succor. To direct the operations of the war with 
greater vigor, the League appointed a Congress to be held at 
Cremona, composed of a Legate from the Pope, Count Girolamo, 
the Duke of Calabria, Ludovico Sforza, Lorenzo de' Medici, and 
several other Italian princes, who arranged all the operations 
of the approaching war. It was the prevailing opinion that 
aid could be rendered to Ferrara in no manner so effectually as 
by making a strong diversion ; and for this reason the Congress 
wished Ludovico to consent that an attack should be made 
upon the Venetians through the States of the Duke of Milan. 
But Ludovico was afraid this would bring a war upon him 
from which he might be unable to extricate himself when he 
wished, and he refused their request. 

They determined, therefore, to march with all their forces to 
Ferrara, and having assembled four thousand horse and eight 
thousand foot, they advanced towards the Venetians, who had 
gathered six thousand foot and twenty-two hundred horse. 

9* 



The League resohred fine of all to attack the armament of the 
Venetiaiis on the Po ; and they took frcMn them two hundred 
teMels near Bodion, and made Antonio Judtiniano, the prove- 
ditore of the fleet, their prisoner. Hie Venetians, finding all 
Italy confederated against them, took into their service the 
Dnke of Reno, with two hnndred mounted cavaliers, to add to 
their reputation ; and having received news of the destmctioa 
of their fleet, they sent their new commander with a part of 
their army to hold the enemy at bay, while San Severino pass- 
ed the Adda with the main body of their forces. He marched 
towards Mian, under the pretext of espousing the cause of the 
Dnke and Madonna Bona his mother ; hoping in this manner 
to cause some excitement at Milan, where he believed Lodo- 
vico and his administration had aroused the*batred of the peo- 
ple. Hils invasion excited in the beginning great alarm at 
Milan, and the whole city flew to arms. But the final result 
was very diflerent from the expectations of the Venetians, for 
it determined Ludovico to comply with the request of the 
League, which he had before refused. The Marquis of Ferrara 

' was now left to defend his own State with four thousand horse 
and two thousand foot, and the Duke of Calabria penetrated 
the territories of Bergamo and Brescia, and the Veronese, with 
an army of five thousand foot and twelve thousand horse, 
plundering almost the entire country round those three cities, 

^ before the Venetians could arrest his desolations ; for San 
Severino with difficulty kept the cities themselves from falling 
into the enemy's hands. The Marquis of Ferrara likewise 
recovered most of his lost possessions, for the Duke of £eno— 
who had been sent against him — having only two thousand 
horse and a thousand infantry, could ofier him no efiectual 
opposition. The arms of the League were crowned with 
victory during the entire summer of 1483. 

The winter passed without any event worthy of relation, 
and when the spring opened both armies again took the field. 
To level at once a fatal and imexpected blow against the Ve- 
netians, the allied armies were all drawn together; and if the 
war had been sustained as it had been the year before, tlie do- 
minions of the Venetians throughout Lombardy would have 
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be^i attedy lost, for they were reduced to six thotnand horse 
and five thousand foot, and the allies had no less than thirteen 
thousand of the one and six thousand of the other. Besides 
the Buke of Reno had entered the service of the Venetians for 
only one year, and he had now abandoned them and returned 
home. 

But it often happens, when several commanders of the same 
rank meet in the same army, that dissensions arise, which 
give the victory to the enemy. On the death of Federigo 
Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, whose authority had maintained 
harmony between the Duke of Calabria and Ludovico Sforza, 
disputes arose between those two commanders, which at last 
broke out into violent animosities. Giovan Galeazzo, the 
Duke of Milan, was now of an age to assume the government 
of his States, and had married the daughter of the Duke of 
Calabria, who wished to displace Ludovico, and assume the 
administration in his place. ' Ludovico was aware of his am- 
bitious designs, and he determined to render his plot inefiec- 
tnal. When Ludovico's suspicions of the Duke came to the 
ears of the Venetians, they determined to seize this occasion 
of practising their old policy, and try to recover by peace what 
they had lost by war. They entered into a secret treaty with 
Ludovico, which was concluded in August, 1484. The allies 
were indignant when they heard of this movement, especially 
when they found they would be obliged to deliver up again to 
the Venetians all the conquests they had made irom them, and 
that their enemies would not only retain possession of Rovigo 
and the Polesine — ^which they had wrested from the Marquis 
of Feirara — ^but regain all the authority and pre-eminence they 
had anciently held over the city itself. All the allied powers 
now saw they had undertaken a war at an enormous expense, 
which, although it had been prosecuted with glory, was likely 
to end in disgrace ; for they were obliged to surrender all their 
conquests to their enemies, and recover nothing they had lost. 
But the allies were exhausted by the burdens of the war ;— the 
defects and ambition of their leaders made them fearful of 
again risking the uncertain fortunes of battle, and they were 
forced to accept these unfavorable conditions. 
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Sock WM tlie stale of itfWn m hoahvAj. ne Fop*, in 
the meentiMiu at tl»e instiflKtkHi ci Loienx* ViteUi, htd laid 
•ie^ge ta the caQr oif Caetelk>»to depoee Nieeoli from iu ^oveiBh 
meat, who had beea abaiidooed by the League to win the 
Pontiff over to their confedeiaoy. Duiiiig the siege. Niecol^e 
party came out of the city, and chaiged the besiegen aud olteiiy 
rooted Uieni, The P(^>e immediaiiely reeatted Count Gerobono 
(rom Lombardy* and he returned to Rome by foxoed HHochee, 
to leoiganige hie army and renew the attack upon CaeteUo 
But he afieiwarde couciuded it would be better to win over 
Niccold by pacific Begotiatione» than to embitter him by fine^ 
hostilities, and he effiM)ted a compiomise widi hi»aad recon- 
ciled him to his enemy Ludovioo as wdl as he could. But he 
was inflnenced in all this mote by a diead of futnxe diaiaxfo- 
ances than » love oC peaee, to he saw that the old animoeities 
of the Oksini and rj>lftnni were beginning to rekindle. The 
conntiy of Tegliacozso was taken from the Onini by the King 
of Neples daring his wfr with ihe Pc^e, asid given to the Co- 
l0Bni» who wece among his adherents. But on the conclusion 
of peace between the Pootiff and the King, the Oisini demand- 
ed a mstitatioa of their possessions, by virtue of the tieaty. 
The Pontiff had repeiitedly intimated to the Ck>lonni his* desire 
they should siurender the possession; but they were unmoved 
by the remonstrances of the Orsini* or the menaces of the 
Pope}— 4hey oot only refused all restitution, but commitlied 
depredations and ontniges up<Hi the Oroini. The Pope became 
SO exasperated that he joined all his fcMrces with the Oisini, 
and they plundered all their houses in Rome, put to death or 
confined all who made any resistance, and rifled them of a 
great portion of their castles, and peace was won ookf by the 
utter prostration of the offending party. 

Nor were Genoa and Tuscany free, from agitation. The Flo- 
rentines kept Count Antonio da Manuano with his troops on 
the frontier ol Lerzana, and as long as the war lasted in Lom- 
bardy he harassed the Serezanese with incursions and light 
attacks. While in Genoa, Battistino Fregoso, the Doge of the 
ciQr,,had been impnsoned with his wife and children by Arch- 
bishop Pagolo FresEQSO, in whom he reposed too mudi ocmfi- 



ieme* ftiid Iw afterwwds naafped the ffbteaaomstti ^ citf. 
The Venetiaii fleet had also made a descent upon the Kingdom 
ef Ni^ee* and got possesaion of (Mhpoh, and scattered deras- 
latvHi thrcm^^iottt the amToandting eoimtry. But on the nego- 
tkbtiona of peace in Lombardy, all distuibanees ceased except 
in Toscany and Borne, for the Pope died odij ^e days aftesr 
the {Mrochoaation of the peace, and it was not known whethef 
his death occurred in the ordinary course of nature, or waa 
brought on by his chagrin, in being forced into a peace he had 
been ao virulently opposed to. 

The death of ^is Pomiff brought peace to Italy, which he had 
kept comanuaUy embroiled in war while he lived. He was 
soaiiGely dead before Rome was in aims. Count Gixohund 
retired with his forces into the eai^e, and the Qrsini feared the 
Golonni would revenge themselves for their recent injioies, fcit 
they demanded a restitution of their houses and castles, and the 
wlu>le city was for several days the scene of murders, rob« 
beriea, and conflagrations. But the College of Cardinals 
earnestly persuaded the Count to deliver up the castle intotheif 
hands, and redre to his own states, that the city might be 
liberated from the dread of ah armed force ; and being anxiotud 
to win the favor of the future Pontiff, he complied with thear 
request and withdrew to Imola. The Cardinals being freed 
£ronK this i^prehension, and the barons deprived of all hope of 
aid from the Count in their dissensions, they proceeded fo the 
election of the new Pontiff. After some division their ehoiee 
fell upon Giovanni Battista Cibo, Cardinal of Molfetta, who toois 
the title of Innoo^at VIII. He was a Genoese, and b^ng & 
pacific, kind, and humane man, he quieted the raging fttotions \ 
all hostilities were suspended, and Rome for the time beeanta 
once more tranquiL 

The Florentines could not content themsdves to remain 
quiet» although the peace of Lombaidy had been concluded, 
for they esteemed it an intolerable insult that a private gentle- 
man should rob them of the city of Secezana. It was stipulated 
in the articles of the peace, that all possessions that had been 
seized during the war, should be immediately surrendered, and 
hostilities might be proclaimed against any one^who opposed- 



thflM tipriiti— ■ Tte FlorentiMS, diMwfoTO, began to nSm 
num&f and troops for the raoorery of tint citf . Agoetiiio 
Itegoeo, who had naoiped Sereaana, saw he ooold not 
ir^*nlTf*' ila poesewion against ao powetfiil a foe* and he gave 
the town np to the bank of 8t George. We shall havefieqnent 
oecasion to make mention of this iastitntion, and of the 
Genoese ; and it seems proper to give some idea in Uus plaee 
of the conatitntion and government of Genoa, which is one of 
the pdooipal cities of Italy. 

When the Genoese concluded a peace with ibe Venetians, 
against whom they had long prosecuted that meracffaMe war, 
not being able to repay the vast soms of money which had 
been borrowed from the citizens, the Republic mortgaged to 
them the revenues of the customs, dividing the receipts among 
the creditors, according to the amount of each one's share, till 
the entile debt should be liquidated. The state also gave th^n 
the pttblic«rooms over the custom-house, that they might have 
a convenient i4ace for the transaction of business. Iliese 
creditors oiganized a sort of government among themselves, 
and appointed a council of one hundred of their own number 
tot the management of their concerns, with an executive 
Magistracy of eight citizens to preside over them, who divided 
their whole stock into shares, which were called Luogbi, and 
the mitire corporation was known by the name of the Baiik of 
8t George. Such was the origin and organization of this great 
eorporatiott. After this period when the government were in 
want of money recourse was had to the bank, which being vreli 
managed, became so rich it could furnish all the sums required. 
The Republic, which had begun by mortgaging the revenues of 
(he customs, was obliged, wh^i they borrowed ofher sums, to 
pledge the public domains ; and the exigencies of the republic 
and the aid of the bank at last had reached such a point, that 
the greater part of the towns and cities under die Genoese 
empire had fallen into the hands of this corporation. These 
cities are now under the exclusive government and defence of 
che bank, which annually appoints over them such governors 
as it pleases, without any interference on the part of the state. 
The consequence i^ that the stockholders have transferred the 



kyv^of tlMir ^ovwnniQiit* 'wkwh they regaiidl "wr tfftauiistAt to 
the Bank of St George, which is administered w^ great justice 
Bi^ wisdom. To this cftose aze to be attributed the freqneiit and 
saddtti ohanges of the state, which is under the eoutn^ of a 
citizen one day, and of a foreigner the next, for while the 
government changes* St. George stands firm and has no agency 
in these revolutions. Hence in the struggles of the Fregosi and 
the Adomi, for the control of the state, the strife' was in the 
government ; for the great majority of die people took no part 
in those agitations, and left the government the {oey of the 
victor. The Bank of St. George has never interfered any further 
than to exact an oath from all the supreme magistrates to 
maintain its rights and privileges, which till the present time 
they have always preserved inviolably ; for as the corporation 
had aims, treasure, and power, in its possession, those chartered 
privileges could never be invaded without exciting a sure and 
a dangerous rebellion. An example without a paragon in any 
republic that ever yet existed in reality, or even in the dreamt 
of philosophers, to see tiberty and tyranny, purity and corrup- 
tion, justice and licentiousness, all flourishing within the same 
walls, and in the very same community : for that corporation 
alone has made that city to our own times celebrated for its 
ancient and its venerable institutions. And when that time 
comes, as come it must, that the Bank of St. George shall have 
entire control over the state, that republic will eclipse the power 
and the glory of Venice. 

To this corporation, therefore, Agostino Fregoso d^vered up 
Serazana, which they willingly received and undertook to 
defend. They immediately sent a fleet to sea, and an army to 
Pietra Santa to cut off any attack from the Florentines, who 
had advanced already into the neighborhood of 'Serezana. The 
Florentines had also a desire to get possession of Pietra Santa, 
which could alone make the conquest of Serezana useful, since 
it lay between that city and Pisa. But they had no pretext for 
assaulting it, while neither the citizens nor the garrison offered 
any resistance to their designs upon Serezana. To decoy them, 
however, into some such movement, they sent a large 
quantity of provisicms and mimitions of war from Pisa to their 
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might Im tenpCed by the weakness of the eeeoit to aeixe upon 
ao ▼mlnable a booty. The etntagem snoceeded, aod the 
ganiaoQ Ml npcm the pnze and canoed it away. This gave the 
Flomitines legitimate cause for aggzessioo, and they reealled 
tibeir forces from Seresaaatand laid siege to Pietia 8anta« The 
gantson was well-manned* and they made a bxaye defence. 
The Florantines planted their aitilleiy on the plain» and laiaed 
a basliott on the hill to batter the town. 

While Giacopo 6uicciardini» the Florentine Conunisaary, was 
prosecuting the siege of Pietro Santa, the Genoese fleet took 
the fattMss of Vada and burned it to the groniid, and landing 
an aimy, laid waste the sunroonding country. Bongianni 
was sent against them with a detachment of hone and foot 
iipon the Florentine army, and he in tome measure anested 
their depredations and held them at bay. But the fleet con* 
tinned to infest the sea coast, and steering towards Leghorn 
they approached so near the town with liieir artillery that they 
battered the new tower for several days, but finding they were 
likely to make little impre96ion they made a disgraceful retreat 

The siege of Pietra Santa was in the meantime earned on so 
foebly, the besieged took courage and assaulted the bastion and 
got it into their hands. This displsy of the valor of their 
enemies intimidated the Florentines, and they were on the 
point of retreating, and they did move their camp four miles 
from the city. The month of October had already set iu, and 
the Commissaries of the army bought best to retire into their 
winter quarters and defer the siege till a milder season. When 
the news of this disgracefiil retreat readied Flosence, the Sig- 
niory were filled with indigne^u, and fio recover the reputation 
of their army and the courage of the soldiers, they appointed 
two new Commissaries, Antonio Piioci and Bernardo del Nero, 
who were sent to the camp with a large supply of money, and 
instructed to make known to the commandeis that they would 
feel the indignation of the government and of the entire city if 
they did not instantly advance to the walls of the dhy. They 
weie also instructed to make them feel the infamy that would 
cover them if so many captains at the head of such an army 
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eonld Bot affect Uie conqnest of 86 conteini»cible « city» "With 
nobody bat a small gazrisoa to oppose them. Hiey abo im- 
pressed them with the importance of this city to the Republic 
jxist at that ciisis, and in aU their future movements. They were 
deeply stung by these reproaches, and they determined to 
advance once more upcHi the town, and first of all attempt the 
recovery of the bastion. 

In executing this determination a striking iUustration was 
given of the power of humanity, affability, kind treatment, and 
encouraging words over the minds of soldiers. Antonio Pucci 
went round among the men, encouraging one, making promises 
to another, shaking some by the hand and embracing others, 
till he had excited so bold and daring a spirit, they rushed 
desperately upon the bastion and carried it at a single blow. 
Nor was the conquest made without a loss. Count Antonio 
da Maiciano, struck by a cannon-ball, fell by the side of his 
bold companions. This victory spread so much terror through 
the garrison, they began to negotiate for a capitulation 
LcNrenzo de* Medici felt the necessity of conducting this negotia- 
tion in person, and a few days after he reached the camp the 
city surrendered. But winter had already set in, and the com- 
manders thought better to defer all further movements till 
spring. The autumn had besides been particularly unhealthy, 
and disease had made great ravages in the camp. Many of 
the officers were cut down by disease, and Antonio Pucci and 
Bongianni died lamented by the whole army, especially the 
former, who had won great reputation during the siege of 
Pietra Santa. 

The Florentines had no sooner made this conqnest, than the 
Lucchese sent ambassadors to Florence to daim the city of 
Pietra Santa, as one of the ancient possessions of that republic, 
alleging that by the terms of the late treaty, all the dominions 
of the Italian States reverted to the hands of theur former 
owners. The Florentines did not deny the existence of this 
stipulation but they replied they did not know but they would 
be obliged by the treaty they were then negotiating with the 
Genoese, to restore that city to them, and therefore, they could 
not give them any definitive answer till that matter was <xm< 
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clodedL ff, however, Aey should restore it, the Lncchese most 
indsamify diem for the great expenditures they had made, 
and the damage they had sustained by the loss of so many of 
their citizens. On these conditions it was not at all improbable 
they mig^t eoa^[>ly with their demand. The entire winter was 
consumed in negotiatiotts of peace between the Florentines 
and the Genoese, which were conducted principally in Rome 
by the mediation of the Pope. But as nothing was concluded, 
the Florentines would in the spring have resumed hostili- 
ties against Serezana had they not been impeded by the illness 
of Lorenso de' Medici, and the war which came on between 
the Pontiff and the King of Naples. For Lorenzo not only 
enfiered from the gout he had inherited from his fiather, but 
was attacked by violent spasms in the stomach, which made 
it necessary for him to go to the baths in the hope of 
recovery. But the grand impediment to their designs was 
the war of which we have spoken, which had the following 
origin. 

The city of Aqnila, although nominally subject to the realm 
of Naples, was almost entirely independent The Duke of 
Calabria had advanced to the banks of the Tronto with his 
army, imder the pretext of quelling some disturbances lately 
raised among the peasants of the neighborhood ; bnt really 
with the design of reducing Aquila more entirely to its 
allegianoe to the King. With this design he sent for Count 
Montorio, who had great influence in Aquila, for his aid and 
counsel in conducting his operations. The Count answered 
the summons without the slightest suspicious, but he was im- 
Okediately seized by the Duke, thrown into prison, and after- 
wards sent to Naples. When the news reached Aquila, the 
city rose together in arms, and killed Antonio Concinello, the 
King's commissioner, and several other citizens, who were 
known to be the King's partisans. To procure the aid of some 
power which could defend them, the city raised the standard 
of the Church, and sent ambassadors to the BsntifT, who 
delivered up to him the town, and implored him to assume 
lus prerogative, and protect them from the tyranny of the 
King. The Pontiff hated that sov^eign for political and private 
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reaaotm, and he boldly undertook their defenee. Boberto San 
Severino, who was an enemy of Milan, and at the time with- 
out employment, was taken into the pay of the Pope, who 
requested him to come to Rome with all possible haste. The 
Pontiff also solicited the aid of all Count Mortorio's friends and 
kinsmen who had now rebelled against the King, and the 
Princes of Altemura, and Salerno, and Bisignano, immediately 
took up arms against their sovereign. 

The King, finding himself assailed by a sudden storm, ap- 
I>ealed to the Florentines and the Duke of Milan for help. 
The Florentines doubted what part they should take — ^they 
thought it unreasonable they should give up their own under- 
takings to aid the designs of others, and they were afraid to 
hazard another war so soon against the Church. But they 
were bound by the League, and they regarded their faith and 
their obligations dearer than their own interests. They took 
the Qrsini into their pay, and immediately sent all their forces 
under the command of the Count Pitigliana towards Rome to 
fight for the King. He had already assembled two armies. 
The one under the command of the Duke of Calabria he 
sent towards Rome to join the Florentine forces against the 
Church ; he put himself at the head of the other to suppress his 
rebel Barons, and the strug^e was carried on by the rival 
forces with fluctuating fortune. But the King finally came off 
victorious everjTwhere, and in August, 1486, a peace was con- 
cluded by the mediation of the ambassadors of the King of 
Spain to the satisfaction of the Pope, who had been treated so 
roughly during the progress of the war, he did not care about 
risking any longer the fortunes of battle. ITiis peace was 
ratified by all the States of Italy, except the Genoese, who 
were regarded as rebels against the state ol Ifilan, and usurp- 
ers of the Florentine dominions. On the conclusion of this 
peace, San Severino, who had neither been fidthfnl to the 
Pope, nor formidable to his enemies, was dismissed from the 
service of ^e Pope, and expelled from Rome. But he was 
pursued by the Florentine and Milanese forces, and chased 
beyond Cesena. Here he found his enemies were gaining 
ground upon him rapidly, and leaving the main body of his 
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hone, who took him tftfely to Ravenna. A portion of his 
forces were taken into the army of the Diike»and the rest weie 
dispatched by the peasants. The King came to a ieeon<alia- 
tion with his Barons after the ratification of the peace, and put 
to death Giovanni Cappola and Antonello d'Anverso, and their 
sons, for betraying their secrets to the Pope during the war. 

Daring this war the Pope had had occasion to leacn with 
what alacrity and solicitude the Florentines came fimrwaid to 
the support of their allies. He had before this, either through 
their frkodship to the Genoese, or the aid they had given to 
the King, whom he hated, treated their ambassadors with little 
respect, but now he began to manifest towards them peculiar 
favor. This spirit was sedulously cultivated by Lorenzo de* 
Medici* for he knew it would add no little brilliancy to his 
reputation to secure the friendship of the Pope, after gaining 
over the King of Naples. The Pope had a son by the name 
of Francisco, and being desirous to win state and friends for 
him by means of whom he could maintain himself alter the 
death of the Pontifi^ he endeavored to gain the friendship of 
Lorenzo, believing no one would more effectually secure these 
advantages for his son. He succeeded so entirely in his design 
that Lorenzo gave Francisco one of his daughters in mar- 
riage. 

After this alliance was concluded, the Pope tried to prevail 
upon the Genoese to deliver np Serezana to the Floreatines, 
showing them they could not in justice retain what Agostino 
had sold, nor Agostino give to St George what was not his 
own. But his remonstrance had no efiect upon the Genoese. 
On the contrary, while negotiation was pending in Rome, they 
fitted out a powerful fleet Giving no intimation c^ their designs 
to the Florentines, they landed three thousand soldiera on the 
coast, who fell upon Seiezan^la, a castle which overkx^ts the 
town of Serezana, then in possession of the Florentines, and 
plundered and burned the entire Borga around it, and then 
posted themselves on an eminence, and brought ail theii 
artillery to bear upon the castle. This assault was sudden 
and unexpected, and filled the FLoreatiDes with constenuUioa. 
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But ^f immediately assenMed their foreeff «t PkMi niid^ 
Virgbuo OriAno, aii(fl made their eomplaints to the fope^ that 
ixrtdle the negotiation for peace was going oH>the Genoese 
bad commenced hostilities. They also dispatched Pietro 
Corsim to Lucca> to keep that eity true to tiieir int^^sts. 
Pagolantomo Soderini was sent to Yenioe to try the dispositicm 
of that RepubHc, and they made an appeal to the King of 
N:.pies and Ludovico Sfor«a for help. But they vMeT}y faUed 
In both these applications, for the King repKed he was afraid 
of the ai^roaeh of another Turkish fieet, and Ln<h>vico found 
other pretexts to excuse himself from sending them any aid: 

Such has generally been the lot of the Florentines, for they 
have almost always been obliged to fight dieir own battles, 
while they have nerer been sJow to help others-. B*rt this de- 
sertion of ^eir allies was no new things, and ^feey were not 
disheartened. They gathered a powerful array and sent them 
against the enemy under the conmiand of Giaeopo Guicetardint 
and Pietro Vettori, ^^lo encamped with theif forces vpcm the 
banks ef the Magra. In the meantime the rock of Serezanella 
was reduced to great distress by the enemy, who spmng 
mines, and resorted to every invention to subdue the castle. 
The Florentines det^mined to advance to its relief , nor did liie 
enemy leftise them battle. An engagement ibilowed, in wlsleh 
the Genoese were utterly routed, and Singi dal F^risoo, wtch 
many other of their principal officers, taken prisoners. But the 
Serezanese were not at all alarmed at this defeat, and so far 
f)rom thinking of a capitulation, they prepared for an obstinate 
defence. The Florentine commissaries prepared just as vigor- 
ously for the assault, and both sides displayed no little bmvery 
and resolution. But the siege was protracted, and Lor&azo de' 
Medici went in person to the camp. His presence inspicied' * 
our soldiers with the utmost daring, and filled the enemy wi<ii 
alarm, for when they saw the desperate resolution of the 
besiegers, and the coldness of the Genoese, they threw them- 
sehres unreservedly, and without conditions, into the hands of 
Lorenzo, and eame under the Florentine domini«a. AH but a 
few of the authors of the rebellion wore treated with ^e 
utifieat kumaiuty^ S^oriag the siege, Ludovie^ had aeat m 
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dctMhrnem of ottvmby to Fmtranoli* wbo pfetended to be 
naupohiag lo the aid of the Flofentines. Bat he had had a 
pnvale ooiraspondenoe with some of the G&aoeBe who rose 
agamet the goveiiiiiieiit» and with the help of his foicee, they 
deltTeied np the citf into the hands of the Doke of AGhin. 

At thia period, the Geimans made war upon the Venetians^ 
and BooeoUno da Oaimo nella Marca had raised a rebellion 
in Ontno against the Pope» and taken the govenunent of 
it into his own hands. But after many vicisBitades, he was 
peraoaded by Lorenzo de* Medici to restore the city to the 
Pontift and retire to Florence, where he had long lived with 
honor under the protection of Lorenzo. He afterwards remov- 
ed to Milan* where he was betrayed by Ludoyico, and put to 
death. The Venetians came to an engagement with the Ger- 
mans near the city of TVent, and were utterly routed, and 
Boberto da San Severino, their Captain* was killed. But soon 
after this defeat, the Venetians, according to their usual good 
foitnne,inade a treaty of peace with the Germans as honorable 
to their Bepnblic as th^ could hare done, had they come off 
ooaqnarors in battle. 

At this same pedckl, important agitations and changes took 
place in Bomagna Francesco d* Qrso, of Furli, had won great 
authority in that city, but he had excited the suspicions of 
Count Geiolamo, and often experienced his menaces. He 
lived in constant apprehensions, and was therefore advised by 
his friends and kinsmeui to anticipate the Count in his hostile 
movements, and escape all danger by putting his enemy out of 
the way. He determined to follow their advice, and being 
resolute in his purpose, chose the market-day of Furli ; for lie 
knew the city would be crowded with his friends from the 
country, whose aid might be made available without assem- 
bling them expressly. 

It was in the month of May, when the Italians are accus- 
tomed to sup by daylight The conspirators, therefore, fixed 
upon the hour of supper as the most convenient for the assas- 
smation. For after he had supped, and his household 
weie at the table, he would be left unattended in his own 
apartmem. Everything was settled, and at the hour appoint- 



ed, Francesco went to the palpce of tbe Coiut He left 1m» 
feUow-couspiimtors at the eotrance, aod mounting to the 4oos 
of the Count's apartment, requested his chambfarlain to iofeoA 
his master, that he wished to see him a moment. Fmoce«»o 
was admitted, and finding the Count alone, he entered into - 
conversation on some matter of importance, and despatched 
him instantly. He then called up his accomplices, and killed 
the chamberlun. The Captain of the city happened toarzive^ 
too, just at that moment^ with his attendants, to speak a word 
with the Count, and they were also massacred^ 

The cry was now raised throughout the city — the Couut'e 
body was thrown out c^ the window of the palace^and^Bxnidsfr 
shouts for Uberty and the Churchr they called on the people to 
fly to arms. They hated the Count for his avarice and ciueUy* 
and they rushed upon the palace, and plundered it, and made 
Caterina, the Countess, and all her children pnsoDeia. The 
only impediment that now remained to the perfect aocomplislv- 
ment of the designs of the conspirators, was the difficulty of 
getting possession of the citadel. .But the Commander would 
listen to no proposals, and they requested the Countess to pfe<' 
vail upon him to give it up. This she engaged to do, if they 
would allow her to go to the citadel in peiaon, and she oSemdk 
to leave her children in their hands as hostages. They oomr 
plied with these terms, and allowed her to enter the citadel. 
But when she was safely sheltered by the impregnable wall» 
of the rock, she threatened to bring them all to death by the 
most cruel tortures, in revenge for the murder of her husbapd» 
and when they in return threatened to kill her children* she 
told them she knew how she could have more. 

The conspirators now began to be alarmed iox the resolftv 
No help came' from the Pope — they heard thatLudovico Sfotsa, 
the Countess's uncle, was sending an army to her reliel» and 
they packed up as many of their valuable goods as they could 
carry off, and retired to the city of Castellp. The Countess now 
recovered her pow^, and revenged the death of her husbaiid, 
by the most refined and barbarous cruelty. When the Floieori 
tiaes heard of the death of the Count* they seized the occasion 
for the recovery of the castle of PiancaldoU* which had 
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•MM tte» befiiM ntoiped torn tkea. Thef sent an umy, 
•nd looofWBd Uieir kMt €Md9» b«t witli die lofls of Cieeco, the 
miff cotebiMied wohileoC of ^^ tu&60. 

BmMm this tuuilt in ]tomagim» uiotlier also happened in 
iha Mune pmvkice of not lees in^portance. Galoatto* kxd of 
FMBsaft luui Buniad tte daughter of Giovanaa BentiyogUa, 
E¥inoe of Bologna. Kther tbiough jealoQsy, ot aakind treat- 
Ma nt » or a malknaiis disposition, she had conceived so vtolent 
a hatred against her hnsband* she detennined to kill him, and 
aeiae npon the govemmsnt fiie, theiefoie, feigned an attack 
of a audady, to which she was aoenstomed, and confined her- 
aalf to her bed ; contriving matten in soch a way, that when 
Galeatto oaoM to visit her, he should be despatched by some 
of her GoaidaBts> concealed in her apartment for that purpose. 
She had ooBttnnnicated the plot to her father, who hoped, on 
the death of his son-in-law, to become l<»d of Faenza. When 
the time fixed for the assassination arrived, Galeatio came to 
her ohandMr as usual. After he had conversed some time with 
lus wife, the assassins rushed out from their hiding-i^aces, 
and killed him before he could ofler any res&stance. The city 
was filled with tomidt after his death, and his wife took refuge 
with her little son, Astorre, in the castle, while the people flew 
to aima Giovanni Bentivoglia, aod a certain Bergamino, Con- 
dottiere of the Duke of Milan, assembled a large body of armed 
men, and entered Faenza, where Antonio Boscoli happened 
also lo be at the time, and assembling the principal citizens, 
they began to negotiate with them tot the government of the 
<»tgr. But the men d the Val di Lamona rushed, up tamnltu- 
ously to the city when the news reached them, and taking up 
arms against the usurpers, put Bergamino to death, and made 
QkH^anna prisoner. They then shouted the names of Astorre 
and the Florentines, and delivered the city into the hands of the 
Conaniasary d Florraee. This was unwelcome intelligence to 
the Florentines, but they ordered Bentivo^^ and his daughter 
to be set at lft»erty, and at the universal petition of the Floren- 
tines, they took Astone and the city imder their protection. 

The wars and disturbances of the principal powers of Italy 
harfho o n bioaght to an end for the time, bnClbr many years. 
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disturbances of this description were continually taking place 
in Romagna, La Marca, and Siena. They were of too little 
consequence, however, to merit narration. They were more 
frequent at Siena, after the departure of the Duke of Calabria, 
in 1488. But after many struggles, in which victory vacil- 
lated between the nobility and the plebeians, the former came 
off triumphant, and Pandolfo, who was in the highest reputa- 
tion for his wisdom, and Giacopo Petrucci, who was equally 
esteemed for his valor, became the governors of the city. 

But the Florentines lived in profound tranquillity after the 
close of the war against Serezana, til! the death of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, in the year 1492. He had, by his great wisdom and 
popularity, established a general peace throughout Italy, and 
he now turned his attention to his own family, and the aggran- 
dizement of the Republic. He married his eldest son to Alfon- 
rina, daughter of Cavalier Orsini, and raised his second son 
Giovanni to the dignity of a Cardinal. This was an unprece- 
dented example, for he wus at the time not yet fourteen years 
old. He was afterwards exalted to the Pontificate. For his 
third son, who was yet very young, he could make no extra- 
ordinary provision, for he died too soon himself. He married 
one daughter to Giacopo Salviati, another to Fraseesco Cibo^ 
and the third to Pietro Ridolfi. The fourth he had married to 
Giovanni de' Medici, to preserve the union of his house, but 
she died soon after her nuptials. 

In his private commercial afidrs, he was particulariy unfor- 
tunate, for such vast sums of his money were expended and 
embezzled by his [agents, who lived more like princes than 
factors, that he was obliged to borrow large amounts from the 
State. Unwilling to risk any longer the fluctuating fortunes of 
commerce, he withdrew all his capital employed in com- 
merce, and invested it in real estate. • He made large pur- 
chases in the neighborhood of Prata and Pisa, and in the Val 
di Pesa, where he erected magnificent edifices 'worthy of 
princes. He then began to enlarge and adorn his native city ; 
erected new buildings in open places, and laid out new streets, 
which added essentially to the beauty of the town. He also 
fortified the castle of FiorenzuoJa, which stands in die pass of 
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the mountainB towards Bologna, to cut off the approach of the 
enemies of the Bepubhc. On the confines of Siena, he repaired 
the fortifications of Poggio hnperiale, and made that place 
impregnable. He had already, by the reduction of Fietra Santa 
and Serezanat effectually cut off all approach by the Genoese. 
He supported his Mends, the Bagiioni of Perugia, and the 
Vitelli of Castello, by stipends and provisions, and he had the 
control of the government of Faenza. All these places he 
secured as strong outposts of the city of Florence. During 
the intervals of peace, he made the city gay with plays, tour- 
naments, and representations of ancient triumphs — ^his chief 
desire being to see the city filled with plenty, the people 
united, and the nobility honored. He was an enthusiastic 
lover of all that was beautiful in art, and a patrcm of learned 
men ; of which Agnolo da Montepulciano, CristofiBuio Landini, 
and Demetrio the Greek, afford abundant testimony. For this 
reason. Count Giovanni della Mirandola, a man little less than 
divine, passed by every place he had seen throughout Europe, 
and drawn by the magnificence of Lorenzo de' Medici, fixed his 
residence at Florence. His love for architecture, music, and 
poetry, became a passion, and many of his poetical compo- 
sitions, with notes and conunents, still exist To furnish to 
the young men of Florence, facility for the study of letteis, 
he founded a university in the city of Pisa, and assembled the 
most learned men in Italy to instruct them. He founded a 
monastery at Florence, for an Augustine Mar by the name of 
Mariano da Chinazano, the most eloquent preacher of his 
age. He seemed to be beloved by fortune and by God, for 
all his designs were crowned with success, and all the plots 
of his enemies were overthrown. For besides the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi, his life was also attempted in the Carmine, by 
Battista Frescobaldi, and in his own villa by Baldinatto da 
Pistoia ; but they were taken with all their accomplices, and 
punished as they deserved for their barbarous attempts. 

Such a manner of hfe, such rare prudence and magnificent 
fortune, made him known and loved, by all the princes of Italy, 
and by princes in distant parts of the world. Matthias, TTin g of 
Hungary, gave him many testimonials of his love. The Sultan 
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sent to him ambassadors with rich offerings, and the Grand Tiurk 
delivered up into his hands Bernardo Bandini, the assassin of 
his brother. Italy was filled with his fame, and every day his 
fame grew brighter by his wisdom and virtue, for he was 
elegant and convincing in discourse, deliberate in council, and 
bold and rapid in execution. Nor can any vices be adduced 
against him to stain his high and pure character, except his 
fondness for the pleasures of women — ^the delight he took in 
wits and satirical men, and his participations in juvenile re- 
creations unbecoming to a man of his station ; for he was often 
seen joining in the youthful plays of children. So that when 
his life of sobriety was compared with his life of levity, he 
seemed to be composed of two entirely different persons blend- 
ed in an almost inconceivable union. His last days were filled 
with suffering, brought on by the disease which so long 
afiiicted him. He was tormented with excruciating pains and 
spasms in the stomach, which finally brought him to the grave 
in Aphl, 1492, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 

No man ever died in Florence, or indeed throughout all 
Italy* with so briUiant a reputation, or so deeply lamented by 
his country. And as wide desolations were to follow his 
death. Heaven seemed to presage it all by many signs, that 
could not be mistaken. Among other indications, the tower 
of the temple of Santa Reparata was struck by a thunderbolt, 
and hurled to ruin amidst the general consternation of the city. 
His death threw all his fellow citizens, and all the princes of 
Italy, into mourning, and they all sent their ambassadors to 
Florence, to lament with the Republic over their irreparable 
loss. The events that soon followed, showed whether they 
had reason for such demonstrations of sorrow. For Italy was 
now deprived of his counsel, and no one was left who could 
either sadsfy or restrain the ambition of Ludovico Sforza, 
guardian of the Duke of Milan.- Lorenzo de' Medici was no 
sooner followed to bis grave, than those fatal fires were kin- 
dled, which so soon after began to spread those desolations 
over the peninsula, which no man then Uving could arrest, 
and which have proved the ruin of Italy. 
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Fifth Book, P^ 8. — Condotheiii and Soldiers of Italy. — 
As nothing is more important to illustrate the times of which Ma- 
chiayelli is now writing than a clear view of the military state of 
Italy, I shall make a few extracts from Macavley's Essay npon Ma- 
chiavelli : 

** In the Italian States, as in many natural hodies, untimely de- 
crepitude was the penalty of precocious maturity. Their early 
greatness, and their early decline, are principally to be attributed to 
the same cause — ^the preponderance which the towns acquired in the 
political system. 

" In a community of hunters or of shepherds, every man easily 
and necessarily becomes a soldier. His ordinary avocations are 
perfectly compatible with all the duties of military service. How- 
ever remote may be the expedition on which he is bound, he finds it 
easy to transport with him the Btock from which he derives his sub- 
sistence. The whole people is an army ; the whole year a march. 
Such was the state of society which facilitated the gigantic conquests 
of Attila and Timour. • • ♦ • 

*' But when commerce and manuf^tures begin to flourish, a great 
change takes place. The sedehtary habits Of the dc^ and the loom 
render the exertions and hardships of war insupportable. The oc- 
cupations of traders and artisans require their constant presence and 
attention. In such a community, there ijs little superfluous time , 
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but there is generally much superfluous money. Some members of 
the society are, therefore, hired to relieve the rest from a task incon- 
sistent with their habits and engagements. 

" The history of Greece is, in this, as in many other respects, the 
best commentary on the history of Italy. Five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, the citizens of the republics round the ^gean 
Sea formed perhaps the finest militia that ever existed. As wealth 
and refinement adyanced, the system underwent a gradual ahoaticm. 
The Ionian States were the first in which commerce and the arts 
were cultivated — ^and the first in which the ancient discipline de- 
cayed. Within eighty years after the battle of Plataea, mercenary 
troops were everywhere plying for battles and sieges. In the time 
of Demos&enes, it was. scarcely possible to persuade or compel the 
Athenians to enlist for foreign service. The laws of Lycuigus pro- 
hibited trade and manufactures. The Spartans, therefore, continued 
to form a national force, long after their n^hbors had begua to 
hire soldiers. But their military spirit declined with their singular 
institutions. In the second century, Greece contained only one 
nation of warriors, the savage highlanders of .^tolia, who were at 
least ten generations behind their countrymen in civilisation and 
intelligence. 

" All the causes which produced these effects among the Greeks 
acted still more strongly on the modem Italians. Instead of a power 
like Sparta, in its nature warlike, they had amongst them an eccle- 
siastical state, in its nature pacific. Where there are numerous 
slaves, every freeman is induced by the strongest motives to fami- 
liarize himself with the use of arms. The commonwealths of Italy 
did not, like those of Greece, swarm with thousands of these house- 
hold enemies. Lastly, the mode in which military operations were 
conducted, during the prosperous times of Italy, was peculiarly 
unfavorable to the formation of an efficient militia. Men covered 
with iron from head to foot, armed with ponderous knees, and 
mounted on horses of the largest breed, were considered as compos- 
ing the strength of an army. The infantry was regarded as com- 
paratively worthless, and was neglected till it became really so. 
These tactics maintained their ground for centuries in most parts of 
Europe. That foot-soldiers could withstand the charge of heavy 
cavalry was thought utterly impossible, till, towards the close of the 
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fiftaenth centwy, the rode mcnuitaiiieen of Switzeriand dissobred 
the spell, and astounded the most experienced generals, by recemng 
the dreaded shock on an impenetrable forest of pikes. 

« The use of the Grecian spear, the Roman sword, or the modem 
bay<Hiet, might be acquired with compaxatiye ease. But nothing 
short of the daily exercise of years could train the man at arms to 
support his ponderous panoply and manage his unwieldy weapon. 
Throughout Europe, this most important branch of war became a 
separate profession. Beyond the Alps, indeed, though a profession, 
it was not generally a trade. It was the duty and the amusement of 
a large class of country gentlemen. It was the service by which 
they held their lands, and the diversion by which, in the absence 
of mental resources, they beguiled their leisure. But, in the north- 
on States of Italy, as we have already remarked, the growing 
power of the cities, where it had not extenninated this order of men, 
had completely changed their habits. Here, therefore, the practice 
of employing mercenaries became universal, at a time when it was 
almost unknown in other countries. 

" When war becomes the trade of a separate class, the least dan- 
gerous course left to a government is to form that class into a stand- 
ing army. It is scarcely possible, that men can pass their lives 
in the service of a single state, without feeling some interest in its 
greatness. Its victories are their victories. Its defeats are their 
defeats. The contract loses something of its mercantile character. 
The services of the soldier are considered as the effects of patriotic 
zeal, his pay as the tribute of national gratitude. To betray the 
power which employs him, to be even remiss in its service, are in 
his eyes the most atrocious and degrading of crimes. 

** When the princes and commonwealths of Italy b^an to use 
hired troops, their wisest course would have been to form separate 
military establishments. Unhappily this was not done. The mercena- 
Xy warriors of the Peninsula, instead of being attached to the service 
of different powers, were regarded as the common property of all. 
The connection between the state and its defenders was reduced to 
the most simple naked traffic. The adventurer brought his horse, 
his weapons, his strength, and his experience into the market. 
Whether the King of Naples or the Duke of Milan, the Pope or 
the Signiory of Florence, struck the bargain, was to him a matter 
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of perfect indifference. He was for the highest wages and the long- 
est term. When the campaign for which he had contracted was 
finished, there was neither law nor punctilio to prevent him from 
instantly turning his arms against his late masters. The soldier 
was altogether disjoined from the citizen and from the suhject. 

" The natural consequences followed. Left to the conduct of men 
who neither loved those whom they defended, nor hated those whom 
they opposed — ^who were often bound by stronger ties to the army 
against which they fought than the state which they served — ^who 
lost by the termination of the conflict, and gained by its prolonga- 
tion, war completely changed its character. Every man came into 
the field of battle impressed with the knowledge that, in a few days, 
he might be taking the pay of the power against which he was then 
employed, and fighting by the side of his enemies against his asso- 
ciates. The strongest interest and the strongest feelings concurred 
to mitigate 'the hostility of those who had lately been brethren in 
arms, and who might soon be brethren in arms once more. Their 
common profession was a bond of union not to be forgotten, even 
when they were engaged in the service of contending parties. Hence 
it was that operations, languid and indecisive beyond any recorded in 
history, marches and countermarches, pillaging expeditions and 
blockades, bloodless capitulations and equally bloodless combats, 
make up the military history of Italy during the course of nearly 
two centuries. Mighty armies fight from sunrise to sunset. A 
great victory is won. Thousands of prisoners are taken; and 
hardly a life is lost ! A pitched battle seems to have been really 
less dangerous than an ordinary civil tumult. 

" Courage was now no longer necessary even to the military 
character. Men grew old in camps, and acquired the highest re- 
nown by their warlike achievements, without being once required 
to face serious danger. The political consequences are too well 
known. The richest and most enlightened part of the world was 
left undefended, to the assaults of every barbarous invader^— to the 
brutality of Switzerland, the insolence of France, and the fierce 
rapacity of Arragon. The moral effects which followed from this 
state of things were still more remarkable. 

** Among the rude nations which lay beyond the Alps, valor was 
absolutely indispensable. Without it, none could be eminent ; few 
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oonld be mcaxe, Cowaidice was, Umefore, jiatnnlly considered 
aa the foulest reproach. Among the polished Italians, enriched by 
commerce, governed by law, and passionately attached to literature^ 
everything was done by superiority of intelligence. Their very 
wars, more pacific than the peace of their neighbors, required rather 
civil than military qualifications. Hence, while courage was the 
point of honor in other countries, ingenuity became the point of 
honor in Italy.*' 

£icuiTU Book — Close. — ** In the height of his reputation, and at a 
premature period of his life, thus died Lorenzo de' Medici ; a man 
who may be aelected from all the characters of ancient and modem 
history, as exhibiting the most remarkable instance of depth of pene- 
tration, versatility of talent, and comprehension of mind. Whether 
genius be a predominating impulse, directing the mind to some par- 
ticular object, or whether it be an energy of intellect that arrives at 
excellence in any department in which it may be employed, it is 
certain that there are few instances in which a successful exertion 
in any human pursuit has not occasioned a dereliction of many other 
objects, the attainment of which might have conferred immortality. 
If the powers of the mind are to bear down all obstacles that oppose 
their progress, it seems necessary that they should sweep along in 
some certain course, and in one coUected mass. What then shall 
we think of that rich fountain which, whilst it was poured out by 
so many different channeb, flowed through each with a full and 
equal stream ? To be absorbed in one pursuit, however important, 
is not the characteristic of the higher class of genius, which, piercing 
through the various combinations and relations oi surrounding cir- 
cumstances, sees all things in their just dimensions, and attributes to 
each its due. Of the various occupations in which Lorenzo engaged, 
there is not one in which he was not eminently successful ; but he 
was most particularly distinguished in those which justly hold the 
first rank in human estimation. The facility with which he turned 
from subjects of the highest importance to those of amusement and 
levity, suggested to his countrymen the idea that he had two distinct 
souls combined in one body. Even his moral character seems to 
have partaken in some degree of the same diversity, and his devo- 
tional poems are as ardent as his lighter pieces are licentious. On 
all sides he touched the extremes of human character, and the powers 
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oi his mind were only bounded by that impenetrable circle which 
prescribes the limits of human nature. 

"As a statesman, Lorenzo de* Medici appears to peculiar advantage : 
uniformly employed in securing the peace and promoting the happi- 
ness of his country by just regulations at home, and wise precautions 
abroad, and teaching to the surrounding goyernments those impor- 
tant lessons of political science, on which the civilisation and tran- 
quillity of nations have since been found to depend. Though pos- 
sessed of undoubted talents for military exploits, and of sagacity to 
avail himself of the imbecility of neighboring powers, he was supe- 
rior to that avarice of dominion which, without improving what is 
already acquired, blindly aims at more extensive possessions. The 
wars in which he engaged were for security, not for territory ; and 
the riches produced by the fertility of the soil, and the industry and 
ingenuity of the inhabitants of the Florentine republic, instead of 
being dissipated in imposing projects and ruinous expeditions, circu- 
lated in their natural channels, giving happiness to the individual, 
and respectability to the state. If he was not insensible to the 
charms of ambition, it was the ambition to deserve rather than to 
enjoy ; and he was always cautious not to exact from the public 
favour more than it might be voluntarily willing to bestow. The 
approximating suppression of the liberties of Florence, under the 
influence of his descendants, may induce suspicions unfavourable to 
his patriotism ; but it will be difficult, not to say impossible, to dis- 
cover, either in his conduct or his precepts, anything that ought to 
stigmatize him as an enemy to the freedom of his country. The 
authority which he exercised was the same as that which his ances- 
tors had enjoyed, without injury to the republic, for nearly a century, ' 
and had descended to him as inseparable from the wealth, the 
respectability, and the powerful foreign connexions, of his family. 
The superiority of his talents enabled him to avail himself of these 
advantages with irresistible effect; but history suggests not an 
instance in which they were devoted to any other purpose than that 
of promoting the honor and the independence of the Tuscan state. 
It was not by the continuance, but by the dereliction, of the system 
that he had established, and to which he adhered to the close of his 
life, that the Florentine republic sank under the degrading yoke of 
despotic power ; and to his premature death we may unquestionably 
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attrilnite, not only the destruction of Ae oomnonweaJth, but all die 
calamitiefl that Itely soon afterwards snstained. 

" The sympathies of mind, like the laws of chemical affinity, are 
uniform. Great talents attract admiration, the offering of the under- 
standing ; but the qualities of the heart can alone excite afiection, the 
offering of the heart. If we may judge of Lorenzo de* Medici by 
the ardor with which his friends and contemporaries haye expressed 
their attachment, we shall form conclusions highly favorable to his 
sensibility and his social virtues. The exaction of those attentions 
usually paid to rank and to power, he left to such as had no other 
claims to respect ; he rather chose to be considered as the friend and 
the equal, than as the dictator, of his fellow-citizens. His urbanity 
extended to the lowest ranks of society ; and while he enlivened the 
city of Florence by magnificent spectacles and amusing representa- 
tions, he partook of them himself with a relish that set the example 
of festivity. It was the general opinion in Florence, that whoever 
was favored by Lorenzo could not fail of success. Yalori relates, 
that in the representation of an engagement on horseback, one of 
the comuatants, who was supposed to contend under the patronage 
of Lorenzo, being overpowered and wounded, avowed his resolution 
to die rather than submit to his adversary, and it was not without 
difficulty that he was rescued from the danger, to receive from the 
bounty of Lorenzo the reward of his well-meant though mistaken 
fidelity. 

" The death of Lorenzo, which happened on the eighth day of April, 
1492, was no sooner known at Florence than a general alarm and 
consternation spread throughout the city, and the inhabitants gave 
way to the most unbounded expressions of grief. Even those who 
were not friendly to the Medici lamented in this misfortune the 
prospect of the evils to come. The agitation of the public mind was 
increased by a singular coincidence of calamitous events, which the 
superstition of the people considered as portentous of approaching 
commotions. The physician. Pier Leoni, whose prescriptions had 
failed of success, being apprised of the result, left Careggi in a state 
of distraction, and precipitated himself into a well in the suburbs of 
the city. Two days preceding the death of Lorenzo, the great dome 
of the ReparatG was struck with lightning, and on the side which 
approached towards the chapel of the Medici, a part of the building 
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fell. It was also observed that one of the golden folU or halls, in 
the emblazonment of the Medicean arms, was at the same time 
struck out. For three nights, gleams of light were said to have 
been perceived proceeding from the hill of Fiesole and hovering above 
the church of S. Lorenzo, where the remains of the family were 
deposited. Besides these incidents, founded perhaps on some casual 
occurrence, and only rendered extraordinarj' by the workings of a 
heated imagination, many others of a similar kind are related by 
contemporary authors, which, whilst they exemplify that credulity 
which characterizes the human race in every age, may at least serve 
to show that the event to which they were supposed to allude was 
conceived to be of such magnitude as to occasion a deviation from 
the ordinary course of nature. From Careggi the body of Lorenzo 
was conveyed to the church of his patron saint, amidst the tears 
and lamentations of all ranks of people, who bewailed the loss of 
their faithful protector, the glory of their city, the companion of 
their amusements, their common father and friend. His obsequies 
were without ostentation, he having a short time before his death 
given express directions to that effect. Not a tomb or an-'inscription 
marks the place that received his ashes ; but the stranger, who, 
smitten with the love of letters and of arts, wanders amidst the 
splendid monuments erected to the chiefs of this illustrious family, 
the work of Michelagnolo and of his powerful competitors, whilst 
he looks in vain for that inscribed iwith the name of Lorenzo, will 
be reminded of his glory by them all." — Roscoe's Life of Lorenzo di 
Medici. 
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